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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION FOOD INVESTIGATION 


Report on Flour Milling and Flour Jobbing 


The Federal Trade Commission presents 
herewith a report of findings in its investi- 
gation of wheat flour milling and wheat 
flour jobbing, the principal subjects cov- 
ered being: 

Costs and profits of millers and distrib- 
utors of wheat flour for the last five years 

Marketing conditions and practices of 
millers and distributors of wheat flour. 

The report does not cover conditions and 
practices in the retail flour trade. 

The Commission finds that the net profits 
made by millers increased from lle per 
bbl in the crop year 1912-13 to 52c per 
bbl in the crop year 1916-17. The Com- 
mission also finds that the gross profits of 
car lot distributors increased from 22c 
per bbl in the calendar year 1914 to 55c 
per bbl in the first half of the calendar 
year 1917, and the gross profits of small 
lot jobbers increased from 52c per bbl for 
the calendar year 1914 to 86c per bbl in 
the first half of the calendar year 1917. 

This investigation constitutes a part of 
a general food investigation made by the 
Commission pursuant to the direction of 
the President of the United States, con- 
tained in a letter dated Feb. 12, 1917, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“. , , therefore, I direct the Commis- 
sion, within the scope of its powers, to in- 
vestigate and report the facts relating to 
the production, ownership, manufacture, 
storage, and distribution of foodstuffs 
and the products or by-products arising 
from or in connection with their prepara- 
tion and manufacture; .. .” 

The funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress to carry on the food investigation be- 
came available on July 1, 1917. On April 
5, 1917, the United States declared war 
against Germany, and war legislation ex- 
tending the activities of the Department 


of Agriculture with respect to the produc- . 


tion and distribution of food and estab- 
lishing the United States Food Adminis- 
tration with extensive powers over the 
principal foodstuffs produced in_ the 
United States, was immediately taken 
under consideration by the Congress, and 
was enacted into law in August. 

Under these circumstances, the Commis- 
sion deemed it advisable to conduct an 
investigation of the production and distri- 
bution of wheat flour, which is one of the 
inost essential articles of food and one 
most vitally affected by war conditions, 
and to conduct this investigation along 
lines that appeared to be most serviceable 
in carrying out the 3 gg of regulation 
contemplated in above mentioned 
leg isiation, 

The results of the Commission’s investi- 
gations have been communicated to the 
United States Food Administration from 
time to time in a spirit of co-operation, 
and this report in particular has had the 
careful consideration of the various offi- 
cials who have to do with this subject. 

PRINCIPAL FINDINGS OF FACT 

The investigation of flour milling and 
flour jobbing shows the following facts: 

1, re are some 7,000 merchant wheat 
flour mills in the United States, which, dur- 
ing the last three years have produced on 
the average about 118,000,000 bbls of flour 
annually, but which have an aggregate 
capacity sufficient to produce approxi- 
mately double this quantity. This output 
of flour has required the grinding of 
about 550,000,000 bus of wheat 2 year. 

2. The simple process of milling and 
comparatively cost of milling equip- 
ment have resulted in the building of a 
large number of small mills throughout 


the country. In certain favorably located . 


centers, however, there has been a natural 
devel t of flour mills of large capac- 


ity, which have some a oe the 
small mills in the economy of production 
but some disadvantages in the cost of dis- 
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tribution. In recent years, the mills of 
—_ capacity have increased in number 
while those of small capacity have de- 
creased. 

3. At least one-half of the total do- 
mestic output of flour in the United 
States is marketed at points commercially 
distant from the place of manufacture. 
Several of the larger mills have established 
branch houses for the distribution of their 
product and sell from 30 to 60 per cent of 
their output in this way, the remainder 
going to jobbers and wholesale grocers. 
The smaller mills, on the other hand, dis- 
tribute most of their output, exclusive of 
local sales, through brokers and jobbers, 
and make very small use of the branch 
house method. 

4. The average cost of production per 
barrel of*flour for mills covered by the in- 
vestigation increased in the fiscal or crop 
year 1916-17 over the preceding year, due 
mainly to the increased cost of wheat, 
while operating profits per barrel as 
shown by their records increased nearly 
175 per cent and their rate of profit on 
investment increased more than 100 per 
cent. The increase in profits was due in 
part to the enhanced value of unsold 
stocks carried over from the preceding 
year, which were disposed of on a rising 
market, and also to speculative profits on 
feed, the prices of which increased great- 
ly during the year. 

5. During the fiscal year 1919-13, which 
the available information indicates was a 
fairly normal year, the average net profit 
of mills covered by the investigation was 
lle per bbl, which yielded nearly 10 per 
cent on the investment. During the fiscal 
year 1913-14, for which the closing in- 
ventories were affected by European con- 
ditions, the average net profit was 16c per 
bbl, which welded 13 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Under present regulations, 
millers are allowed a maximum net profit 
of 25c per bbl on their sales of flour, and 
also 50c a ton on their sales of feed, which 
is equivalent to about 1.7c per bbl of flour 
additional. The Commission is informed 
that this maximum profit was based upon 
the needs of small mills, it being expected 
that competition among larger millers 
would reduce their profits below the maxi- 
mum. 

6. The expenses of flour distributors or 
middlemen covered by the investigation 
increased somewhat in the first f of 
1917 over the preceding year, while their 
gross and net profits showed a very large 
increase. The average net profit per bar- 
rel of several large car lot jobbers in- 
creased more than 125 per cent and the 
average rate of profit on investment near- 
ly doubled. The average net profit per 
barrel of various small lot jobbers and the 
average rate of profit on their investment 
showed a similar increase. 

7. The average gross profit of car lot 
distributors in 1914 was 22c per bbl and in 
1915, 21.5¢c per bbl. average gross 
profit of small lot jobbers was 52c in 1914 
and 5l¢c in 1915. These were fairly nor- 
mal years for flour jobbers. Under pres- 
ent regulations the maximum gross profit 
of car lot distributors is fixed at 25¢ and 
of small lot jobbers at from 50 to 75c per 
bbl. 


8. Prior to 1914 competition in the mill- 
ing industry was keen, but since the out- 
break of the Eu War, it has been 
restricted somewhat by the abnormal con- 
ditions that have resulted. Certain com- 
petitive practices such as the operation 
of controlled companies without identify- 
ing them, forward selling and guarantee- 
ing customers against a decline in prices, 
etc., have been voluntarily discontinued, 
or prevented by the present regulations. 


Association activities in some instances 
appear to have affected competition 
locally. 

9. The price of flour to the public has 
been affected by two factors (a) the gov- 
ernmental fixation of the price of ohest 
with the consequent elimination of specu- 
lation, and (b) the regulation of flour 
millers’ profits by the Food Administra- 
tion. present regulation of flour 
millers’ profits at a fixed margin above 
cost, however, has the inherent weakness 
of not encouraging efficiency in produc- 
tion and of affording to unpatriotic mill- 
ers temptation to dishonesty in cost ac- 
ne difficult to detect or prevent 
except by individual and detailed audits. 
While the actual profit which millers will 
make during the present aw year cannot 
be finally determined until the end of the 
12 months’ period, it appears from the 
information at hand that the regula- 
tions have reduced the profits of most 
mills below those made during the year 
1916-17. This added to the larger reduc- 
tion secured by the fixation of the price 
of wheat, which is part of the regulatory 
plan, has reduced the prices of flour to 
the consumer several dollars a barrel. In 
addition, the wheat and milling regula- 
tions have kept flour prices fairly stable 
in spite of an increasing shortage, due to 
the heavy shipments abroad. The regula- 
tions, as a whole therefore, have accom- 
plished substantial results. 

10. The regulations of flour jobbers’ 
— are free from the weaknesses in- 

erent in the regulations for the millers, 
since they fix only the gross profits that 
may be made, leaving the jobber free to 
earn what he can by efficient operation. 
The gross profit margins allowed the job- 
bers are also more nearly in line with their 
average margin under normal conditions 
than is the 25c per bbl allowed the millers, 
which as is stated elsewhere in this report, 
is a maximum, but taken in connection 
with the less than normal volume of out- 
put, is regarded by many millers as 
“allowable.” 

11. Consideration is now being given by 
the United States Food Administration to 
the improvement of the present regulation 
of millers’ profits in the light of experi- 
ence thus far gained. It is the opinion of 
the Commission that maximum prices of 
flour might be established, which would 
cover the cost of wheat and all manufac- 
turing, selling and general expenses and 
in addition would give the miller a reason- 
able profit. The standardization of flour 
by the Food Administration renders the 
shen of fixing flour prices much easier of 
accomplishment than was possible before 
the varied character of the output of dif- 
ferent mills was eliminated. Maximum 
prices established for different sections of 
the country would, of course, recognize 
differences in the cost of wheat and also 
in the other costs of large and small mills. 
This, or some similar plan, would make it 
profitable for millers to operate efficiently 
and keep costs down. 

12. The United States Food Adminis- 
tration has created an Enforcement Divi- 
sion whose duty it is to prevent profiteer- 
ing and infractions of the rules, and this 
Division is already. accomplishing positive 
results. The Federal Trade Commission 
is co-operating with this Division in check- 
ing up the accounts of flour millers and 
will make public in future reports the 
results of its investigations. 


WHEAT FLOUR MILLS 


According to census figures there were 
in 1914 about 7,000 merchant mills grind- 
ing wheat flour. Figures obtained from 
the United States Food Administration 


and other sources indicate that 100 mills 
probably produce 40 per cent of the total 
output of wheat flour, 200 mills GO per 
cent, and 1,000 mills 80 per cent, while the 
remaining 6,000 or more merchant mills 
only produce about 20 per cent of the 
total. 

A classification of 1,171 of the largest 
mills, according to capacity, showed the 
following: 





Daily capacity.— No. mills 
56,000 to 10,000 bbis 21 
1,000 to 6,000 bbis . 121 

600 to 1,000 bbis . 156 

250 to 500 bbis . 260 

100 to 250 bbis 613 

BORE bc Wie oc cacdsetebebcsentoccscds 1,171 


The manufacture of flour is a compara- 
tively simple operation and even in the 
largest mills the equipment is neither 
complicated nor expensive compared with 
the value of-the product. The labor re- 
quired in flour milling is also much less 
than in most other industries. This has 
made possible the construction and opera- 
tion of small mills, which, except in New _ 
England and a few southern states, still 
supply a considerable part of the local 
demand. 

The total capacity of all merchant flour 
mills in the country is far in excess of 
what is needed to handle the wheat avail- 
able for grinding, and except during the 
crop moving season, few mills are able to 
run at capacity. Notwithstanding this 
fact, new mills continue to be built each 
year. This excess of capacity has been 
facilitated by the small investment re- 
quired and is partly due to great local 
variations in grain production. 


.« While merchant flour mills are found 


in almost every state in the United States, 
there has been a natural development of 
the industry and of large scale production 
in centers favorably located with respect 
to the principal wheat producing regions. 
Minneapolis in the Northwest, Kansas 
City in the Southwest, and Buffalo on the 
Great Lakes, are the largest of such mill- 
ing centers, While the number of mills 
producing less than 100,000 bbls annually 
has declined noticeably since 1899, the 
number of mills producing more than this 
quantity has increased from 135 to 218, or 
more than 60 per cent. 

There has been some concentration of 
the ownership of flour mills, but for the 
most part, the industry is still character- 
ized by a large number of relatively small 
concerns, each operating a single mill. 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT FLOUR 


Census reports for 1914 show that 
545,728,431 bus of wheat were ground 
during that year, From this wheat 116,- 
403,770 bbls of flour worth $543,839,568 
were made. This represented a yield of 
about 1 bbl of flour and about 86 Ibs of 
feed for each 4.7 bus of wheat ground. 
The yield of flour varies somewhat from 
year to year and from mill to mill, de- 
pending upon the quality of wheat 
ground, the character of the equipment 
used, etc. During the 1917 crop year, for 
instance, some mills obtained a barrel of 
flour from about 4.5 bus of wheat. . 

While complete figures for the domestic 
production of flour are not available for 
the years subsequent to 1914 the output is 
estimated to have ranged from 105,000,000 
to 125,000,000 bbls with about 118,000,000 
bbls as a yearly average. Of this quan- 
tity, from 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 bbls 
have been exported annually. Imports of 
flour have been practically negligible, av- 
eraging only about 150,000 bbls a year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT FLOUR 


A considerable proportion of the flour 
milled in the United States is consumed 
at or near the place of production, but at 
least a half of the total output is sold in 





most cases maintains a warehouse from 
which he delivers flour to his customers in 
small lots. There are a few large jobbers, 
however, who sell in car lots and do not 


the small bakers who buy on credit. The 
car org og arasong sell to larger domestic or 
yers, usually for cash. 


COST AND PROFIT OF MILLING 


The Commission obtained the costs and 
profits of some 75 milling companies op- 
erating 130 mills for the five fiscal years, 
1912-13 to 1916-17. In most cases, the 


a 


+ reted: 
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fiscal is the " in June, 
op gt nig gre hs 
ever, use the . In such cases, 
the 1917 are for the first six 
months of only. The mills cov- 


year 
_ by the investigation include most of 
poling Ss ving ‘Gully capadly of tot ts 

a oe: oe i) ess 
than 200 bbls. are located in 
each of the Sapertant milling districts of 
the country, and together produce about 
40 per cent of the total domestic output 
of wheat flour. 

Great difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining accurate figures because of the un- 
satisfactory manner in which many com- 
— kept their records. Even for the 
arger concerns it was often impossible to 
secure complete data and this was general- 
ly true of the small companies investigat- 
ed. In fact, very few ers were found 
who kept their records in a manner to 
show the actual and complete cost of mak- 
ing and selling their production of flour. 
Proper revisions of cost to correct these 
deficiencies were made, however, in the 
costs of production as determined by the 
Commission. 

The following tabulation shows in sum- 

mary form the average results of opera- 
tions of the mills covered by the investiga- 
tion, for the last five fiscal or crop years. 
A summary statement of the costs and 
profits of these mills grouped according 


to location is 
Classification o 


in Exhibit A, and a 
mills according to their 
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a and sellin is 
nibit 4 ig costs given in 


SUMMARY OF COSTS AND PROFITS OF FLOUR MILLING FOR FISCAL OR CROP YEARS 


1912-13 TO 1916-17 
OR eed ec ereceee see serssesccvene « 1912-13 1913-14 hak 1915- oF 1916- 17 
1 


Number of mills . 

Flour produced Gn ‘1,000 bbis 
Feed produced (in 1,000 toms) ..........ceececeeeeece 
Wheat used (in 100,000 bus) ..........--0-00- Pesaces 
Cost of wheat used, per bu............ceceeseeeees ven 

Cost per barrel of flour— 

Wheat ..... 
Packages .........+. 
Operating and repairs. 
General expenses 











Totals 
Depreciation at 8c Db] .........-eeeeeeece wa beceiens ce 


Total cost of flour and feed 
Less value of feed produced 


ete ee eee eee eee eee 


Net cost of flour produced 
~— “_ profits per bbl flour— 


eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee) 


Net sa 


Net operating profit 
Rate of operating profit on net salest 


eee eee weer art eereeeeeseee 


eee eee eee ee ee 


Investment per barrel ..........ccceeeceeenee ut aves 
Rate of profit on investment..........00seesseesececs 




















1 1 2 
41,828 45,639 45,726 61,560 43,1:; 
1475 1,688 1,708 1,978 1,786 
1.867 2.026 2.071 2,849 1.9:s 
$0.89 $0.89 $1.20 $1.11 $1.75 
$3.97 $3.93 $5.45 $5.08 $8.22 
"26° .26 Ree * Seaaerss 
“19 "19 ES eee 
09 ‘09 oS. Sart 
19 [20 oe. 27 
$4.70 $4.67 $6.18 $5.77 $9.16 
‘08 0 ‘o3—t«w ‘03 
$4.73 $4.70 $6.21 $5.80 $9.19 
69 “11 36S 
$4.04 $8.93 $6.36 $5.02 $7.: 
$4.20 $4.11 $5.56 $5.26 $8.3; 
4.06 8.93 6.81 6.06 7.77 
14 19 26 387 
.03 .03 -03 .02 05 
11 16 22 .19 52 
2.7% 3.9% 38% 8.7% 6.2% 
$1.21 $1.23 $1.35 $1.28 $1.63 
9.4% 13.2% 16.8% 16.1% 31.8% 


*This is the net cost of flour produced, taking into account the difference between the 
opening and closing flour inventories and also including gains or losses on unfilled orders. 

tThe investment per barrel of flour as revised by the Commission is the average invest- 
ment for the year after deducting all outside investments where shown and also good-will, 
trade-marks, brands, etc., but including the value of rented plants. 


(Continued on page 292.) 





NEW YORK STATE* 


eteeeee 


Year . 
Number of milis 
Flour produced (in 1,000 DRes vse stacavaius 
Feed produced (in 1,000 — 
Wheat used (in 100,000 bus) ................ 
Cost of wheat used, per bu................... 

Cost per barrel flour— 
Webas cc cccacevces 
Packages .......++. 
Operating and repairs 
General expenses .... 
Selling expenses ..... 


Totals ... coccece 
Depreciation at “Be POM MbS o0-0b oeses ses 






Total cost of flour and feed 
Less value of feed produced ......./......... 
Net cost of flour produced 


Sales and pea ~~ ae -ageiey 
TEAR RIE os occec cd copoccccrsceccecccceseess e 


Profit 
Less interest “(except bond) bBo dewawess cocsace 


Net operating profit 
Rate of operating profit on net sales.......... 


Investment per bbl producedt 
Rate of profit on investment ........ Rsessces 


eee eee eee ee ee eee 


*Includes one mill in Maryland for years 1913-14 and 1915. 





EXHIBIT A 
Costs and Profits of Flour Mills by Groups, 1912-13 to 1916-17 















































1912-18 1913-14 1914-15 1916-16 1916-'" 
14 15 -.16 14 1 
3,212 3,636 4,584 3,600 1,962 
110 129 170 34 72 
143 163 208 163 89 
$0.98 $0.98 $1.27 $1.30 $2.11 
$4.39 $4.40 $5.74 $5.91 $9.61 
+81 -30 -26 -29 -38 
20 20 19 21 +27 
14 -15 14 -13 18 
15 -18 16 19 30 
$5.19 $5.23 $6.49 $6.73 $10.74 
-03 -03 -03 .03 -03 
$5.22 $5.26 $6.52 $6.76 $10.77 
8 -89 -93 -84 1.31 
$4.39 $4.37 $5.69 $5.92 $9.46 
$4.59 $4.67 $5.83 $6.10 $9.62 
4.41 4.40 6.58 5.87 9.20 
18 +27 +26 -23 «42 
-04 -03 04 -03 07 
-14 +24 -21 -20 -35 
3.0% 5.1% 3.7% 8.4% . 3.7% 
$2.68 $2.46 $2.22 $2.59 $3.17 
5.2% 9.7% 9.2% 7.9% 11.1% 


tCost of sales includes esti- 


mated increase or decrease in gain Or loss on unfiNed orders. {The investment per barrel of 
flour as revised by the Commission is the average investmnt for the year after deducting all 
outside investments where shown and also good-will, trade-marks, brands, etc., but including 


the value of rented plants, 











SOUTHWESTERN* 
WOOP ccccecsee ° ++ 1912-18 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
Number of mills ‘ ve 29 3 37 7 36 
Flour produced (in 1,000 bbis) 6,723 7,163 9,092 9,736 9,160 
Feed produced (in 1,000 tons) . 221 276 364 391 369 
Wheat used (in 100,000 bus) ........ 260 324 412 449 417 
Cost of wheat used, per bu... $0.94 $0.89 $1.11 $1.12 $1.68 
Cost per barrel flour— 
WARE. ve. cnc cb cvedsecccosescesces: $4.27 $4.01 $5.04 $5.16 $7.65 
Pac revere +27 .28 24 24 .29 
Operating and repairs .23 -24 -22 22 -26 
General expenses .... -12 13 13 13 -16 
Selling expenses .. -16 17 -16 -17 21 
ME cee ERSUE cebcSdcvvviccecépsrarane $5.06 $4.83 $5.79 $5.92 $8.57 
Depreciation “at ec RS ee ee rere are ere 03 03 -03 03 03 
Total cost of flour and feed ..........+++- $5.08 $4.86 $5.82 $5.95 $8.60 
Less value of feed produced .........-+see0+% 78 86 -86 84 1.19 
Net cost of flour produced ...........++«+ $4.30 $4.00 $4.96 $6.11 $7.41 
Sales and profits per bb! flour— 
Wet GRIND ce nicesccciaceccccsvacdcrcvacessect $4.39 $4.18 $5.20 $5.32 $7.87 
Cost of sales, including ome and selling 
expe BPcbeddeccvccvcescsccccses peedee 4.32 3.99 4.96 5.14 7.33 
SOPRRES Covad oder oonsedscesevooecee 07 -19 26 18 54 
Less futorent “(except bond) Peticts shh 060 cee’ -03 -03 03 .03 -04 
Net operating profit ............. occvcces -04 -16 +22 »15 -50 
Rate of operating profit on net sales.......++ ° 1.0% 3.8% 4.3% 2.8% 6.3% 
Investment per barrelf ........... Sieees "$1.09 $1.16 $1.17 $1.15 $1.44 
Rate of profit on investment ........ eeceseces 4.0% 13.6% 20.9% 13.1% 34.4% 


*Includes one mill in Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska and 
tSee first page of Exhibit. t¢See first page of Exhibit. 


ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN AND OHIO 


cence thnens vacgenr aotbabe 
Number of mitia 977, 
Flour paenees (in 1,000 bbis) 
Feed uced (in 1,000 tons) 
Wheat used (in 100,000 pee rah pee 
Cost of wheat used, per bu................... 





Cost per barrel ee 





ie 1913-18 1913-14 1914-18 1916-16 1916-17 
* 9 9 

1,712 2,140 2,242 2,274 1,790 

62 17 82 82 65 

7 96 102 104 81 

$1.00 $0.96 $1.16 $1.23 $1.71 

$4.31 $5.21 $5.60 $7.78 

21 17 15 .19 

20 21 22 .28 

ll ll +12 .16 

ll .10 .10 .18 

$4.94 $5.80 $6.19 $8.48 


WORE cc ake eh Fes Labwebas Cn b6ai shes 4s as scite 1912-13 
Depreciation at 3c DD] ..... ccc cece eee eeeee > 
Total cost of flour and feed .............. $5.14 
Less value of feed produced ...........0.00++ 9 
Net cost of flour produced .............. $4.22 
Sales and profits per bbl flour— 
D8 Rp Pe ee Pa $4.32 
Cost of sales, including general and selling 
@RPONSOST ccc csccsessccccvcccsscccccscceecs 4.23 
Avie tials OW Male hace > ob Gen beuewy see -09 
Less interest CRUG DOMED. Viarie kc ccc cccceve .06 
Net operating profit ............60ceeeee .03 
Rate of operating profit on net sales.......... 71% 
Investment per bbi producedt ........... $1.36 
Rate of profit on investment ..........++e+6+ 4 


tSee first page of Exhibit. 











OOP eis nis bbs cewowte ceteedi welche wcreiaestess 1912-13 
Number of milis asa te Ave h-mene ualek oe Obes 6 2 
Flour produced (in 1,000 bbis) .............. 3,704 
Feed produced (in 1,000 tons) ............... 134 
Wheat used (in 100,000 bus) ................ 16 
Cost of wheat used, per bu.................-. $0.80 
Cost per barrel of flour— 
Wheat ... $3.63 
Packages 2 
Operating and repairs -21 
GOMOTAT GOON Sono dies oes e tae ckne veces eee -12 
SO: GENRE on a8 808s oe Be Kawa bce bodes 165 
RIL, .n diaks vw gies pass crack ods 0% cre ke hae $4.33 
Depreciation at Sc Dbl .............ccceeeenes 0 
Total cost of flour and feed ...........4.- $4.36 
Less value of feed produced ...........+e0s0% -76 
Net cost of flour produced ............+++. $3.60 
Sales and profits per bbl flour— 
WOE GAIGR: ois 5 bs Va ted Ho ceBene coe cceess resepes $3.80 
Cost of sales, including sc nerpa and selling 
expenses” Vede edocs redhhetdececdidesses aed 3.65 
PUM 4 00 0 ah0 on cuwdbay bewbanevcssecedees 15 
Less interest ‘(except bond) oeneedervovdpeoere .04 
Net operating profit ............6+5 eesee 11 
Rate of operating profit on net sales......... 3.0% 
Investment per bbI* ............ retire $2.08 
Rate of profit on investment ........ edeveoese 5.4% 
*See first page of Exhibit. 
NORTH WESTERN* 
Year ...... vaseeevecsosesovece aces vecees 1912-13 
Number of milis bec be Pree Cae whee 46 


Flour produced (in 1,000 bbis) . 
Feed produced (in 1,000 tons) 





Wheat used (in 100,000 —_ Bhd bcowe'ead kt dee 
Cost of wheat used, per bu ...............06. 
Cost per barrel Pot a 
WS ec dacnevcedece Daa hob. dhe'.o nha het mee’ $3.88 
WG SEU b phot ewesrebeevsccccdvcccveweees 2 
Operating ‘ana SE Wend dhs a bioe se ctdweeie AT 
GOmOTOE GRUNER oie aie cece ene divcvevcaws 07 
BT Ty CEE ere eee 21 
CES EEbh whites so h.0s dowd power toes $4.59 
Depreuation at 8c bbi ; OO UE se Venr Piss pebaboneee 0 
Total cost of flour and feed .............. $4.62 
Less value of feed produced .............5.. -62 
Net cost Of MOUF «o sicsesecccccccccsveshes $4.00 
Sales and profits per bi flour— 
BOGE UN eg 6 et Kee bes 06 CREB es ics ceageioyse $4.16 
Cost of sales, including” general and selling 
MNOONT ib vv sss ov ccues dahesae a Pee TY 4.01 
babs dapegs chile ete veebeseveseocne 15 
Seno tolepeak (except bond) .....ccceesecseeee -02 
Net operating profit .........+++++ Sdepiee 13 
Rate of operating profit on net sales. socsstcee ~ RBH 
IIR om ny ae producedt ....<...--» $0.94 
of profit on investment ................. 14.1%. 





















































1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
-03 -03 -03 
$4.97 $5.83 $6.22 
-98 -98 -93 
$3.99 $4.85 $5.29 
$4.12 $5.07 $5.46 
3.98 4.84 5.26 
14 -23 -20 
-04 -03 04 
-10 +20 -16 
2.6% 3.9% 2.9% 
$1.41 $1.38 $1.42 
1.3% 14.2% 11.1% 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
22 22 22 
3,641 3,116 8,227 
129 111 119 
162 138 144 
$0.83 $1.04 $0.96 
$3.71 $4.63 $4.27 
-22 +20 19 
21 -23 +24 
13 -16 -16 
15 -18 -16 
$4.42 $5.40 $5.02 
-03 -03 -03 
$4.45 $5.43 $5.06 
-76 87 82 
$3.69 $4.56 $4.23 
$3.83 $4.86 $4.47 
3.69 4.41 4.32 
14 45 15 
-04 06 .03 
-10 .40 -12 
2.6% 81% 2.8% 
$2.06 $2.67 $2.70 
4.7% 14.8% 4.7% 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
49 50 60 
29,059 26,692 32,723 
1,02 991 1,262 
1,281 1,211 1,489 
$0.87 «$1.25 = $1.08 
$3.85 $5.65 $4.94 
27 +23 +25 
17 +18 18 
07 08 07 
22 25 28 
$4.58 = $6.39 «$5.67 
03 -03 03 
$4.61 $6.42  —«- $5.70 
12 182 15 
a —_— 

$3.89 = $560 $4.95 
$4.05 = $5.75 $5.21 
8.87 5.53 4.98 
18 22 28 
02 08 08 
RT Eee tee 
4.0% 88% 4.2% 
0.98 $115. $4.08 
16.8% 16.6% 0% 


*Includes one mill in Buffalo, N. ¥., 1918-17, {Bee first page of Exhibit. - 
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$1.44 
87.9% 
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THE PINCH 

It is most gratifying to note with what 
harmony and devotion to a common aim, 
the welfare of the great cause, the millers, 
bakers and others concerned in the mak- 
ing and selling of flour and the baking 
of bread are bending every energy to the 
full accomplishment of the task laid upon 
them by the Food Administrator. 

This task has grown increasingly diffi- 
cult with the shrinking of wheat supplies 
and the growing need of finding substi- 
tutes that will satisfy the domestic con- 
sumer, while practically all the wheat 
flour is sent abroad to maintain the troops 
in the field and the people they are de- 
fending. No one hesitates a moment to 
make sacrifices in order that the main 
purpose shall be served, and all gladly 
deny themselves the wheat bread to which 
they are accustomed, to help the cause. 

As the time passes between now and 
harvest, the degree of self-abnegation 
must necessarily increase, but the millers 
and bakers of the country will only be 
stirred to greater effort and more inge- 
nuity and enterprise in meeting conditions 
and fully satisfying demands. 

They are now on the home stretch, and 
going strong. -Unitéd to accomplish the 
desired result, eager to co-operate, enthu- 
siastic and sincere in their anxiety fully 
to respond to the call for patriotic service, 
both millers and bakers have gone over 
the top, and are in full pursuit of the 
enemy, hunger, which is their particular 
objective in this fight. 

They have been told that “food will win 
the war.” Very well, they will furnish it; 
if wheat is lacking, they will use some- 
thing else and do their best with it. Bak- 
ers are working nights to devise new and 
palatable substitutes for wheat bread; 
they are sharing so-called. “trade secrets” ; 
they are helping each other, and they are 
pushing forward resolved to win through 
and justify their industry as foremost in 
accomplishment for the common good. 

In this splendid spirit of public service, 
great and hitherto impossible things will 
be done: the people at home and abroad 
will be fed and well fed, and there will 
be no complaint. 

The pinch of the situation is here, but 
it will find the bakers undismayed and 
ready to meet it in a determination to 
support the Food Administrator to the 
fullest possible degree. They understand 
what he needs and must have, and so far 
as they are concerned, they are ready to 
furnish it, regardless of individual suc- 
cess or profit. 

From_now until the new crop comes the 
great test of endurance. This will be met 
with courage. Each and every soldier in 
the American army of food purveyors 
will do his full duty to his country, and 
there will be no slackers, no whiners, no 
malingerers. 

The test will not be long, and the pros- 
pect ahead is a splendid one. The wheat 
crop promises to be unusually large. If 
it comes up to expectations, if it reaches 
eight hundred and fifty million bushels, 
which seems entirely probable, the long- 
continued strain upon American millers 
and bakers will be ended, and normal con- 
ditions will be restored. 

With five hundred million bushels for 
home consumption and one hundred mil- 





lions for seed, there will be left two hun- 
dred and fifty million bushels for export, 
which will be ample for all requirements. 
Then there will no longer be need for re- 
strictions in the use of wheat flour; bak- 
ers may revert to their accustomed mix- 
tures, and the American public can eat all 
the wheat bread it wants. 

This goal is fairly in sight; meantime a 
few months of makeshifts and substitutes, 
some hardships and inconveniences, much 
ingenuity in bread-making, and the exer- 
tion of every ounce of energy to meet the 
emergency, will be the contribution of- 
fered to the cause by the American bak- 
ers, and assuredly they will not falter or 
fail in making it. 


BAKERS AND THE LIBERTY LOAN 

In New York City, the bakers’ com- 
mittee secured subscriptions to the third 
issue of Liberty bonds to an amount ex- 
ceeding a million dollars. One bread 
company subscribed two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and a baking company one 
hundred thousand; others took bonds in 
amounts fully proportionate to the vol- 
ume of their business, 

Throughout the whole country, bakers 
have responded to this call with the ut- 
most: liberality, and in this manner, as 
well as in their active interest and par- 
ticipation in the work of the Food Ad- 
ministration, they have shown a most 
commendable spirit of patriotism which 
reflects the very highest credit upon the 
industry. 

When the story of this war is written, 
several chapters should be given to the 
manner in which the American man of 
business, commonly supposed to be mere- 
ly a money-getter with no ideals above 
profit-making, met his responsibilities. 
Therein the baker is entitled to very 
prominent recognition for the splendid 
spirit he has shown and is showing in 
bringing his contribution of valuable 
service and liberal bond subscriptions to 
the nation’s support. 


GOOD PROGRESS 

The writer of this was recently in 
Washington, and took occasion to inquire 
of the proper authority in the Food Ad- 
ministration concerning the manner in 
which the baking trade was fulfilling re- 
quirements. He was told with enthusiasm 
that it was performing its part magnifi- 
cently. 

In particular, most favorable comment 
was made upon the manner in which bak- 
ers throughout the country have adopted 
the plan of the Technical Service Com- 
mittee which was adopted at the Chicago 
meeting last month, and commended at 
the time in these columns. 

Since then, conferences have been held 
in every state, and local organizations for 
mutual help have been formed. These 
state organizations are working closely 
with the local food administrators. Re- 
ports show that ninety per cent of the 
bakers in each state have signed the 
pledge cards to conserve wheat and assist 
each other. 

This plan has drawn the wholesale and 
retail bakers more closely together than 
they have ever been before. Many of the 
larger.companies have loaned their super- 
intendents or experts to the state Tech- 
nical Service committees, and these men 


are giving demonstrations at various 
points, teaching the smaller bakers how 
to handle substitutes to the best advan- 
tage. The travelling expenses of these 
skilled experts are borne by their own 
companies, and their services are contrib- 
uted freely for the good of the cause. 

Constructive work of.this character is 
invaluable, both to the nation and the bak- 
ery trade. Its results will be far- 
reaching, and the baker who co-operates 
will not only serve his country well, but 
will also benefit himself. 





THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

As the end of the crop year approaches, 
many millers have been anxious concern- 
ing two things of vital importance to 
them: how shall a final settlement of their 
business be effected, satisfactory to the 
Food Administration and fair to them- 
selves, and upon what basis will their 
future operations be conducted? 

Very wisely, the Food Administration 
has determined that these two important 
questions shall be the subject of special 
and careful investigation and report, and 
a committee has been appointed, of which 
Dr. Taussig is the chairman, to consider 
them. This committee is well selected, 
and consists of able and impartial men, 
who will do their utmost to arrive at a 
conclusion which will be just both to the 
public and the millers. 

Already it has had several sessions in 
Washington, during which the subjects 
were discussed in a general way. For the 
settlement of the business for the current 
year, a plan has been proposed which 
offers a solution to the complex problem 
so equitable that it is remarkable. Its 
originator or originators have shown true 
genius in its preparation, and it would 
seem to be entirely practicable and ex- 
tremely fair to all concerned. 

This proposal was submitted at a meet- 
ing of the Milling Division held in Chicago 
last Saturday, and unanimously approved 
by those present, who accepted it as being 
entirely in accord with the spirit of the 
agreement between the Food Administra- 
tor and the millers, satisfactory to the 
trade, just and equitable. 

If the Taussig committee is of like 
mind, this long-discussed question will be 
settled in a manner which should bring 
peace to the troubled minds of those who 
were in doubt as to the net outcome of this 
most remarkable year, and fully satisfy 
both the authorities and the millers. It 
will dispose of the income tax problem, 
and place all millers throughout the coun- 
try on the same basis of compensation in 
proportion to the capacity of their plants. 

It is to be hoped that this plan, or some 
variant of it, may be speedily decided 
upon, so that the trade may be relieved of 
its suspense and know definitely where it 
stands, or will stand, at the end of its 
year’s work, with its manifold changes 
and anxieties. 

As to the future, Mr. Hoover has de- 
clared that, given a wheat crop such as the 
present prospects seem to justify, say 
eight hundred and fifty million bushels, 
there will be no need for anything more 
than the exercise of supervisory powers 
over the milling and grain trade by the 
Food Administration, and they may ex- 
pect to resume their normal functions with 
very little interference. With an abun- 
dance of wheat there will be no. necessity 
for much conservation; the price will, of 
course, be based upon the minimum estab- 
lished by the President; there will be no 
speculation in wheat, and competition 
among the millers may be trusted to keep 
flour and feed values within reasonable 
limits. 


—_-~ 


- Meantime, millers and bakers must pre- 
pare themselves to endure with patience 
whatever inconveniences or hardships may 
be experienced on account of the growing 
scarcity of wheat, as there can be no ma- 
terial relief in the situation until the new - 
crop is harvested. This they will, of 
course, gladly do, while continuing to the 
end to remain steadfast and loyal in the 
performance of their duty to their coun- 
try and its allies. 





A FAIR REPORT 

Although the daily press has already 
published extracts from the report made 
to the President by the Federal Trade 
Commission on flour-milling and flour- 
jobbing,; The Northwestern Miller con- 
siders it not only desirable but necessary 
to devote a very considerable amount of 
space that can ill be spared in this issue 
to the publication of this important docu- 
ment in full and without abbreviation. 

It does this for several reasons. One is 
that millers, flour buyers and bakers will 
be interested in reading all the facts set 
forth in the report, which, while they 
might not be intelligible or of interest to 
the public, are understandable and of 
value to all those concerned in the busi- 
ness of making, selling and buying flour. 
Another is that only in its entirety can 
the report be properly understood. 

There is great danger of misinterpreta- 
tion in a summarized and condensed re- 
port. False and wholly unjust conclu- 
sions, not warranted by the document 
itself, are frequently drawn by those who 
separate outstanding conclusions from 
their qualifying contexts, 

In this case, for instance, many news- 
papers of the more sensational sort have 
discovered in this report justification for 
headlines charging the millers with mak- 
ing outrageous profits during the war, 
ignoring the fact that the pre-war net 
operating profit, as shown in the report, 
was abnormally low, while that of 1916-17 
was due to circumstances over which the 
millers had no control whatever. These 
newspapers also convey the impression to 
the public, although they may not definite- 
ly say so, that the millers are still making 
profits equal to those obtained before the 
Food Administration was established. 

From these garbled reports, carelessly 
and ignorantly interpreted, with headlines 
accenting whatever of sensationalism may 
be forcibly extracted from them by ig- 
noring qualifying and explanatory facts, 
the public unfortunately gains but one 
lasting impression, which is that millers 
have been and still are profiteering; a most 
unjust and untrue deduction, not in the 
least justified by a careful perusal of the 
document itself. 

This is the penalty of misrepresentation 
which all trades subject to official investi- 
gations must patiently bear, and this is why 
they dread them. However careful, con- 
scientious and accurate such a report may 
be, after it has been subjected to conden- 
sation and summarization, and again to 
the rough and ready process of further 
elimination to meet the newspapers’ space 
requirements, there remain for the public 
only a few bare facts and figures, which, 
deprived of their original modifications 
and explanations, may. be manipulated and 
distorted into a meaning most unjust to 
the subjects of investigation. 

Read as a whole and without intent to 
extract something sensational from it that 
will stand out well in glaring headlines, 
this report is a fair and reasonable one. 
To those who understand conditions dur- 
ing the period considered by it, the fiscal 
or crop years. from 1912 to 1917, there is 
nothing in, the figures adduced which 

ee 
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needs to be apologized for or which re- 
quires to be condoned. 

It was perfectly natural, indeed un- 
avoidable, and therefore not in the least 
blameworthy, that profits on flour, under 
conditions then prevailing, should have 
risen from the a comaiie Jew tevek Of 
eleven cents a barrel, which was destruc- 
tive of the industry, to the abnormall 
high level of fifty-seven cents a barrel. 
Considering the chaotic conditions which 
prevailed in 1917, the vast advances in the 
price of wheat, the flour panic that ex- 
isted, and other circumstances which in- 
fluenced milling operations, it is surpris- 
ing that the increase was not even greater. 

ft will be noted that the report closes 
with the beginning of the crop year of 
1917-18, and therefore does not consider 
the stabilization of prices and the regula- 
tion of the trade which followed the a 
pointment of the Food Administrator. In 
this the milling industry promptly and 
seaman | co-operated, ng as anx- 
ious to moderate any excesses due to war 
conditions as the authorities were. When 
the report for 1917-18 appears, it will be 
seen with what Be gr success the Food 
Administrator and his trade associates 
regulated the milling business and served 
the public both at home and abroad. 

report, while open to the criticism 
inevitable when a committee of laymen, 
wholly ignorant of trade methods and 
unable fully to understand or sympathize 
with the problems of an industry, at- 
tempts to act as a jury to pass upon its 
conduct, is, nevertheless, an obviously 
earnest and sincere attempt to arrive at 
facts, to state the truth, and to deal justly 
and fairly with all concerned. 

It is, moreover, a valuable document as 
showing with reasonable accuracy and 
unquestioned impartiality the condition 
of the trade in relation to the public be- 
fore the Food Administration undertook 
its direction. With many of its minor 
conclusions The Northwestern Miller 
would take issue, but these are inconse- 
quential deductions, hardly worthy, in 
such times as these, of prolonged discus- 
sion. On the whole, the report may be 
accepted as substantially correct, and is 
certainly a vindication of the milling in- 
dustry from the many sensational charges 
made against it by ignorant persons, both 
in the press and on the platform, during 
the spring and early summer of 1917. 

There is but one thing which all future 
investigators might well bear in mind: to 
look at the large side of the question instead 
of its smaller end; to give up the micro- 
scope and apply the broad view. Too much 
emphasis is usually placed upon the cents 
gained by the miller and too little upon 
the dollars saved to the public. If they 
will but consider what might have hap- 
pened during 1917-18 if the millers of 
the United States had not voluntarily 
placed themselves under the direction of 
the Food Administrator, coming forward 
promptly and willingly to co-operate, they 
will realize more fully what an enormously 
valuable service has been rendered to the 

le of the United States and the allies 
y the Food Administration. 

This is not to apologize for whatever 
profits may be made by the millers during 
this crop year, as these will at least cut in 
half those shown to have been made in 
1916-17, but merely to call attention to the 
tremendous saving, measured in dollars 
and not in cents, accomplished by the Food 
Administrator during his term in office, 
with the intelligent, neem co-operation 
of the American milling industry. 


Mill Offers Entire Output 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 20.—The 
Food Administration has been notified by 
the W. R. Setzler Mill & Gin Co., of 
Wolfe City, Texas, that it will turn over 
to the Grain Corporation for export to the 
allies the entire output of its mill until 
July 1. While many mills have agreed 
to co-operate with the government in mak- 
ing the wheat conservation programme 
effective, the Setzler company, the Food 
Administration declares, is first mill 
to offer its entire output. 

The wheat flour abstinence movement is 
fast taking hold in Texas. Food Adminis- 
trator Peden has reported to Washington 
that the entire state has gone on a wheat- 
less basis for 45 days, and will extend this 
period if necessary. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


Mill Co., Fargo, N. D: Crop best 











in years; looks fine. 
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RAIN HELPS WINTER WHEAT 


Southwest, Missouri and Mlinois All Report 
Beneficial Moisture, with Excel- 
lent Crop Prospects 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Further fall of rain and 
snow over the week-end has been of addi- 
tional bar to yA condition of wheat in 
the Southwest. crop prospects are 
now exceedingly good in every Post of the 
territory. i R. E. LING. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., April 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The weather continues showery, 
and all sections in Missouri and southern 
Illinois had another good rainfall. Tem- 
peratures have been higher and more sea- 
sonable. Sunshiny weather is now needed 
for the growing wheat crop, which remains 
in good condition. Perer Deruen. 


OHIO MILLERS IN SESSION 


Hold Annual Meeting at Columbus, with 200 
in Attendance—Noted Speakers Pres- 
ent—New Officers Elected 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association was held 
at the Hotel Southern, Columbus, April 
16-17, with L. B. Miller, president, in the 
chair. 

An address of welcome was made by 
the Hon. J. Y. sae We which was a ring- 
ing patriotic s » very much appreci- 
ated. T. J. Hanley pon Hane | for the 
association. 

Mr. Miller, in his president’s address, 
referred to the various benefits which had 
been realized from operating under regu- 
lations of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, notably those resulting from 
the uniform sales contract and uniform 
milling conditions. He expressed the 
opinion that some provision should be 
made this next year in the regulations to 
permit the millers to accumulate a sur- 
plus to take care of later periods of cur- 
tailed production. He also suggested the 
formation of a Winter Wheat Millers’ 
League, and depreciated any changes in 
wheat grades which would lead to impair- 
ment in quality of wheat grown. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Secretary Tanner, in his report, called 
attention to the fact that 78 regular mem- 
bers and 18 associate members had been 
added during the year, making the total 
membership 279 regular and 59 associ- 
ates. He expressed the opinion that the 
goal of 350 members should be aimed at 
this year, and that this was a possibility, 
if every one would do his duty. 

Reference was made to uniform ac- 
counting systems, particularly that of the 
Food Administration, and to various 
methods of enforcement of the regulations 
which had been adopted. One miller, who 
had been guilty of overcharging a. cus- 
tomer, set up the plea that he did not 
know what the actually cost. In 
his case, the mill was ordered to close 
down until he had installed a reliable 
accounting system, which should tell him 
how much it cost to make a barrel of flour. 

Secretary Tanner said that he endeav- 
ored to keep in close touch with and to 

rate with the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration, and also with 
the federal state food administrator. He 
pointed out that there had been some 
complaint that some millers were pack- 
ing 47 Ibs of feed in a 50-lb Pig oe" sack 
and selling it for 50 Ibs, and that this 
was a violation of the law. 

The proposed adoption of the decimal 








system, as the basis of package weights, 
was referred to, and a joint meeting of 
Ohio, Indiana and Mic millers was 

sizes under the 


suggested. The fraction 

mal will be 2, 4, 5, 10, 25 and 
50 Ibs. Credit. for the introduction of 
this bill in Congress is due to A. Mennel, 
of Toledo. 

The report of the treasurer showed the 
association to be in excellent financial 
condition, with a larger cash balance on 
ee ee Oey eee Oe eee ee 

ore. 

Colonel Charles B. Jenkins, of the No- 
blesville (Ind.) Milling Co., gave a talk 
on what the government regulations have 
done for the miller, pointing out some of 
the advan which have been derived 
under this plan of operation. His talk 

= in character. 


was also 
J. A. Wells, secreta of 
Opin ln eal pepe We 


ra” 
7 


Balanced Yields from All Milling Grains, 
and the Future of Substitutes.” Mr. 
Wells considered the influence of climate 
and soil on wheat, and the use of such 
substitutes as corn meal, corn flour, barley 
flour and potato flour. 

O. King, of the Bemis-Indianapolis Bag 
Co., gave a talk on packages and their 
future, which was somewhat historical, 
and treated on cotton, burlap, paper and 


barrels as packa 
D. W. Dedrick, of the United States 


Department of A ture, spoke on dust 
explosions in m and elevators, with 
illustrations. 


Mark N. Mennel, divisional chairman 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, was not able to be present, and a 
telegram was read from him. His place 
was taken by H. W. Applegate, of his 
office, who ed briefly and answered a 
number of inquiries from those present, 
clearing up a number of its apparent- 
ly not well understood by some of the 
members. He expressed the hope that 
every mill in Ohio would furnish some 
flour to the government, and that small 
mills should now feel encouraged to do 
this from the fact that payment was made 
against invoices, and that there was a pos- 
sibility of yment being arranged 
against sight drafts. 

In the absence of State Food Adminis- 
trator Fred C. Croxton, he was repre- 
sented by B. H. Davis, of his office. The 
division of functions between the Millin 
Division and the work of the state fi 
administrator was clearly indicated. 
There was considerable discussion result- 
ing from Mr. Davis’ talk. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke of recent activi- 
ties of the Federation, referring to the 
bill introduced into Congress for the 
adoption of the decimal system for flour 
packages, the recent om in grain 
grades, taxes on drafts and the arrival 
of shipments for export in bad condition. 
He called attention to the fact that the 

resent standard sizes of packages can 
be used for the new weights under the 
decimal system, which will make. it un- 
necessary to discard sacks in stock. 

Sight and demand drafts, he said, are 
not taxable when accompanied by sepa- 
rate notice to hold for the arrival of car. 
The Federation had been unable to dis- 
cover who was responsible for the changes 
advocated in grain grades, but there was 
a suspicion that this had been due to 
RE by the farmers to dockage. 

. L, Finnell acted as toastmaster at 
the Fellowship Dinner, which was attend- 
ed by nearly 300 members and guests. 

E. M. Stults, of the Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon, was elected president; J. 
E. McLean, of the Washington Milling 
Co., Washington C. H., vice-president, 
and Frank H. Tanner, Columbus, treas- 
urer. L. -C. Chase, of the Mansfield Mill- 
ing Co., and F. E. Barker, of the Ham- 
ilton Milling Co., were elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

A resolution was unanimously passed 
pledging the association to full-hearted 
support of the Food Administration. The 
meeting was especially marked by the 
patriotic fervor of those attending and by 
the apparent desire of the entire member- 
ship to do everything required in the way 
of sacrifice or co-operation to help win 





the war. W. H. Wieern, Jr. 
Export War Tax 
F. H. Price, export agent of the Millers’ 


National Federation, has received the fol- 
lowing from B. C. Keith, deputy commis- 
sioner of internal revenue at Washington, 
relative to war tax on exports: 

“Relative to the tax which has been 
paid, you are advised that claim for re- 
fund of a tax found to have been improp- 
erly collected should be made on Treasury 

rtment Form 46 and filed with the 
= ector salt br tee revenue to whom the 

was the carrier, supported 
evidence that the tra Fer gr 4 
titled to exemption, that the tax was 
collected by carrier and turned over 
to the government.” 


Omaha Bread Price Fair 

Announcement was made April 20, by 
sw on ae ig oe at Wash- 
ngton, t rice 
Omaha bakers for a loaf of yom ry 
fair and — price. This decision 
overrules Nebraska Administrator Wat- 
tles, who ordered Omaha bakers to charge 
only 7140. 





April 24, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbis: Apr. 21 Apr. 22 

Apr. 20Apr.13 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....160,595 162,556 437,535 375,355 
Duluth-Superior 18,845 16,925 14,660 17,525 











Milwaukee ..... 3,100 1,800 12,600 12,000 

Totals ....... 182,540 181,280 464,785 404,88) 
Outside mills*.. 61,750 ...... 148,245 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..244,290 ...... 195,030 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 18,765 11,600 33,400 29,600 
St. Louist ..... 24,800 27,300 53,000 46,000 
Buffalo ........ 126,450 125,800 119,500 115,400 
Rochester ..... 6,500 7,000 15,500 9,800 
Chicago ....... 15,500 7,250 23,760 20,750 
Kansas City.... 33,400 27,160 67,600 65,300 
Kansas Cityt...132,735 114,165 248,630 163,645 
Toledo ........ 10,020 12,300 23,800 29,500 
Toledof ....... 18,300 17,620 57,105 80,485 


Nashville** + 32,950 64,410 115,035 111,385 
Portland, Oreg.. 28,020 25,600 15,760 ...... 
Seattle ........ 31,645 27,800 20,920 16,085 
Tacoma eeeeces $3,670 27,785 31,790 26,225 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 21 Apr. 22 
Apr. 20 Apr. 13 1917 1916 

31 


Minneapolis ...... 31 85 78 
Duluth-Superior .. 54 38 40 49 
Outside mills* .... 28 35 69 57 
Average spring.. 31 33 78 71 
Milwaukee ........ 24 14 $105 48 
St. Louis ......... 37 23 66 72 
St. Louist ........ 32 35 68 76 
Buffalo wosv....... 76 75 72 69 
Rochester ........ 48 46 77 48 
CHICEZO 06... .500. 55 17 91 72 
Kansas City ...... 40 33 95 77 
Kansas Cityt ..... 45 38 83 61 
pi ee rs 21 26 50 62 
C, ee re 29 31 64 63 
Nashville** ....... 21 31 70 71 
Portland, Oregon.. 84 77 47 
BOAtt 6 cccvne cess 65 59 51 39 
Tacoma .......++. 59 48 65 46 
po eee rs 44 38 69 66 
Minnesota-Dakotas 31 33 78 71 
Other states ...... 45 39 70 6 


Flour output for week ending April 20 at 
all above points shows an increase of 6 pe: 
cent from week ending April 13. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week, 





D. D. DAVIS TO BE MAJOR 


Assistant to Mr. Bell in Central Office of 
Milling Division Enters Aviation 
Section of Signal Corps 


New York, N. Y., April 20.—Donald 
D. Davis, who has since the organization 
of the Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration been connect- 
ed with the General Office as assistant to 
James F, Bell, resigned last week to go 
to Washington in another branch of gov- 
ernment service, and will be commissioned 
as major in the aviation section:of the 
Signal Corps. 

r. Davis was largely responsible for 
the upbuilding of the organization of the 
main office of the Milling Division, and 
those who came in contact with him are 
Pawn of on fine a ability he 

rought to ru large amount of 
detail work eat Of netonir had to be 
handled through the office of this organi- 
zation. 

By his decision to carry his activities 
into another field, the Milling Division 
suffers a loss. The work, however, will be 
in very capable hands, as for the past sev- 
eral mon Emmet Hoffman has been 
handling a certain portion of it, and will 
on the departure of Mr. Davis take over 
all of the work formerly handled and 
directed by him. 





W. QuackensusH. 


Lake Service Established 

Director-General McAdoo has ordered 
the establishment of a Great Lakes steam- 
ship line hea ag wane =, nare 
Michi ports to ra under the 
jurisdiction of the Administra- 
tion. It will be known as the Lehigh Val- 
ley Trans tion Co. A fleet of seven 
vessels be operated, and others adde: 
later if needed. All-rail rates will apply. 
The service is to be established primarily 
to move freight from the East to the West. 





——_—_, 








an alias pale ice at ak ash 











April 24, 1918 
BAKERS AT BURLINGTON 


Annual Meeting of Transmississippi Associa- 
tion with 250 Bakers and Supply 
Men in Attendance 

Bururnetox, Iowa, April 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The third annual convention 
of the Trans-Mississippi Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was opened today by M. Zinsmaster, 
of Des Moines, president. 
Schweichardt welcomed the visitors in 
the absence of the mayor. Lee Walker, of 
the Food Administration, Columbus, spoke 
on enforcement of regulations. John C. 
McAlpine, of Philadelphia, explained what 
the government required in the way of 
reports, exhibited charts installed in vari- 
ous bakeries, and advised in regard to the 
income tax. He was followed by J. Will 


Perry, of the Agricultural College, Ames, 
who gave a lucid educational on war- 
time baking. 


Registration showed over 250 bakers 
and supply men from Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Fire in Kansas City Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire was vered in the 
bag warehouse at the plant of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., at 11 o’clock 
Sunday night, but was. prevented from 
spreading to other parts of the concrete 
structure by prompt action on the part of 
guards and firemen. loss was con- 
fined to damage to about two carloads of 
bags. Origin of the blaze is unknown. 

R: E. Srerurne. 





HOUSE REJECTS $2.50 Wheat 


Chairman Lever Leads Fight Which Results 
in Rejection of Bill Recently 
Passed by Serate 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 20.—The 
House, by a vote of 167 to 98, has rejected 
the Senate amendment to the agricultural 
appropriation bill providing $2.50 per bu 
as a minimum for the 1918 wheat crop, 
ind has sent the measure back to the con- 
ference committee. This action on the 
part of the House followed an acceptance 
by the Senate of the conference report on 
the measure, with a special vote approving 
the $2.50 wheat proposal. 

The rejection of the increased wheat 
guaranty by the House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote is erally interpreted here as 
indicative of the eventual failure of the 
legislation. The Senate conferees are ex- 
pected to recede on this amendment, and, 
although some effort will be doubtless 
made in the Senate to continue it in the 
bill, it is anticipated that the Senate will 
finally concur in the action of the con- 
ferees, 

The major argument for the increased 
guaranty, as pointed out during the four 
hours’ debate in the House,—the stimulus 
it would give to production,—has now 
practically ceased to exist. Nearly the 
entire spring planting is now in the 
ground, and the planting is estimated to 
exceed by ‘& considerable margin the acre- 
age sowed to wheat last year. 

_ The fight in the House against advanc- 
ing the guaranty to wheat producers was 
led by Representative Lever, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the House agricul- 
tural committee. Mr. Lever took sharp 
issue, particularly with Representatives 
Cox of Indiana, Fess of Ohio, and Steen- 
erson Of Minnesota, who argued that the 
farmer needed larger returns for his wheat 
because the cost of other commodities had 
advanced more rapidly than returns from 
his products, 

“The inerease in the price of wheat 
since the outbreak of the war,” declared 
Mr. Lever, “has been about twice the in- 
crease in the prices of the principal ar- 
ticles which go into the production of 
wheat. Official figures show that 
an acre of wheat will buy more of these 
things under the present teed price 
than this same acre would have bought in 
19] 4, before the war. 

“If we are going to fix a price, or per- 
mit any one des te fix a aaieh that nine 
must be stable. If we are going to have 
Wheat at $2.50 today, and $2.60 tomorrow, 
and $2.75 next month, you will make it 
absolutely impossible for the 90,000,000 
consumers in this country to know where 
they are from day to day. You will up- 
‘et wage scales and disjoint the machinery 
of industry. You will do even more than 
that, you will cause the government of the 
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United States to break its pledged word 
to the allies. 

“The President has given his word, the 
pei ing -P mega hen dregeemg ident ad 
allies that ‘If you will help me to maintain 
this price, if you will take over any sur- 
plus that may be on my hands at the end 
of a crop year, I will see to it that the 
people of this country keep their faith 
with you.’ 

“Our gallant ally to the north, Canada, 
has recently fixed the price on wheat at 
$2.21, the exact ratio of $2.20 at Chicago 
for American wheat. She is following our 
lead; she regards that price a reason- 
able guaranty to the producers of wheat 
in Canada. Shall Congress upset this 
obligation ? 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 





FORTY PER CENT REQUIRED 


Government Will Need 40 Per Cent of Mills’ 
Output During May for Army 
and Allies 


The Milling Division has sent out notices 
that government requirements of flour for 
May will be increased from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the production, because of the in- 
creasingly heavy demands of the army and 
navy and the allies. All mills will be re- 
quired to furnish the government with 40 
per cent of their output during May. The 
flour will be bought by the Milling Divi- 
sion for the account of the Grain Cor- 
poration for export. 








Official Kansas Crop Report 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 20.—The first 
of the monthly crop reports for the 

resent season, issued yesterday by J. C. 

ohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, and based on a can- 
vass made among 2,000 correspondents on 
April 18, summarizes the condition of 
winter wheat as follows: 

“Of the nearly 9,500,000-acre area of 
winter wheat estimated as sown in Kan- 
sas last fall, approximately one-third is 
reported by correspondents as ‘worthless’ 
or so unpromising that it will probably 
be abandoned or devoted to other crops. 
Ninety per cent of this abandoned acre- 
age is in the region lying north and west 
of an imaginary line drawn diagonally 
across the state from northeast to south- 
west. 

“In the region lying south and east of 
the diagonal line across the state the per 
cent of failure is given as 10, and is prin- 
cipally found in the south“central coun- 
ties. In the eastern third of the state 
there is practically no abandonment. 

“This failure of wheat is attributed 
almost entirely to long-continued dry 
weather, and the blowing of the soil by 
the wind. Freezing and tate planting on 
poorly prepared ground are other causes 
mentioned. It is possible that the abun- 


dant rains of this week in all portions - 


may revive much wheat believed worth- 
less at the time of this canvass, April 13, 
but in many localities the rains came too 
late to warrant such hopes.” 


STATUS IN IMPORTANT COUNTIES 


The foliowing table shows the probable 
area of winter wheat sown in some of 
the more important counties last fall, the 
per cent now estimated as a failure and 


the present condition of the remainder, 
based on 100 per cent: , 
Condition 

of remain- 

Probable Failure der 

County— acreage per cent per ct. 
281,228 20 74 

211,855 33 71 

« 270,078 82 67 

189,898 13 68 

182,672 23 80 

174,439 27 72 

186,264 5 86 

184,888 48 72 

271,774 32 79 

221,073 7 89 

167,391 15 87 

243,749 8 84 

180,987 10 86 

214,419 41 63 

141,678 9 83 

156,617 9 79 

226,584 80 

267,110. 12 80 

187,031 48 70 


The area of wheat abandoned, as shown 
by the official figures, comes rather as a 
pon to members of the grain-handling 
and milling industries, the general belief 
being that Kansas should harvest 7,500,- 
000 to 8,000,000 acres this year. As the 
report suggests, liberal rains since April 


13 revive many fields that were con- 
sidered worthless on that date. 

But should the area to be harvested 
prove as small as the official res indi- 
cate, it remains quite possible for the 
state to produce 100,000,000 bus of wheat, 
since the present condition in the eastern 
and central sections suggests that in many 
counties a heavy yield per acre may be 
expected, while the abandoned acreage is 
in the more western counties, where the 
acre yield is usually light. It has been 
suggested, too, that in view of the effort 
made in Congress to advance the fixed 
price for wheat, there may have been no 
disposition on the part of many of Sec- 
jag Mohler’s correspondents to err on 
the side of optimism in submitting their 
reports. R. E. Srertrwe, 


CANADIAN EXTRACTION 


Percentage for All Flour Raised to 76 by 
Action of Government Food 


Board 
Toronto, Onr., ril a al Tel- 
egram)—The Canadian F rd has 
increased the percentage of extraction for 
all flour made in Canada to 76, beginning 


today. 
A. H. Bartey. 











DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Quiet Demand for Wheat Flour—Most Sub- 
stitutes in Plentifal Supply and Lower— 
More Bakers’ Bread Used 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itu., April 23.—There is an 
easier feeling in the flour market, as 
supplies are more plentiful. It is quite 
apparent that there is more flour goin 
into consumption through bakery ny | 
than ever before. Retailers contend that 
buyers in the homes are refusing to accept 
flour with substitutes. All substitutes are 
plentiful, excepting rice flour and white 
corn flour. Spring wheat flour is quoted 
at $9.90@10.65 bbl, cotton, and about the 
same quotation prevails for southwestern 
flour. Barley flour is freely offered on 
resales at $10.40@10.80, in sacks. White 
corn meal is held at $9.75@10.25 per 200 





Ibs in sacks. White patent rye flour has 
a wide ran On resales it can be pur- 
chased at $10.75@11.40, and direct sales 


from mills at $11.50@12, in sacks. 
C. H. Cuatren. 


Baxtrmore, Mp., April 23.—Flour lower 
to sell. Buyers supplied for present, and 
demand small, even at concessions. An 
occasional allotment of spring being made 
around $10, in cotton. Substitutes irregu- 
lar in price and quality, with good stuff 
preferred at premium. Trade would like 
to see government regulate price of sub- 
stitutes, and permit trading in new-crop 
flour. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Pooch yr argon a —_ 23.—Offer- 
of flour ve ight, on spot and 
to arrive, and ony firm, with Saeend 
fair. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: winter wheat 
100 per cent flour, $11.25@11.50; Kansas 
wheat 100 per cent flour, $11@11.60; 
spring wheat 100 per cent flour, $10.50@ 
ll. Substitutes dull and weak. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 23.—Food Admin- 
istration taking large quantities of wheat 
flour, but domestic requirements are being 
satisfied, and there is an easier tone to the 
market. Rye flour is dull and weak, and 
barley flour neglected. Demand for other 
substitutes quiet. Good demand for wheat 
feed, but none obtainable; other feed- 
stuffs dull and nominal. 

Perer Deriren. 





Boston, Mass., April 23.—Quiet de- 
mand for wheat flour. Flour substitutes 
slow of sale, although white corn goods in 
better demand. Barley flour slow and easy. 
Liberal arrivals of corn meal, oatmeal and 
barley flour during the week. No change 
in feed; a little rye feed and barley 
feed offering, but no wheat feed. 

Louis W. DePass. 


At a meeting held at Toledo, Ohio, 
April 3, an organization to be known as 
the Northwestern Ohio Retail Bakers’ 
Club was formed, with R. T. Welsh, of 
Toledo, as president. 
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BASIS FOR FEED JOBBERS 


Conference in Kansas City Agrees on Tem- 
porary Basis for Profits of Western 
Dealers Until Summer 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—About 60 oonemalites of 
western feed jobbers and the food admin- 
istrators of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota are meeting 
at Kansas City today to consider profits 
on wheat feeds. John J. Stream, head of 
the Coarse Grain Division, and George 
Chapman, of the Feeding Division, Food 
Administration, are presiding. 

Mr. Stream stated that the western 
schedule of profits adopted is lower than 
the eastern schedule, and is protested 
against by the western and southern 
states. Jobbers have claimed they could 
not do business under the western sched- 
ule, that they would be forced out of 
business if they attempted to do so, and 
that the southern planter and farmer 
would thus be deprived of supplies. 

Among the speakers at today’s meeting 
have been H. A. Abbott, of the Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago; H. M. Bushnell, 
representing the Nebraska food commis- 
sioner; Carl Williams, of Oklahoma City, 
and Maurice J. Cohen, of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Williams explained the important 
service rendered by the jobbers in baping 
the mills to dispose of their by-products. 
Mr. Bushnell said that if it cou abe shown 
that jobbers were subject to such heav: 
expenses as other speakers had indicat 
he would favor the application of the 
eastern profits schedule in the West. Mr. 
Williams stated that retailers were mak- 
ing unduly large profits, and cited a case 
wherein a retailer had paid $1.70 per 100 
Ibs for bran, and sold it at $2.50@2.60. 
Mr. Cohen discussed ,the cost of handling 
mixed cars through warehouse, saying that 
$1.50@2 per ton was a_ conservative 
amount to allow for warehouse expenses. 

The conference today is to determine 
what would be a fair and equitable margin 
of profit. The Food Administration is 
willing to leave this to the men engaged in 
the business, and has no desire to work 
hardship on any section. The eastern 
schedule is higher because of the long 
haul necessary, extra hazards, interest on 
drafts when shipments are tied up, etc. 

Schedule No. 7, adopted at Washington 
April 14, has been confirmed. 

The committee appointed has arrived at 
a compromise with the state food adminis- 
trators whéreby schedule No. 7 applies in 
the West until a further conference later 
in the summer, when the probable crop 
can be figured on. The temporary western 
schedule provides for profits of $1 ton, 
sight draft, carloads; $1.50, arrival draft; 
$2.50, mixed cars, sight draft, ex-ware- 
house; $8, mixed cars, arrival draft, ex- 
warehouse; $4 where credit is extended. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 








Eastern Feed Profits 


Wasuinorton, D. C., April 20.—Margins 
of profits on wheat millfeeds which have 
been effective in the eastern states will be 
continued and extended to includé all 
states east of the —e and south . 
of the Ohio rivers, including Louisiana 
and Arkansas, the Food Administration 
has announced. This decision was reached 
at a conference in Washington this week, 
attended by dealers and manufacturers 
of wheat millfeeds in the eastern states. 

The rule establishing the margins of 
profits provides that no licensee buying 
and selling wheat millfeeds as a wholesaler 
or jobber shall charge more than a rea- 
sonable advance over the average bulk 
price at mill (plus brokerage, commission 
or inspection fees actually paid, freight 
and cost of sacks) of his stock of all such 
wheat millfeeds on hand or under con- 
tract not at that time contracted to be 
sold; such advance not to exceed the fol- 
lowing: ; 

Shipment from .mill or in transit, pay- 
ment cash, demand draft or sight draft, 
$1 per ton; shipment from mill or in tran- 
sit, arrival draft terms, $1.50; sale ex- 
warehouse, payment cash, sight draft or 
demand draft, $2.50; sale ex-warehouse, 
arrival draft terms, $8; in making sales 
on credit, not to exceed $1 per ton may be 
added to the margins which could be 
charged if sold on arrival draft terms. 


Ricuargp B. Warrovs. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour pe ga last 
week dec 1,960 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending April 20) 160,595 bbls, 
against 437,535 im 1917, 375,355 in 1916, 
and 280,300 in 1915. Today, 214% mills 
are in operation. 

* 

The flour market, Minneapolis millers 
say, is absolutely devoid of interest. It 
is a humdrum affair. The quantity of 
wheat flour for sale is inconsequential, 
and mills are parceling it out so as to 
make it go as far as possible. 

The outlook is that conditions may be- 
come worse before they are any better. The 
government announcement that it will re- 
quire 40 per cent of the May production 
of mills instead of 30 per cent, as here- 
tofore, simply removes that much more 
from the market. 

One feature that is frequently com- 
mented upon by millers is the steady 
falling off in demand from family trade. 
This ‘s evidently a result of the Food 
Administration ruling that housewives in 
buying flour must order an equal quan- 
tity of substitutes. Many are unable to 
use these substitutes to advantage and, 
consequently, are i more and 
more dependent upon bakers for their 
bread needs, This same condition is re- 
ported generally the country over. 

Millers report keen demand for corn 
flour, both white and yellow. The former 
especially is wanted. Choice fancy rye 
flour is also a ready seller, but a AS! 
rye is inactive. The demand for corn 
meal and barley flour is indifferent. Ap- 
parently there has been an overproduc- 
tion of these two latter substitutes. Rice 
flour is in fair demand. The compara- 
tively high price of this substitute natu- 
rally cu its consumption. 

Current mill quotations: 100 per cent 
standard wheat flour, $9.55@10.20 bbl; 
white corn fiour, $10@10.50; yellow corn 
flour, $8.80@9.20; pure fancy patent rye, 
$12.35@ 19.75; um rye, $11.95@12.50; 
dark rye, $10.90@11.10; barl flour, 
$11.20@11.50; rice flour, $18,—in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* #*# 

The only feature to the millfeed market 
is the continued dearth of offerings of 
wheat feeds. The output of spring wheat 
mills for some time has represented only 
about 30 per cent of capacity. With the 


country bare of supplies, this small pro- 


duction simply melts away each week, and 
mills are able to accept only a fraction of 
the business offered. Country mills, as a 
rule, sell every pound of feed they make, 
at their doors, 

The demand for certain substitute feeds 
is not over-keen. Rye mi are in 
_ demand — ——. cue as pro- 

uced, but bar is re 
is only a Timited demand for this product. 
The trouble with it has been that it ad- 
Saees Wee Seana tt al 
er of gstuffs, but with in- 
= production it is now finding its 
1. 


Prices of all mill offals are unchanged 
for the week. Bran is quoted by mills at 
$32@33.50 ton; standard middlings, 
$33.50@35; flour middlings, $41.55@ 
42.50; red dog, $47@47.35; barley screen- 

$27.50; barley feed, $ rye 
ddlings, $45@47; corn feed, $50@55,— 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 41 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 36,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 20 they made 61,750 
bbls of flour, against 148,245 in 1917. 


Forty-one “outside” mills last week 
ship 9,765 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 355 in 1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 211% were in operation April 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Anchor, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co,, A, B, C, D, B, F and 
G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 
during the week ending April 20, 1918, as 
reported by four Minneapolis mills and 19 
interior mills, in barrels 

Rye Barley Corn Gham Rice 





Mpls. ..... 20,979 19,368 14,935 2,377 3,668 
Interior ... 14,647 21,717 6,261 .... eoes 
Totals... 35,626 41,085 21,196 .... «eee 


During week ending April 13, five Min- 
neapolis mills and 25 interior made the 
following amounts: 

Rye Barley Corn G’ham Rice 
Mpls. ..... 17,830 18,450 15,398 2,734 2,600 
Interior ... 21,871 38,906 7,121 .... «ees 

Totals... 39,201 52,356 22,519 ‘ 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 916,000 bus, 

P 





a net increase over receding week of 
50,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was an 
increase of 55,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 5,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, April 
20, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 888 1,959 1,730 830 1,176 
Duluth .......++ *28 #189 4141 336 116 
Totals ........ 916 2,098 1,871 1,166 1,290 
Duluth, bonded... ... 401 300 33 6109 
Totals ......+. ' «ee 2,499 2,171 1,199 1,399 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to April 20, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : ; 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 59,990 86,937 134,252 84,473 
Duluth ....... 16,841 19,492 90,991 65,348 


eesese 76,831 106,429 225,243 139,821 
8,793 10,934 1,826 


a EE Oe 116,222 286,177 141,646 

*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 20, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 














Minneapolis.. 216 8,937 10,418 17,091 18,196 
Duluth ...... *228 6,320 15,882 6,459 11,232 

otals ..... 444 15,257 26,300 13,560 29,428 
Duluth, b’d’d. ... 5,787 4,293 196 1,477 








Totala....0s ss 21,044 30,693 13,746 380,905 
*Includes Canadian. 


MILL WAGES ADVANCED 

In addition to placing all mill em- 

paves on an eight-hour-a-day basis, 

lis millowners have advanced 

the of wages paid some operatives. 

The new basis is as follows: packers, 47c 

per hour; sewers and nailers, 44c; roust- 

abouts, 40c; grinders, 524,c; oilers, 38c; 
sweepers, 35c. 

MILL DINES RETIRING FREIGHT MEN 

To emphasize the friendly feeling that 

has existed between shippers and the car- 

riers, the Washburn-Cros 





received from headquarters, The taking 
over by the Rote om of the 

aiid the uacensty of esta Ae adoro 
na 0 se 
rate soli offices in the vaclons = 
ters. Practically all the offices of foreign 
lines in Minneapolis will be closed ys 
and the ts moved into new fields. 
Many of are going into different 
lines of business. 

E. C. Best; traffic manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., acted as host, as- 
sisted by Morris Strothman. Besides the 
local freight men, several outside trans- 


‘portation officials were present. 


SPRING WHEAT OUTLOOK EXCELLENT 


Rain early in the week had a beneficial 
effect, and improved, if possible, the out- 
look for wheat in the Northwest. This 
was followed by colder weather and freez- 
ing temperatures, which interrupted to a 
degree field R ortge in northern Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. No damage 
resulted, however. Seeding in the North 
is further advanced than usual for this 
time of year. 

With very few exceptions, reports indi- 
cate a thy increase in acreage, the 
increase running from 10 to 40 per cent 
over 1917. 

The trade is we | optimistic over the 
outlook. Farmers did most of their plow- 
ing in the fall, and the soil was in ideal 
condition to receive the seed. The grain 
should mature somewhat earlier than 
usual this year, unless abnormal climatic 
conditions develop. So far, the prospect 
could hardly be improved upon. 

The following table shows the indi- 
cated acreage sown to wheat, oats and 
barley in the three states, compared with 
last year: 











MINNESOTA 
cr Per cent ‘ 
Wheat Oats Barley 
Howard Lake ....... 125 100 90 
Faribault ..........- 90 100 105 
id  MREPERERET EO REL 100 100 100 
BHO, oo cccccccsccvees 120 100 110 
Crookston ........+++. 125 110 100 
Pelican Rapids ...... 110 110 110 
Kenyon ......6.eeeeee 125 100 100 
Erekine .........ss. 125 90 115 
Fergus Falls ......... «.> 130 120 
TRPEIIES “sic tc cccscsave 116 110 100 
pT Pree Tyree e 110 115 100 
BOISE acwiscccccgecces 106 100 100 
Fosston .....4seseeees 100 100 100 
Perham .......es-s0. 120 105 115 
POPIGF® siceiccscciscecs 126 100 96 
FYAZC@ oc wecsccsecees 110 
Fergus Falls ........ 130 100 100 
BPBVIO crcccvecoccecs 126 100 110 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Per cent ‘ 
Oats Barley 
100 100 
90 110 
100 100 
90 70 
Park River . 115 ‘ 85 
Rugby ....... 100 100 
Cavalier ...... 100 106 
Jamestown 100 110 
GrOSEOD. sorcrcvsvveds 100 105 
DPREBR cecccccccccociee 106 100 
Mandan .......s.0+6- 100 80 
Devils Lake 100 80 
CRORE. ccecccccseoees 115 100 
c. 100 100 
Medina .......ceeeeee 100 110 
Glen Ullin 100 100 
Richardton 105 110 
BRIBGE- ob.ccvcisccccece 75 75 

Williston ............ 120 
WRISOE Fc eccecsveccc 125 100 
New Rockford ....... 100 100 100 
Walhalla ........++.- 90 110 85 
MORE cicscccoes Beers 110 100 100 
TOES seviccsovccvcce 100 100 100 
WORVET. . ccvciscvccoes 100 100 75 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
—————— Per cent———_,, 


Wheat Oats Barley 
Aberdeen ............ 110 100 116 
COG sivgescvcdicess 100 100 100 
Redfield .........e00% 100 100 110 
Centerville ........... 200 85 100 
TENE vo ccsistcesdvces 300 90 110 
DED, oisiendinan cat veces 120 110 100 
Rapid City .......... 150 100 100 
Aberdeen .........5+. 105 100 105 
Brookings .........++ 120 110 120 
Beresford ......+++++ 300 100 200 
PIMRO svi ccce vscccese 126 100 115 
Milbank ......-eeeeee 120 100 80 


FAMILY FLOUR STOCKS TO BE LISTED 


A. D. Wilson, Minnesota food admin- 
istrator, has issued an order requiring 
every householder to furnish him with a 
statement by May 1 showing the quantity 
of wheat flour on hand. Each household 
having a > agen in excess of 6 lbs for 
each member has more than the law al- 


neglecting 
as hoarders, and will be checked up by 
the administration. 


Ser te ate mee Lek ee 


ed at the meeting recently 


April 24, 1918 


apolis by the food administrators of the 
— states in the Northwestern Divi- 
on. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


J. T. Edwards, secretary and treasurer 
Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co:, Missoula, 
Mont., was in Minneapolis April 20. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated at 
Garretson, S. D., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

In a letter to the public the Minnesota 
food administrator advises housewives to 
mix brains with wheat flour as an aid to 
the conservation movement. 


Frank L. Carey, Minneapolis head of 
the Grain Corporation, attended a confer- 
ence of the Foreign Trade Commission in 
Cincinnati during the week. 


The Doughman’s Club of St. Paul has 
elected a committee to make arrange- 
ments for the club’s annual picnic, and to 
report on same at the regular meeting in 
May. 

A landmark flour mill which was built 
near Wyndmere, N. D., in 1879, burned 
April 22. When the mill was built, it is 
said, the material was hauled overland 
from Fargo. 


G. M. Hamm, who for several years rep- 
resented the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in 
Towa, has resigned and accepted a position 
as head salesman in Iowa with the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 

B. H. Woodworth, president Wood- 
worth Elevator Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected chairman of the Minneapolis chap- 
ter of the Red Cross. Mr. Woodworth 
has been acting as purchasing agent. 

Salesmen calling on the trade in Min- 
neapolis say that bakers ey are 
complying with the new ng requiring 
the use of 25 per cent substitutes, with the 
possible exception of a few Greeks and 
Jews. 

C. A. Magnuson, president Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, and B. F. Benson 
and Fred C. Van Dusen, will attend a 
meeting, April 30, at the offices of Julius 
H. Barnes, president United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. 

F. G. Faulkner, the Des Moines, Iowa, 
representative of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., visited headquarters during the week. 
He left Monday for Burlington to attend 
the annual convention of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Master Bakers’ Association. 

The federal food administrator for 
Illinois has requested that all mills ship- 
ping flour into that state either in carloads 
or local freight shipments- report same to 
his office in Chicago, giving detailed in- 
formation as to car number, weight, etc. 

The Food Administration ruling of 
334% per cent substitutes in sweet yeast 
dough baked took effect in Minne- 
sota April 21. The bakers were granted 
one week’s extension of time from Apri! 
14, to enable them to prepare themselves 
for the change. 

Another advance of $10 is recorded 
in cotton flour sacks. Millers” are won- 
dering why this should be so, in view of 
the recent heavy slump in cotton. They 
cannot reconcile the two. The 98-lb size 
cotton bag printed on one side is now 
quoted at $299 per M, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

In the third Li Loan drive in Min- 
neapolis which en last evening, team 
No. 23, of which F. M. Crosby, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was general, se- 
cured 5,048 subscriptions, amounting to 
$3,001,600. This trict comprises the 


Chamber of Commerce, and took in most © 


of the grain and milling firms in this city. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
3,335 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 13,100 patent hoops, 9,600 wire 
hoops and 6,000 fcieey hoops. For the 
week ending Saturday, flour barrel stock 

as unloaded by three Minneapolis shops 
as follows: elm staves, 7 cars; wire hoops, 
1; patent hoops, 2; total, 10 cars. 

Minnea bakers are ting to see 
which col how out the wiltest ‘oat of 
bread at the gwd price. One firm is 

a poun f containing 25 per 
cent corn flour for 64,¢ wholesale, and 
others are striving to meet this competi- 
tion. One important bakery, realizing the 
pace oP oP oo oe 7 glade 

rawn y from city 
trade, so far as onal bo po , 
(Continued on page 291.) 
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A general statement of milling activi- 
ties and flour trade conditions is impos- 
sible at the present time. There is a do- 
mestic demand for flour far in excess of 
the output of mills, but with most of the 
production being applied on sales to the 
zovernment, buyers, after fruitless efforts 
io make bookings, have in a considerable 
measure discontinued making inquiries 
for quotations. Quite a number of in- 
terior mills report a slow local demand, 
indicating that the consuming trade is 
now using flour bought months ago, be- 
fore the rement that substitute prod- 
ucts must be taken with each flour pur- 
chase became effective. 

Flour prices show no marked change 
from last week’s range, though a reduc- 
tion of 10@20c bbl is reported in some 
instances, $9.60@10, bulk, providing a 
range that covered most transactions. 


Moderate purchases of Utah flour were . 


made by local brokers at $10.90@11.30, 
in sacks, Missouri River delivery, and 
some Missouri soft wheat flour changed 
hands at the latter figure, in bulk. 


INTEREST LACKING IN SUBSTITUTES 

The person most interested in substi- 
tutes is the miller or dealer who has a few 
carloads on track at a distant market, on 
which the purchaser refuses acceptance. 
New sales are a rarity, though mills 
equipped to put out a desirable quality of 
meal and who made sales several weeks 
ago to responsible buyers are enjoying an 
excellent business, considerable quan- 
tity of meal is moving to Pacific Coast 
points on old contracts, and a few mills 
are making regular shipment on sales to 
the Grain Cosperndion or export through 
Gulf ports, 

Mills in this territory are confining 
corn-milling operations largely to the 
production of kiln-dried peari meal, which 
is quoted in cotton-sacks at $4.30@4.40 


per 100 Ibs, in cotton. Export sales are 
reported at $8.75 bbl for t roduct of 
mixed corn and $9@9.10 for te pearl, 


in jute, New Orleans delivery. 

A poor demand for rye and barley flour 
is reported at declining prices. Rye flour, 
in jute, is offered at $12.20@12.40 bbl, 
and barley flour, in jute, at $10.85@11. 
Rice flour, in cotton sacks, is offered at 
S).75 per 100 Ibs, delivered in Kansas 
City, April-May shipment, and $9.25 for 
June-July shipment. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, re 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Week. i ccacvashanes hes 33,400 40 
ASt WOOK scducncretcts coe 27,160 33 
ir AGO . savtwuseescevees 67,600 95 

0 YORI QMO suateosiascr 55,300 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
\.souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 


‘ 
\ 


Weekly output ofac- 

as capacity for week tivity 
week ....... 294,660 132,734 45 

La week ......- | 297,660 114,163 88 
Year O80 sssstase 292,920 248,628 83 
Wo years ago... 264,020 163,644 61 
Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,655 bbls this week, 12,154 last 


week, 18,040 a year ago and 9,206 two 
years ago, 
Of the mills reporting, 34 reported do- 
mestic business good, 16 fair, and 15 slow. 
NARROW FEED MARKET 


_,With many mills partially or totally 
idle, the production of bran and shorts 
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continues much less than r rements, 
local and mixed-car trade absorbing prac- 
tically re offered. The quota- 
tions of Kansas City mills show no change 


from recent res, bran selling at $1.60 
@1.75, in 100-lb sacks, brown shorts at 
$1.70@1.75, and gray shorts at $2.05@ 


2.10. Corn chop, in 100-lb sacks, is quot- 
ed at $3.05@3.12. 


BELATED MARKETING OF WHEAT 


Intimations that the Food Administra- 
tion will adopt drastic measures to compel 
the marketing of wheat held on the farms 
because of hopes that later it will bring 
a higher price, or for even less patriotic 
reasons, already have caused a material 
increase in.farm deliveries at many south- 
western points. Officials of the Kansas 
City office of the Grain Corporation re- 
port that during the past fortnight car-lot 
offerings in Zone 5 more than doubled, 
although the near exhaustion of farm 
holdings in Oklahoma is now causing a 
decrease in receipts. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Practically every section of the South- 
west was visited by soaking rains during 
the past week, the precipitation amount- 
ing to five or six inches over parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma in the course of a 
three days’ storm, and an inch or more 
elsewhere from the Dakotas to the Gulf. 
The weather has been unseasonably cold 
much of the time, causing the rain to 
turn to snow in some sections, this being 
true in Kansas City today. 

The trade is making its calculations 
for a total wheat yield in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma at least double that of 
a year ago, despite the fact that the offi- 
cial crop report for Kansas, which ap- 
pears in this issue, shows a larger area 
of abandoned wheat d planted last 
fall than was expected. 

Thus far during the crop year not a 
word of complaint concerning crop injury 
due to insects has been reported. his, 
alone, should mean the ee | of mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat that is destroyed 
the average season by chinch bugs, hes- 
sian fly or green bugs. The present ap- 
pearance of millions of acres of growing 
wheat indicates a liberal yield per acre, 
the cool weather causing the plants to 
stool well. 


WHITEWATER MILL CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


N ations were concluded this week 
whereby the Whitewater Flour Mills Co., 
a newly organized Kansas corporation 
capitalized at $100,000, purchased from R. 
H. Farr the property of the Whitewate 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., con- 
sisting of a 250-bbl mill, two elevators of 
about 70,000 bus Be nat and an ice 
plant, located at tewater, and addi- 
tional elevators at McLain and Hesston, 
Kansas. J 

G. M. Ross, head of the Ross Feed Co., 
Wichita, and a son of George B. Ross, 
chief grain inspector for Kansas, is 

resident and Boge manager of the 

ichita Flour Mills Co., which took pos- 
session of the Whitewater property this 
week. Associated with him in the enter- 
— are his brother, Paul Ross, of 

ichita, Levi and J. D. Zimmerman, of 
Sterling, Kansas, who, with the exception 
of the latter, will be active in its affairs. 
The business of the Ross Feed Co. will 
be continued, with headquarters at White- 
water, instead of Wichita. 

The Whitewater Flour Mills Co. plans 
to install additional machinery a 
ment as early as possible to increase 
daily geaeea of its plant, which is op- 
erated cally, to 400 bbls. Mr. Farr 
will retire from the milling business. 


NEW HEAD FOR KIMBALL MILLING CO. 
W. W. Marshall, secretary-treasurer 
and for the 10 years with 


the Kimball Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
purchased a controlling interest in the 


company, succeeding the late G, I. Kim- 
ball as president. The Kimball family 
retains an interest in the corporation, 
and G. K. Morrow, of Morrow & Co., New 
York, is a new stockholder. Mr. Mar- 
shall was this week elected to member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on the transfer of Mr. Kimball’s certifi- 
cate. . 
LICENSE OF TEXAS MILL SUSPENDED 

Charged with selling flour in quanti- 
ties to suit the purchaser, without re- 
quiring him to take substitute products 
in accordance with the rules of the Food 
Administration, the license of the Worth 
Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas, was sus- 
pen until July 1, at a meeting of the 
zonal committee of the Division of En- 
forcement, held in Kansas City this week. 

It was stated that as many as 25 motor- 
cars called at the company’s mill in a 
single day and took away what flour could 
be hauled, to be held for an advance in 
price. It was also charged that farmers 
were permitted to bring wheat to the mill 
and exchange it for flour, contrary to the 

tions. H. Sellar, who represented 
the Fort Worth concern at the hearing, 
made no denial of the charges. 

A case wherein the C. S. Lee Mill & 
Elevator Co., Abilene, Texas, was charged 
with os paid less than the proper 
price for wheat was not taken up, no one 
supeemns for the company and there 

ng some doubt as to official notice of 
the hearing having been given it. 


TWO GO TO SHIPPING CORPORATION 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Daniel W. Vaughan, Jr., for 20 
years commercial agent in Kansas City 
for the Central of Georgia Railroad and 
Central Savannah Line, as special rep- 
resentative of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
with headquarters here. Mr. Vaughan 
has been given leave of absence by the 
rail lines for the duration of the war. 
His duties will be to look after materials 
or supplies for the corporation which 
originate in or pass through Kansas City 
and surrounding territory. The appoint- 
ment of D. M. Dodge, caaiiectal agent 
here for the Louisiana Railway & Navi- 

ation Co., to a similar position with the 

mer Fleet Corporation, with head- 
quarters Omaha, Neb., also is an- 
nounced. 


THE TOPEKA CEREAL MILIS CO. 


The Topeka Cereal Mills Co. is a new 
corporation capitalized at $150,000, or- 
ganized to take over the 750-bbl corn mill 
now ear | built at Topeka, Kansas, bv the 
Topeka Flour Mills, Co, S. P. Kramer is 
president of the company, H. D. Yoder 
vice-president, and J. M. Blair secretary 
and treasurer, all being similar officers of 
the Topeka Flour Mills Co. F. E. Kramer 
and S. W. Grubbs also are interested in 
the new concern. 

As was announced in these columns last 
week, the Kramer-Blair interests pur- 
chased the interest of W. T. Kemper and 
associates in the Kemper-Fair Milling Co., 
Tonganoxie, Kansas, J. E. Kramer becom- 
ing vice-president and J. M. Blair secre- 
tary of that company. Neither, however, 

be actively associated with the Ton- 
ganoxie eoncern, nor will Mr. Blair’s in- 
terest in the new cereal mill at T a 
affect his relations with the Topeka Flour 
Mills Co., of which he is secretary and 
treasurer. 

The plant of the Topeka Cereal Mills 
Co. will be fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of corn flour, meal and grits. 

NOTES 

J. W. Mitchell, cashier for the Zenith 
Milling Co., was called east this week, 
owing to the illness of a relative. 

John Dorsey, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Roller Mills, 
spent several days in town this week, 
while on a western pleasure trip. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, will move 
his family from- Hutchinson, Kansas, to 
Kansas City next week, where they will 
peg the Captain Rockwell home, re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Larabee. 

J. B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, in town 
today, stated that his company’s corn 
mill, a acquired at Albany, Mo., 
and operated as the Nicholson Products 
Co., is now being operated at maximum 
capacity. H. L. Graham is manager of 
the Albany plant. 
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I, H. Blood, for several years past in 
charge of the Wichita office ot the Norris 
Grain Co., has become associated with the 
Kansas City office of the Grain Cor- 

ration, as assistant to E, F. Beyer. 

‘ollowing the disposal of his interests . 
in the Wichita branch of the Norris com- 
pany, the office in that city has been dis- 
continued. j 

S. W. Keys, manager of the Parkville 
(Mo.) Milling Co., in town late this week, 
pic gee a very satisfactory condition of 
soft winter wheat in his section of west- 
ern Missouri. Mr. Keys called attention, 
however, to the fact that the two most 
critical periods in the development of 
soft wheat are when the plants are in 
bloom, and again when the berries are in 
the milk stage, a fact that farmers in his 
neighborhood take into consideration 





when discussing crop conditions. The 
wheat acreage, stated, is rather larger 
than normal. 

WICHITA 


The flour situation is about the same 
as last week. Most of the mills are busy 
on government contracts, but it is ex- 

ed that they will produce enough flour 
or domestic consumption until next har- 
vest if consumers do not exceed the maxi- 
mum of 1% lbs of flour per person per 
week. Mills report a falling off in or- 
ders for corn meal. It is almost impos- 
sible to buy millfeed of any kind, the de- 
mand being urgent and the production 
limited. 

Another good rain has fallen over the 
wheat belt, and growing conditions re- 
main excellent. Englewood branch 
and the Panhandle branch of the Santa 
Fe report from 11% to 2 inches of rain, 
in fact most of Kansas received about 
the same amount. Warm weather from 
now on should cause exceptional growth 
in the wheatfields. 


THE “COOLING COMMITTEE” AT WORK 


Reports from many interior southwest- 
ern points suggest that local public senti- 
ment is making it uncomfortable for 
farmers known to be holding their 1917 
wheat for higher price or because they are 
not in sympathy with the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. The assistance given 
J. L. Whitney, a farmer living near Chero- 
kee, Okla., by what is known as the “cool- 
ing committee,” in the marketing of his 
hoarded grain, is perhaps typical of the 
methods employed in other sections of the 
wheat belt. 

Mr. Whitney, who had refused to pur- 
chase Liberty bonds, or contribute to the 
Red Cross fund, recently ignored the re- 
quest of the Food Administration officials 
to sell some 1,500 bus of wheat which he 
held in his granary. A few days ago a 
procession of 27 wagons and many auto- 
mobiles, driven by neighboring farmers 
and citizens of Cherokee, visited Mr. 
Whitney, and as fast as they loaded a 
wagon with his wheat, draped it with the 
national colors and appropriate banners 

rtraying such sentiments as “Our 

eart’s Across the Sea—D——n the 
Profits,” or “A Slacker’s Wheat on the 
Way to Market for Uncle Sam.” 

John E. Bahm, a German farmer who 
has been active in every patriotic work, 
drove the first wagonload of wheat out of 
Whitney’s yard. second was driven 
by Louie Brining, who made a little speech 
in which he ressed these sentiments: 
“Old Louie he come from Germany to this 
country a few years ago poor like skimmed 
milk, Now he setting behind the best 
mule team in the bunch, which he own. 
Why in hell shouldn’t he like the Uncle 
Sam? I got a little Dutch on my tongue, 
but none in my heart.” 

en the procession arrived in Chero- 
kee, hundreds of people lined the streets 
and cheered their approval of its pur- 
pose. The 27 loads of wheat were dis 
of at a local elevator, after which the 
farmers were | pe a dinner as guests of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The “cooling” 
of Mr. Whitney then took place, each 
farmer presenting a bill of four cents per 
bushel for hauling the wheat to market. 
These bills were allowed by the local rep- 
resentative of the Food Administration, 
each farmer ery donating the money 
received to Red Cross fund. 

Meanwhile at a cost of $1 each, the 
farmers’ teams were fed at a local 
livery stable. This bill the 
owner of the livery stable also donated 
his compensation to the Red Cross. A 
further deduction from the proceeds of 
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the wheat was made to the cost of 
the dinner, the Red Cross Fund scoring 

in. 
otis was turned over to Mr. Whitney, 
but not all in cash. The Liberty Loan 
committee had not yet been satisfied, so 
a further deduction of $300 was made and 
a receipt for bonds in that amount was 
given in its stead. 


J. B. Hupp, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., has been made chairman 
of the eighth district for the second Red 
Cross campaign. 

A Seed Loan Bank has been opened in 
Wichita by an agent of the Department 
of Agriculture, where persons may obtain 
seeds for war gardens. 

M. A. Clarkson, an attorney of Win- 
field, formerly engaged in the milling 
business, has been appointed special inves- 
tigator for the Food Administration. 

The Kansas food administrator has an- 
nounced that after May 15, all persons 
who have flour hoarded must give up 
their surplus, so that it may be redis- 
tributed for domestic consumption. 


The elevator at Haysville, just south 
of Wichita, owned by the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, burned last week. The 
origin of the fire is unknown, but it is 
thought to have been incendiary. Be- 
tween 400 and 600 bus of wheat stored 
in the elevator were a total loss. 

The State-Line Milling Co. has been 
organized at Kiowa, Kansas. J. K. Rich- 
ardson, of Kiowa, and W. P. Mills, of 
Nash, Okla., are the principal stockhold- 
ers. Work has been commenced on a 
70-bb} mill, and it is expected to have 
same in operation by the time new wheat 
comes in. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Cat., April 20.—There 
was a marked lack of interest in all 
grades of flour this week and, though 
offerings of hard wheat flour were limited 
to a few scattered cars, jobbers and bak- 
ers are well supplied for fully.30 days. 
Soft wheat flour from north coast points 
is particularly plentiful, and jobbers have 
been turning down offers from northern 
mills at $10 bbl, San Francisco. 

Substitute flours are now more plentiful 
than at any time since their use was in- 
augurated. This is particularly true of 
barley flour, in which there was a decline 
of 50c this week, and it is now offered at 
$13@13.50 bbl. The price of other sub- 
stitutes was practically unchanged, at $17 
@18 bbl for rice flour and $13@13.50 for 
corn flour. . 

The scarcity of wheat feed is now more 


- pronounced than at any previous period in 


the history of this market. One of the 
principal local mills was forced to limit 
the sales of each of their salesmen last 
week to five tons, and practically every 
mill in this territory has withdrawn from 
the market this week. 





Erie Canal to Be Active 


Wasuincton, D. C., April -20.—The 
utilization of the Erie Canal for moving 
grain from the Middle West to the eastern 
seaboard will be considerably increased 
during the next year, it is anticipated, as 
a result of the recent.decision of the Rail- 
road Administration to construct and op- 
erate a line of barges on the canal. 

The barges will be of modern construc- 
tion of the most approved type and will 
be operated in conjunction with, and as a 
part of, the general railroad and water- 
ways transportation system of the coun- 
try, under the control of the director gen- 
eral of railroads. This will insure the 
complete co-ordination of the Erie Canal 
facilities with the railroad facilities, and, 
it is hoped, will greatly enlarge the avail- 
able transportation facilities in eastern 
territory. 

G. A. Tomlinson, of Duluth, Minn., a 
man of large practical experience in lake 
navigation, has been appointed generai 
manager of the Erie Canal operations, in- 
cluding the construction of barges and 
general equipment. Under government 
control of ‘the railroads and the canal, 
there can be diverted to the canal all of 
the traffic that can be best handled by 
water, and the canal thereby made highly 
serviceable in the present situation. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 


Finally the balance of the pro- - | 
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Mill reports indicate a good domestic 
demand for wheat flour, especially from 
eastern markets, but most mills are run- 
ning light and have very little to offer. 
Only a small volume of business was re- 
ported this week. Prices declined about 
50¢ bbl. Heavy purchases of wheat flour 
were made by the Food Administration 
for government requirements, which is ab- 
sorbing a large percentage of the mills’ 
output. 

Rye, barley and corn flour are in poor 
request, but there is a fair demand for 
other substitutes, especially rice flour, 
However, total sales were less than pre- 
vious weeks.. Prices on rye flour were 75c 
@$1 bbl lower. 

There was a demand for soft 
wheat flour and corn flour in the South, 
but mills are unable.to meet requirements, 
due to the light production. Shipping 
facilities are still far from normal. 

Buying by family trade has fallen off in 
the last two weeks. Apparently, house- 
hold demand has been satisfied for the 
time being; consequently, trading in the 
local market was dull. Jobbers and bak- 
ers are not buying to any great extent, but 
all available offerings are being taken, 
though at prices below those obtained 
recently. Demand for rye and barley flour 
continues dull, while corn flour and corn 
meal are neglected. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: hard 
winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11.25, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11.50, 
jute or cotton. Straight rye flour, $11.50 
@11.75; white, $12.50@13,—jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4@4.50 per 100 Ibs; corn 
flour, yellow $4.80@5.15, white $5.50@6. 
Rice flour, $9.25@9.50 per 100 Ibs, cotton. 
Barley flour, $11.25@11.50 bbl, jute. 

Wheat feed is very scarce and in urgent 
demand. Mills are disposing of their light 
supplies im mixed cars to established 
trade, and report an insistent demand 
from all mixed-car buyers. Feed dealers, 
tnerefore, are unable to get their require- 
ments. Other feedstutfs are dull at nomi- 
nal prices, 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois received an abundant 
supply of moisture this week, all sections 
reporting several good showers, and the 
wheat is looking much improved. Warm, 
growing weather prevailed the fore part 
of the week, emee much colder the last 
two days. The plant is makin prog- 
ress, but noir Sunshiny cc og Bassa” 
now be welcome. . 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Have had good rains and cool 
weather; fields look fine...Recent rains 
have done much good...Rain has made 
crop look very promising...Good condi- 
tion; rain improved wheat. ..Growing 
crop never looked better...Doing ele- 
i See 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Highland (lii.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 
Steelevilie (1lt.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Millis Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 


with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week talied April 20 was 18,765, rep- 


resenting 37 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 11,600, or 23 per cent, last 
week, 33,400, or 66 per cent, a year ago, 
and 37,400, or 74 per cent, in 1916, 
Outside mills, with a ae of 
77,400 bbls, the product of is sold 
from St. Louis, made 24,800, representing 


32 per cent, compared with 27,300, or 35 
per cent, last week, 53,000, or 68 per cent, 
a year ago, and 54,500, or 70 per cent, in 
1916. 

FUOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The Missouri Milling Division sent a 
bulletin to all mills in this division this 
week, reading in part as follows: “On ac- 
count of the increased demands of the 
army, navy and our associates in the war, 
it is necessary for Food Administration to 
call upon the Milling Division for 40 per 
cent of the output oF flour; and from this 
time forth it will be necessary for you to 
reserve that amount of your monthly out- 
put, to be shipped under the directions of 

ood Administration. : 

“As this division does not originate 
hard wheat, and there is no hard wheat 
being shippea into it, it will not be neces- 
sary for you to consider any army and 
navy contracts; therefore, please include 
in your offer to Food Administration 40 
per cent of your output during the month 
of May for shipment for export. 

“It is very important that all old con- 
tracts for Food Administration be com- 
pleted just as soon as possible, and we 
will ask you to bend every effort toward 
that end. In making shipments, please be 
careful to follow instructions you have 
received regarding invoicing and billing; 
also use particular care in coopering and 
loading cars, so that the damage during 
transit may be reduced to a minimum.” 

Another bulletin, regarding flour for 
export under class 2, which is export flour 
shipments to the West Indies, Central 
America, South America, etc., also sent 
this week, reads as follows: 

“The War Trade Board requires that 
every — for a license covering a 
flour shipment under. this classification 
must carry a Food Administration export 
contract number. It is therefore quite 
important that all mills observe this re- 
quirement in applying for export licenses 
direct, and that they use the export sales 
contract, form MD-1118, in confirming 
export flour sales to jobbers and flour 
exporters at the seaboard, where it is indi- 
cated by the buyers that the flour is for 
export under Class 2. 

“The New York office of the Milling 
Division and the War Trade Board, Wash- 
ington, have had many applications pre- 
sented to by exporters who have 
stated that they were unable to secure 
proper Food Administration contract 
numbers. - All mills must file, with the 
New York office of the Milling Division, 
copies of these export sales contracts. You 
can secure export sales contract form MD- 
1118 by applying to this office for same.” 

Mills also received the following bul- 
letin: “The United States Food Adminis- 
tration is now maintaining a department 
to assist mills in their endeavor to secure 
equipment for shipping their mill prod- 
ucts. To lend mills such assistance it is 
necessary for the Food Administration to 
have information concerning your require- 
ments for equipment. We are, therefore, 
mailing you herewith four sets of report 
MD-1264, a weekly report on which you 
will state the requirements of your mill. 

“The original or white y is to be 
mailed to this office, and the blue or dupli- 
cate copy to be mailed to 74 Broadway, 


New York, weekly. The prompt mailing ° 


of these reports will result in valuable 
assistance to you in transportation mat- 
ters. 


John D. Frisbee, one the Lan 
enberg Milling Co., Republic, Mo., and J. 
Brewer, manager of Tyler & Co., Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, were in St. Louis this 


Mrs. Lamira W. Kehlor, widow of the 
late James B. M. Kehlor, president of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., died at her 
residence in St. Louis, Friday, Avril 19, 
at the age of 77 years. Mrs.-Kehlor had 


April 24, 1918 
been ill since Easter, and is survived by 


PAB renal gra for wheat flour for 
‘April shipment by the Missouri Milling 


vision of the Food administration were 
$10.25@10.50, jutes, f.o.b. New Orleans. 
Offers for May allotments already total at 
least 100,000 bbls, and it is pn on that 
— for May shipment average 

er than April. Mills are responding 
most freely to government requests for 
May allotments. 

C. M. Bullitt, of Louisville, Ky., in 
charge of the enforcement of milling 
veguitions of the Food Administration, 
was in St. Louis this week to investigate 
the complaints from southern Illinois re- 
garding prices that have been char by 
mills to farmers for flour and feed. Mr. 
Bullitt went to Kansas City to attend a 
conference which was called by Washing- 
ton to establish prices for millstuffs not 
based on percentage. of the cost of wheat, 
but indicated in figures that are the result 
of calculations made by the food adminis- 
trators. - 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 20.—Wheat 
flour conditions are unchanged but, not- 
withstanding the urgent demand, firms 
throughout Louisiana have readily re- 
sponded to Mr. Hoover’s call for flour for 

government by offering several large 
lots to the food administrator here, who 
has expressed his tification of these 
tenders, and also of the perfect observ- 
ance of wheatless days throughout the city 
of New Orleans. 

The bakers and restaurants are learn- 
ing to bake and cook without wheat flour. 
There is going to be a campaign or drive 
to induce the people to use potato and 
potato flour, the Housewives’ League co- 
operating and also furnishing recipes that 
include corn meal for bread substitutes on 
breadless days. 

There is a demand for rice and potato 
flour, also edible corn starch, but mer- 
chants and mills that have stock of corn 
meal have reduced their prices. Rye flour 
is being freely offered, and there is some 
stock here. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on track in bulk: Flour, $11@ 
11.25, in 98's, but considered nominal, 
owing to the difficulty of securing supplies 
for private consumption. Oats: No. 3 
white, 9514¢ bu; No. 2 white, 96%4¢. Corn: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.75@1.80 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.70@1.75. Corn meal, $10.75 bbl; cream 
meal, $10.75; grits, $11.25. 

* #* 


J. R. Caldwell, manager the Mills of 
Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn., Joseph 
Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co.’s force, of Kansas City, and Mr. 
Barkerding, of Charleston, S. C., were 
here this week on their way from the re 
cent bakers’ convention held in Mobile, 
Ala. Georce L, Ferny. 


Exports for Week Ending April 13, 1918 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus us 8 bus 
New York... 33,000 341,000 162,000 ...... 
Boston ..... . veer BELOGO. deuce .«s.-:- 
Baltimore .. ..... 63,000 ..... 32,000 
Newp. News. .....  sssees 35,000 1,098,000 
New Orleans ..... 973,000 ..... 3,2 ( 





Tots., wk. 33,000 1,434,000 197,000 4,722,000 
Prev. week., 69,000 443,000 112,000 394,000 
U. K'gdom,. 26,000 1,082,000 121,000 ...... 
Continent .. 7,000 331,000 76,000 ...... 
Oth. coun 


teeee 22,000 2.505 oes: 





Totals ... 83,000 1,434,000 197,000 ...... 


Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lito Same tim: 
April 13, 1918 last year 
Wheat, bus .......+. 49,647,000 203,822,000 





Flour, bbis .......... 6,184,000 10,697,0' 
Totals as wheat, bus. 72,876,000 251,958,0 ) 
Cote, DUS ccccericsce 12,725,000 42,574,000 
Onte, DUB vss acccene 71,223,000 84,572,000 





Northwestern Flour Qutput—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour outp"' 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minnes)- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mi''s 
with a daily capacity of 67,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to April 13, 1918, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
c-—Output—-_ -—Exports—. 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-'' 
Minncssctis ...10,319 10,633 697 649 
Duluth-Superior 829 690 000 59 
66 outside mills 7,156 56,957 108 125 


Totals ...... 18,304 17,280 806 843 
The latest report on conditions 
throughout the prairie provinces shows 
seeding in southern Manitoba to be from 
60 to 60 per cent completed; northern 
Manitoba, 10 to 20 per cent; Saskatch:- 
wan, 25 to 30; Alberta, 10 to 50. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN STOCKS 


Orrawa, April 17, 1918.—The census 
and statistics office issued today a bulletin 
giving the results of inquiries as to the 
stocks of wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed 
in Canada at the end of March, the stocks 
of all agricultural produce remaining in 
farmers’ hands at same date and the 
proportion of the crops of 1917 that 
proved to be of merchantable quality. 

The returns show that on March 30, 
1918, the quantity of wheat and wheat 
flour expressed as wheat was 77 million 
bushels, compared with 126 million last 
year, 197 million in 1916 and 79 million on 
Keb. 8, 1915. The total for 1918 com- 
prises 25 million bushels in elevators, flour 
mills and in winter storage in vessels, 32 
million in farmers’ hands and 20 million in 
transit by rail. 

Of oats, including oat products ex- 
pressed as Oats, the total quantity was 
1551% million bushels, compared with 184 
million last year, the total for 1918 com- 
prising 24% million bushels in elevators 
and flour mills, 124 million in farmers’ 
hands and 7 million in transit by rail. 

Of barley the total BY paca | was 16 
million bushels, compa: with 15 million 
last year, the total for 1918 comprising 4 
million bushels in elevators, 11 million in 
farmers’ hands and 1 million in transit by 
rail, 

Of flaxseed the total was 2,420,000 bush- 
els, compared with 5,662,000 last year, the 
1918 total consisting of 1,459,000 bushels 
in elevators, 516,000 in farmers’ hands and 
145,000 in transit rail. 

The returns further show that of the 
total wheat crop of 1917, 223,007,000 bush- 
els were of merchantable quality, the pro- 
portion being ninety-five per cent, com- 
pared with only eighty-five per cent last 
year. The proportions of other crops esti- 
mated to be of merchantable quality last 
vear are as follows: oats 91, barley 90, 
rye 89, buckwheat 76, flaxseed 89. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The movement of spring wheat flour 
from mills to consumers is steady and 
without special feature. Demand equals 
supply. Most mills are running full time, 
receipts of wheat bein it at the 
moment to permit this, Winter wheat 
‘our is in very limited aig Ae 

Sales for export are not so heavy. Busi- 
ess with wintér ports is being cleaned 
up, and all purchases hereafter will be for 
\iontreal shipment. Buyers are offering 
*10.80 bbl for spring wheat flour at Mont- 
real for export, -w is 5c under the St. 
John and Portland price. 

_ Manitoba spring wheat flour for domes- 
ic use is quoted at $11 bbl in 98-Ib bags, 
lelivered, Ontario ts; Ontario soft 
winter wheat flour, $10.80@10.85, car lots, 
in second-hand 98-Ib bags, f.0.b. Toronto. 

MILLFEED 

_ Supplies of bran and shorts are very 
"Ontario. fy $9640 tony fa baga, fa. 
n Ontario is .40 ton, 0.b. 
cars, point of delivery; shorts, $40.40. 


WHEAT 


y ceased. 
\eports indicate that very little of this 
wheat remains in farmers’ hands. The 
fixed price for No, 2 red or white soft 
Winter is $2.92 bu, in store, Montreal, 
ind for No, 8, $2.19, 
No. 1 northern spring wheat is being 
received by Ontario millers at the rate 
prevailing for last two or three weeks, and 


is costing $2.40 bu, delivered; other 
grades at usual spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Offerings in these grains are light, and 
the saneiet is quiet. Car-lot gsntations, 
country points in Ontario: No. 2 white On- 
tario oats, 91@92c bu; barley, $1.64@ 
1.65; rye, $2.65; peas, $3.60@3.70; buck- 
wheat, $1.80@1.82; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, f.o.b. country points in Ontario, 
$1.08. No. 3 kiln-dried corn, $1.90; No. 4 
corn, $1.80@1.85,—Ontario points. 


Stocks of rolled oats and oatmeal in the 
hands of the jobbing trade are sufficient 
for early requirements, and mills report 
a falling off in demand. Prices vary. Mill 
quotations: rolled oats, $5.295@5.65 per 
bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

Axel Angell, representing Chr. Angell, 
Christiania, Norway, was in Toronto on 
Friday. 

The flour mills of Ontario are better 
‘supplied with Manitoba wheat at present 
than they have been for some time. The 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has been giving 
close attention to distribution of wheat 
among Ontario mills and, while there were 
general complaints of shortage some weeks 
ago, these have now largely ceased. 

There was a meeting of the millers’ 
committee with the Canada food board, 
in Ottawa, on Friday. It is understood 
the business was distribution of remainder 
of this year’s wheat crop among flour mills 
of Canada. While no definite figures have 
been given out, it is believed that sup- 
plies of wheat are extremely limited and 
the flour mills will likely have to submit 
to a general shut-down, commencing some 
time in July and lasting until new crop. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., April 20.—A feature 
of the flour trade has been a strong mar- 
ket for rye flour, and prices have advanced 
$1 bbl. ' Sales of car lots were made at 
$8.15 per bag, and broken lots at $8.25, 
delivered to the trade. Corn flour is firm, 
with a fair demand, and sales of broken 
lots were made at $6.50 per bag, delivered 
to the trade. A moderate amount of busi- 
ness oo in graham flour, with sales 
of small lots to city buyers at $11.30 bbl 
in bags, delivered. 

In spring wheat flour a large volume of 
business has been done for export account 
during = week, and ~~. = this 
respect is quite active. ‘flour depart- 
ment of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., pur- 
chased 300,000 bbls for May shipment at 
$10.80 bbl in bags, f.0.b. vessel, Montreal. 
Offerings of winter wheat flour for export 
are light, and no purchases are reported. 
There is no improvement in the demand 
for spring wheat flour. 

Car lots of standard grade are quoted 
at $11.10 bbl in f.o.b. car's Montreal, 
and to city bakers at $11.20, delivered. On 
the other there has been an improved 
demand for winter wheat flour, and the 
market is more active, with a fair amount 
of business in broken lots at $11.40@11.50 
bbl in bags, ex-store. At the close of the 
week the prospects were for higher prices, 
owing to the decrease in stocks on 





will be quite sufficient to take care of all 
requirements. Demand from country 
buyers has been » and a number of 
cars were sold at prices ranging $1.70@ 
2.10 bu, as to quality, ex-track Montreal. 
Feed wheat is scarce, and likely to re- 
main so until the new crop is harvested. 
According to regulations of the Canada 
food board, dealers are not permitted to 
sell, as poultry feed, wheat that is suit- 
able for milling pu . In view of such 
regulations, it will be necessary for farm- 
ers generally to make considerable use of 
corn, and cut down on the percentage of 


wheat. 

Millfeeds are still in great demand, due 
chiefly to the fact that at the fixed prices 
they are the cheapest feed obtainable. The 
supply is, however, not nearly adequate, 
and feeders will have to be content with 
very limited amounts. Bran is selling at 
$35.40 ton, and shorts at $40.40, including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

A weaker feeling has prevailed in the 
market for rolled oats, and prices for ex- 
port account have scored a decline of 20@ 
30c, with purchases of some fair-sized lots 
at $11 bbl, in 98-lb bags, and at $10.90 in 
140-Ib bags, f.o.b. vessel, Montreal. 

Demand for domestic consumption is 
quiet, with standard grade quoted at $5.50 
@5.60 per 90-lb bag in jute, and in car 
lots at $5.40 in cotton. A fair trade has 
been done in corn meal, and prices rule 
firm, with sales of broken lots of golden 
grade at $6.25@6.40 per bag, and bolted 
grade at $4.50@4.75, delivered to the 
trade. 

NOTES 


The ice has been moving freely out of 
the St. Lawrence River. this week, and 
the channel is now open from Montreal to 
the sea; consequently, navigation will com- 
mence in the course of a few days, as 
some ocean-going vessels are reported on 
their way to this port. 

Canada sowed about 33,000,000 acres of 
grain crops last year. This total bids fair 
to be surpassed by at least 3,000,000 acres 
this year. Not only is this extensive in- 
crease in sight, but the soil conditions 
warrant a greater per acre yield under 
normal conditions of weather. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Wixnreee, Man., April 20.—The pres- 
ent domestic demand for flour is about 
normal, and mills are not pressing for 
business in wy Bete S The Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., is buying heavily, taking all 
surplus after domestic uirements are 
met. Mills continue to run steadily. 
The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, for 


“Trees : 

estic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-Ib cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 

Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.55 





Bastern Manitoba ........seseseevees 10.50 
Western Manitoba ...... pie CEse eden eee 10.45 
Saskatchewan ....ceecccseccvasevceve 10.35 


Bastern Alberta ......:sceceeeceveess 


British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.55 
Vancouver Island ....5..-.6seeseseene 
Prince Rupert ......cceccescenceccece 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over, Package differentials: 49's, cot- 
ton, 10¢ bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40¢ over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49's or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 

Fancy white rye flour of local manu- 
facture is now offering in the Winnipeg 
market at $13 bbl, in 98-lb bags, jobbing 
terms. 

MILLFEED | 

There is no change in the feed situation 
throughout the West. Demand is much 
in excess of ply, while mills adhere to 
their policy of orders in rotation, as 


this becomes possible. Current quotations: 
bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, 
in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Win- 
nipeg territory; western Manitoba, 80c ton 
under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $8 
under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. . 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The domestic demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal has fallen off, as is usual at 
this season of the ycar. Western cereal 
mills are, however, running steadily on 

ort business. Leading mills are toda 
asking for rolled oats $4.50@5 per 80-1 
bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of de- 
livery; oatmeal, in\98-Ib bags, 15 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


In spite of the fact that farmers are 
busy on the land, deliveries of wheat have 
hte se well for the week. All offerings 
have been taken up by the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., while other buyers have been in 
the market for low-grades. The fixed 
ogg of wheat at Winnipeg is $2.21 bu for 

0. 1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for No. 2 
Manitoba northern and $2.15 for No. 3 
Manitoba northern. Wheat bought at 
these prices is subject to a tax of 4c bu, 
for use in equalizing carrying charges and 
administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 893%,¢c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.55; No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed, $3.76; No. 2 Cana- 
dian western rye, $2.28,—in store, Fort 
William. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending April 17, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
BOTT. SE 6 aineiv.c wins 0% Staines 328 178 
TE BE 04 mie \ drew sb eaanews 242 858 
BNE BBs cr ce ts ihibbcceasour 282 273 
ME BE os se vied ce dcsseseve 484 eee 
MOOT 86% k'0.0 side vcicicweesees 140 600 
BOTEE BF) oon ave voc chaceae ten 176 332 


WHEAT SUBSTITUTES 


Under the regulations of the Canadian 
food board governing the serving of wheat 
products at public eating-places, the de- 
mand for substitutes for wheaten flour 
has greatly increased within the last few 
weeks. Inquiries ate coming in from west- 
ern points for corn, barley and oat flour. 
Bakers report that these substitutes are 
extremely hard to obtain, and are high in 
price; consequently, there is difficulty in 
conforming to the regulations regarding 
the manufacture of bread. Relief is an- 
ticipated, however, when, under license 
from the United States authorities, Ameri- 
can mills may be permitted to ship wheat 
flour substitutes to Canada. 

Rye flour is at present plentiful at 
Winnipeg, the local rye mill having suffi- 
cient stock on hand to keep it running to 
full capacity until July, and probably 
until the new crop. In order to encoura 
the use of rye flour, the food board has 
suspended the regulation with regard to 
flour in packages, and permits rye flour to 
be sold in 10-Ib bags. 

NOTES 

A new elevator at Laurier, Man., to- 
gether with considerable wheat, burned 
April 14. 

During the recent Red Cross campaign, 
contributions amounting to approximately 
$63,000 were sent from the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 

W. Hill, formerly miller for the Do- 
minion Government Grain Research Lab- 
oratories, Winnipeg, has joined the staff 
of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and will devote his energies to the 
selling of mill machinery. Mr. Hill is 
widely known among western millers, and 
has had ample experience in all branches 
of the milling business. 

G. Rocx. 
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It is difficult to get an exact slant on 
the New York flour market at this time, 
because of the many and varied opinions . 
regarding the position of buyers and the 
stocks they have on hand. Some feel that, 
while stocks are quite sufficient for the 

resent, they do not feel certain about the 

ture and the stocks necessary to take 
care of the market’s requirements up to 
the time the new crop flour comes in. 
Receipts are fairly good, and there are 
some reserve stocks piling up. 

Prices on wheat flour are almost en- 
tirely of a nominal character, as mills 
which really have anything to offer are 
extremely limited in number and the 
quantities very small. One mill repre- 
sentative reported an actual sale of 400 
bbls of spring wheat flour at the close of 
the week, but stated that it was the first 
he had sold since January. Springs 
ranged $9.60@11, and Kansas $10.25@ 
11.40, jute. 

So far as barley and rye flour are con- 
cerned, buyers seem well filled up on both 
at prices much higher than present mill 
quotations, and there seems little oppor- 
tunity to move them. Barley flour is 
unattractive to the trade at almost any 
price. Some mills are holding at $12@ 
12.10, jute, while it is offered by others 
at $10.15@11.25, jute. Rye flour was held 
at $12.50@13.75, jute. . 

Some well-known handlers of rye flour 
state that in their opinion the — 
trade does not realize just what the F 
Administration’s attitude is toward it, 
since the ruling that this commodity could 
no longer be used as a substitute for 
wheat flour, and point out various ways 
that rye flour can be used in conjunction 
with wheat flour and substitutes as a 
byead mixture that, according to good 
authority, would be within the rules. 

They point out, for example, that a 
mixture of 20 per cent rye, 60 per cent 
wheat and 20 per cent of some substi- 
tute, or 70 per cent rye, 22 per cent 
wheat and 8 per cent substitute, also 50 
per cent rye, 374% per cent wheat and 
12¥, per cent substitute, may be used, 
the only point to be kept in mind being 
that there must always be 25 per cent 
substitute for the wheat mixture. 

Mill prices on rye flour range around 
$12.50@13.75, jute. Both stocks and de- 
mand are li 

Rice flour and tapioca flour are still in 
, she demand, with tt supplies. The 
ormer was quoted at 101,@10%,c lb, and 
the latter at 914@91,c, in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. 


Corn flour supplies are limited, and 
prices range $11.75@12.50 bbl in cotton 
sacks. Meal is quiet, with good stocks. 
Prices for bolted white and yellow ran 
$4.25@5 per 100 lbs, according to ty. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE LOAN MEETING 


The second meeting for the purpose of 
pushing the third Liberty Loan to a suc- 
cessful end was held on the New York 
Produce Exchange, Tuesday of last week, 
and a strong appeal was made by George 
Wharton Pepper, of Philadelp' who, 
after telling the audience of the sacrifices 
the men in the service are making for 


_ America, spoke in part as follows: 


“They are under a glorious slavery, but 
nevertheless a prescribed bondage for 
their country. It is not fair that a large 
— of Americans should be under 

dage of military discipline, while we, 
who are our own masters, live our accus- 
tomed life of comfort. 

“In a spirit of fair play, there is only 
one of two things to do; either tear down 
the discipline of our army and navy or 
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im on ourselves a discipline of order 
and control of our daily lives that will 
mean our fair share in struggle. The 
former, we have the example of Russia 
to prove, would be our undoing. 

“Put yourself on ration; increase your 
savings; work harder than ever before 
and have the consciousness that you are 
translating into practical conduct the con- 
victions we all share. God Almighty him- 
self must be thinking that if we are to 
win this victory we must win it ourselves, 
Every one of you who loves God and hates 
the devil must see that the Huns are 
headed this way; so up, over the top, and 
meet them !” 

During the session $1,087,500 in sub- 
scriptions for Liberty bonds was an- 
nounced, making a total for the Produce 
Exchange committee of $3,292,200. The 
largest pledge, for $500,000, was from the 
New York Produce Exchange Bank. The 
Standard Milling Co. subscribed for 
$100,000, and Holt & Co. for $15,000. 
NOTES 
H. F. wet formerly with the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. as New Jer- 
sey representative, has opened an office 
at 18 Broadway, where he will conduct a 
general flour business. 

Charles F. Berg, who has been engaged 
in the flour business in New York City 
for many years, died April 20, after an 
illness of three weeks. r. Berg repre- 
sented a.number of southwestern mills 
and some winter wheat mills, and was a 
member of the New York Flour Club, and 
his death is sincerely regretted among the 
trade. 

Assurance has been given by the Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique that its 
ships will provide space for any exports 
that may be ordered from this country for 
France. This assurance is contained in a 
letter from O. R. Cauchois, acting general 
representative of the company in the 
United States and Canada, to Frederick 
Peterson, director of the Bureau of Im- 
ports of the War Trade Board. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were E. E. Delp, Bourbon, Ind; 
H. C. Bernet, of Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co. St. Louis; Theodore 
Ismert, secretary and manager, and Hen- 
ry Ismert, treasurer, of Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Charles L. 
Roos, sales-manager Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, and E. C. Dreyer, 

resident of Dreyer Commission Co., St. 
uis. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., April 20.—Flour was 
easier in tone, if not in price. Holdings 
and receipts were and buyers were 
inclined to the belief that the worst as to 
scarcity had been experienced. The trade 
feels that three-fourths of its troubles 
during the war period can be traced di- 
rectly to the railroads, which were simpl 
swamped and overwhelmed. The outlook 
for any permanent relief is not encour- 


aging. 

Offerings were more plentiful, particu- 
larly of soft winter, for which Philadel- 

hia paid $10.95, cotton, and New York 

id up to $11.10, jutes, delivered, but 
a buyers — not ~s interested in any- 

g — new-crop hard 
and at wastes or J uly shipment, which 
as yet no one has had the temerity to 
offer. ; 

Liberty de of spring, hard winter 
and soft ister was nominally quoted at 
$10.50@10.75,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 
140-Ib jutes and 25¢ more in wood,—mill 
shipment; flour on spot or near by, 25@ 
50c bbl more. 

Substitutes were irregular and dull. 
Nominal basis sacks: rice flour, 


tions, 
9¥%4@10¢ lb; corn flour, $5.75@6.25, with 
recent sales up to $6.55, 100 Ibs; corn 
meal, white and yellow, $:.50@8.95, as to 


agen = and hominy, $5.75@6; bar- 
ey flour, $10.50@11 bbl. 
City mills ran full time, principally on 


old sales, and look for the wheat supply 
to hold out until the new crop. 

made no change in prices of either flour or 
feed. 


Receipts of flour for the week, 91,057 
bbls; destined for export, 61,215. 


ASK AID TO HARVEST CROPS 


Leading federal and state officials in- 
terested in agriculture and labor held a 
meeting here this. week under the auspices 
of the Southern Commercial Congress. 
Sixteen states were represented, and after 
discussing mobilization and conscription 
of labor the congress unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution, offered by Colonel Ousley, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, that 
“It is our opinion that there must be a 
mobilization of the men of farm experi- 
ence in the cities and towns. This re- 
sponsibility must be assumed by business 
leaders in ay f community, for there is 
no power in the government to compel 
labor.” 

Also the following, offered by Professor 
Symons, secretary Maryland Agricultural 
Society: “We respectfully urge that the 

vernment determine at once which in- 

ustries are essential to the safety of the 
nation, and close down, during the war, 
the non-essential producing plants. Rep- 
resenting, as we do, the agricultural in- 
terests of the state of Maryland, we be- 
lieve that the situation of this industry is 
threatened. This is due to the state’s pe- 
culiar proximity to large industrial plants 
and government works. 

“It is felt that labor should not be em- 
ployed in non-essential industries when 
the production of food is in curtailment 
for want of adequate farm labor. We urge 
the vigorous enforcement of the compul- 
sory work law. We urge the business men 
of towns and cities to co-operate with the 
farmers of the state by enrolling their 
employees to assist in the harvesting of 
food crops.” 

NOTES 


Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 55; number now in port, 39. 

Visitors were Ellsworth Hoffman, Chil- 
licothe, Ohio; Samuel Phillips, with Hal- 
lett & Carey, grain, Minneapolis. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
510,808 bus—17,327 wheat, 78,925 corn, 
361,724 oats, 42,906 rye and 9,926 barley. 

William B. Forrester, a local baker, has 
been instructed to close his bakery two 
days for ignoring government regulations. 

Edward Ralph Harris, son of and asso- 
ciated with William E. Harris, grain, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. : 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to April 20, 1918, 262,793 
bus; year ago, 402,744. Range of prices 
this week, 95c@$1.86; last year, $1.35@ 
1.52. 

The Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank of Baltimore has instituted suit 
oa the Husband Flint Milling Co., on 

eged promissory notes aggregating 
$1,043. 

It is authoritatively stated that the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. is canceling 
sales showing a fine profit in order to ac- 
cept business from the government at a 
positive loss. 

. Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to April 20, 1918, 1,464,057 bus; 
same time last year, 1,439,182. Range of 
prices this week, $1.85@2.15; last year, 
$1.80@2.43. 

In the suit of the New London (Minn.) 
Milling Co. against Lewis Blaustein, local 
millers’ agent and flour merchant, the 
court rendered a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff for $482.50. 

The Hall & Whittingham Co., Marion, 
Maryland, with $10,000 capital, to deal in 
feed, grain, coal, etc., has been go 
rated by I. H. Hall, S. F. and N. T. t- 
tingham, and F, T. Adams. ; 

Baltimore would like to buy some corn 
flour at what Minneapolis is quoting it, 
$10@10.50 bbl. Corn flour, and not corn 
meal, recently sold here at $13.10 bbl, 
with $12 bid today for unlimited quanti- 
ties of the right kind. 


The following telegram from ey 4 
pA engl dhe wan 
“Have dealers —_ Tice 200,000 No. 
83 white oats le 


ve-bushel sacks for 
Balthnore, for delivery Ramount depet, 


April 24, 1918 


N rt News, shipment our option April 
and May. (Signed) Bridge Chief Forage.” 

The appointment of Charles M. Schwab 
as director-general of the gency 
Fleet Corporation, gives great satisfaction 
here, where Mr. Schwab is known as a 
man who does things, and where he has 
shown in unmistakable terms what he 
thinks of Baltimore as a shipbuilding 
center. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Milton A. Reckord, 
of the Reckord Mfg. Co., operating the 
Belair (Md.) Roller Mills, has been given 
temporary command of the Maryland 
regiment maneuvering at Piedmont, Ala., 
and will probably be made permanent 
commander of the troops from his own 
state. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 20.—Millers’ rep- 
resentatives were faced with the unusual 
situation this week of having wheat flour 
for sale in this market, and being unable 
to find any customers for the same. More 
flour has been available this week than for 
some time, but demand was slow. One mill 
offered 700 bbls of 100 per cent patent at 
$10.70 bbl, in sacks. One concern offered 
1,200 bbls from a Kansas mill at $11.15, 
and other mills quoted at a range of 
$10.80@11.25, in sacks. At the end of 
the week practically no business was re- 
ported and no quotations made. 

Receipts of flour were of good volume, 
but practically none came on the open 
market, the bulk going to the big bakers, 
who are, as a rule, supplied with the ful! 
amount allowed by the Food Administra- 
tion. One improvement in conditions 
noted was a slightly better demand for 
barley flour of reco quality. The 
prejudice against substitute is now 
not so keen, as more care is evidently be- 
ing used by millers. 

Oatmeal, rolled oats, corn meal and 
rice flour are all in good supply, and 
meeting with a better demand under the 
lower range of prices now quoted, The 
high prices recently quoted were much of 
a factor, along with the over-supply, in 
keeping down the demand for these sub- 
stitutes. 

One carload of 5 per cent wheat flour 
was offered here this week at $9.10 bbl, in 
sacks, which was considered an extreme 
—_ and no sale resulted. About $7 per 

bl, in sacks, is considered a fair quota- 
tion for this product. 

All kinds of knotty Sogo are con- 
tinually coming up to help the salesman 
along on his way. Some flour was ordered 
out Tast November, but only recently ar- 
rived. Some contracts were reinstate 
when the rules prescribing 95 and 100 per 
cent flours were promulgated. The ques- 
tion is, should such deliveries be made 
under the rules then in force, or present 
regulations? 

A little white corn flour was offered this 
week at '$5.75@6.25 per 100 lbs, in sacks. 
The demand for this product is good, but 
offerings have been limited. 


TO ENFORCE CAR-LOADING RULE 


Effective May 1, the railroads in New 
England will mtinue the practice ot 
loading carload freight subject to carload 
rates through their freight houses, and 
shippers will be required to load thi: 
freight direct to the cars from the public 
team tracks, as is required at other points 
This rule is made necessary by Treason 01 
the congested condition of freight termi 
nals here and the ent delay i 
handling less-than-carload shipments. Tl: 
official classification provides that where 
carload rates are given, the mace gs shail 
load and the consignee shall unload freig!:! 
from the cars. Heretofore this rule hi; 
not been enforced at Boston. 


WOULD ENTIRELY ELIMINATE WHEAT FLO'" 


State Food Administrator Henry |’. 
Endicott has requested all householde + 
who can do so not to use-any wheat pro:!- 
ucts from now until the new wheat her- 
vest comes in, in the fall. This uest 
covers white flour, graham flour, who!:- 
wheat flour, wheat cereals, macaroni, sp:- 
ghetti and all crackers, bread, cake, pas- 
eee ete., which contain any 

t flour. Householders who have 
habitually baked their own bread are re- 
——e not to pig Becton but to use 

substitutes. bread must be 
left for those who are unable to bake 
bread at home, Among the rules on hoard- 
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ing now in force is that of not permitting 
over 30 days’ supply. . 


A voluntary petition in tey was 
filed April 2, b Dwight L. Marshall 
salesman, Brookline, Mass. Liabilities, 
$11,870; no assets. Among the creditors 
is the Mark P. Miller Milling Co., Mos- 
cow, Idaho, 

A bakeshop in Lowell, Mass., was closed 
for three days for deliberate failure to 
comply with the Food Administration re- 
quirements as to the use of substitutes in 
bread. The proprietor was using only 10 
per cent of substitutes, instead of the 20 


per cent required. 
Louis W. DePass. ° 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpuia, Pa. April 20.—The 
flour market developed very little change 
this week. Spot supplies continue small, 
and demand absorbs all offerings at firm 
prices. Flour is wanted to arrive, but 
mill offerings are light and there is very 
little business doing. The market for 
substitutes continues irregular and gen- 
erally easier. Owing to the 50-50 regu- 
lation of purchases, co rs are over- 
stocked, as they are not using up the sub- 
stitutes as rapidly as they are wheat flour. 





EXCEPTIONS TO 50-50 RULE 


State Food Commissioner Heinz on 
Thursday announced the following excep- 
tions to the 50-50 rule in purchasing flour: 
“As graham and whole-wheat flour use a 
larger percentage of the wheat berry in 
milling than regular wheat flour, and 
therefore make the wheat go further, a 
person buying a certain number of pounds 
of graham or whole-wheat flour need buy 
at the same time only three-fifths of that 
weight in substitutes. 

“When any mixed flour contains 50 per 
cent or more of prescribed wheat flour 
substitutes it may be sold alone, for it 
complies, in itself, with the 50-50 rule. 
But if this mixed flour contains less than 
50 per cent of substitutes, that difference 
must be made up y other purchases. 

“For example, if the purchaser buys 
four pounds of mixed flour, made up of 
three pounds of wheat and one pound of 
substitutes, he must buy at the same time 
two pounds of substitutes in addition, so 
that he would be carrying away, in all, 
three pounds of wheat and three of sub- 
stitutes. But all mixed flours must bear 
a certificate upon the package stating the 
amount and kind of ingredients, With- 
out such certificate it must be sold on the 
same basis as other flours.” 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,699,746 
bus, against 8,842,985 during the same 
time last year. 

Eugene C, Dreyer, manager of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., of St. Louis, was 
on ’change this week. 

Vincent Marano, a South Seventh 
Street grocer, has made application for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

In the drive in the interest of the third 

Liberty Loan among Commercial Ex- 
change members, subscriptions have been 
received amounting to $187,450. 
_ The state food administration, reiterat- 
ing its policy of encouraging the free use 
of perishable foods, is urging the liberal 
use of eggs and poultry during the period 
of greater ——- in order that con- 
servation of wheat and other staple foods 
needed for export may be increased. 

The margin of profit on wheat milling 
feeds which has been in effect in the east- 
ern states will be continued, according to 
an announcement of the state food ad- 
ministration on Friday. Great dissatis- 
faction is said to have existed over prices 
and profits in millfeeds in Pennsylvania, 
and the agreement reached by the trade 
at a meeting in Washington meets with 
approval, 

The New Jersey State Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station an- 
nounces that the farmers of that state will 
try to increase the production of corn 
this year at least 15 per cent. The state- 
ment says it is the of the farmers to 
rai about the ee ne so eset by a 

ger acreage as a larger yiel r 
acre, through the use of wetter bow: were 
fertilizer and improved cultural methods. 


Samuet S. Dantets. 
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BUFFALO 

Burrao, N. Y., April 20—Too many 
substitutes and not enough wheat flour 
seems to be the complaint from bakers, 
and the majority of small retailers are not 
interested, as they cannot live up to the 
government regulations and do Ae nny 
At the same time, many corner groceries 
are selling flour quite freely when they can 
get it, but it would take an army to watch 

e substitute deal. 

However, the jib is nearly up, as the 
mills here, after furnishing the require- 
ments of the * ihr sw will have noth- 
ing to sell. me of the mills having a 
line of bakeries on their list are up against 
it hard. 

One miller suggests that the govern- 
ment take a house-to-house canvass of 
stocks held, as the only means of supply- 
ing the bakers, andebelieves there will be 
enough to meet their wants until the new 
crop. The federal food administrator 
here, on the contrary, seems to think that 
the flour shortage is largely a matter of 
distribution and not wheat supplies, and 
that no more bakeries will be compelled 
to shut down. 

Prices here are steady for wheat flour, 
but the mills have nothing to sell except to 
a few customers. Barley flour lower and 
dull, Rye flour lower and trade light. 
Quality is as good as-could be produced, 
as receipts of rye here are rarely below 
No. 2. Corn flour dull and lower. 

Millfeeds are being sold in mixed cars, 
but at no time this week have there been 
enough to meet the demand, and there will 
be less next week. Barley feeds unsettled, 
some of the mills quoting higher prices for 
fancy feeds, while others are not asking 
above $2 less. Rye feed lower. Hominy 
feed declining steadily, and in better de- 
mand, owing to the high prices asked for 
corn goods. Gluten feed prices are fixed 
at $52.07, guaranteed, to Sept. 1. Cotton- 
seed meal easier. 

Rolled oats slightly lower, owing to the 
decline in the cereal. _Demand active. 
Oat hulls quiet and fairly steady at $30 
for reground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of wheat flour here for the 
week was 126,450 bbls, representing 76 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 125,800, 
or 75 per cent, last week, 119,500, or 72 per 
cent, a year ago, 115,400, or 69 per cent, in 
1916, 114,450, or 83 per cent, in 1915, and 
110,250, or 80 per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 500,000 
bus, compared with 657,000 last year. 

The Thrift Kitchen established by 
George Urban, Jr., is now teaching the 
Buffalo housewife how to make barley 
bread. 

From all advices, the winter wheat crop 
in this state is in poor condition. Farmers, 
however, are selling their wheat to count 
mills, and there is quite a supply on hand. 

The Buffalo health department has 
agreed with the federal food administra- 
tor here to consider a plan for a survey of 
bread waste, as shown by the garbage 
collections. 

The steamer W. H. White left Buffalo 
for Calcite, Mich., last Tuesday, opening 
navigation at this port for the season about 
a week earlier than last year. The line 
boats are ready, and will leave next week, 
or as soon as ice conditions are more 
favorable at other ports. 

Elevator interests along the waterfront 
and in the alien enemy zone have asked for 
the elimination of all saloons in the dis- 


“trict, and the creation of a new police 


precinct. The elevator men assert their 
interests would be protected better while 
they are handling war grain. 

At the organization meeting of the Corn 
Exchange, Dudley M. Irwin was elec 

resident, to succeed F. A. McLellan, who 

d served four years and declined re-elec- 
tion. A. B. Black was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and W. G. Heinold succeeded him- 
self as treasurer. F. E. Pond was 
reappointed secretary. 

The Erie Canal is to be put under the 
control of the government, and a fleet of 
barges constructed within two or three 
months. One old canaler believes the gov- 
ernment should first furnish the canal- 
boats now available with freight, and sa 

can take care of all the grain likely 
to be shipped by the canal. 

Establishment of a Great Lakes steam- 
ship line under the direction of the.Rail- 


road Administration to relieve the rail 
congestion in the Middle West has been 
ordered. by the government. Ten steam- 
ers will carry package freight between 
Chicago, Milwa and Buffalo. All-rail 
rates will prevail, and will.include marine 
insurance. 

The price of the 1-lb loaf in Buffalo is 
now 9c, and the 144-lb loaf 138c. The fed- 
eral food administrator in this district 
says that, with the difficulties the bakers 
have labored under since the complicated 
wheat substitute rules were put into effect, 
the increase in the price of bread is justi- 
fied. The bakers claim the sales of bread 
have fallen off heavily the last few weeks. 
Grocers are complaining of the small mar- 
gin in selling bread. 

E. BaNnGasseER. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 20.—The out- 
put of the local mills shows a still further 
cut from last week, when the aggregate 
was 48 per-cent of capacity, against 46 
per cent this week. The total output for 
the week was 9,400 bbls, 6,500 of spring 
wheat and 600 of rye. 

There are many small mills through this 
territory that are virtually shut down so 
far as grinding wheat is concerned, hav- 
ing ground up their allotment. An oc- 
casional farmer’s grist is received, but the 
aggregate from this source is negligible. 
Such mills are grinding a little feed from 
time to time. 

City mills are running on part time, but 
the prospect is that some of these must 
close soon. Even those having some bal- 
ance due them on their allotment are un- 
able to obtain it. The president of one 
of the milling companies here is hopeful 
that the Grain Corporation may do some- 
thing to relieve the situation, but con- 
fessed that the outlook is rather dubious. 

The week has been uneventful in the 
flour business here. Demand has fallen 
off slightly for wheat flour, owing both to 
the patriotic stand many have taken not 
to use wheat until the new crop comes in 
and the stifling effect of the 50-50 rule 
on use of substitutes. After the govern- 
ment has received its proportion, there is 
little more than enough flour left to sup- 
ply local needs. 

Some flour has been shipped out, but 
it was mostly to apply on contracts. On 
account of this restricted outside busi- 
ness, the following quotations are largely 
nominal: spring patents, cotton ¥’s, 
$11.35 bbl, small lots, f.o.b. Rochester, or 
$11.10 bbl, car lots, Boston. 

There has ‘been so little winter wheat 
milled here this week that quotations can 
hardly be based on actual trade. Nominal 
quotations: straights, cotton ¥,’s, $11.30 

bl; graham, cotton ¥’s, $9.75@10; 
whole-wheat, cotton %’s, $11,—all on 
basis small lots. The entire output was 
absorbed locally after the government had 
been supplied. 

Rye flour is rather slow, but millers 
look to see a betterment when the chea 
flour now on the market is cleaned up. It 
is quoted, cotton ¥’s, $13.75 bbl, Boston. 

he feed sitwation remains unchanged, 
with the supply far short of demand. 
With the exception of rye feed, shipments 
are mostly restricted to the Some g terri- 
tory. Principal quotations: spring bran, 
$34.25 ton; spring middlings, $36.25; rye 
feed, $50,—sacks, f.o.b. Rochester. 

-NOTES 

W. D. Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation, is in Boston. 

Wholesale bakers of Rochester have ad- 
vanced the price of wheat bread from 814c 
to 9c for a 1-lb loaf, and 12c to 13c for 
a 14-lb loaf. 

The Genesee Valley Club heads the 
honor roll of organizations in Monroe 
County that will abstain from use of 
wheat until the new crop comes in. 

The New York state food commission 
has sent out an appeal broadcast to farm- 
ers of the state to sow spring wheat. The 
commission aims at an aggregate of 300,- 
000 acres, against 32,000 in 1917. 

Under direction of the United States 
marshal’s office here, a raid was conducted 
against food hoarders in Morris Street. 
In one house 400 lbs of wheat flour were 
found stored away, and in another 11 %’s 
were found in the attic. 

On the ground that he violated the food 
regulations by baking bread without the 
required proportions of wheat flour sub- 
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stitutes, W. E. Schwing, a Rochester 
baker, has been ordered to close his busi- 
ness place for two days. 

More than 100 cases of farmers holding 
wheat have been uncovered in Genesee 
County. On one farm visited by the 
yews food administrator, 1,000 bus were © 
found stored away. The farmer was or- 
dered to sell at once, or suffer conse- 
quences. 

V. Grego, a Seneca Falls groce an, 
has been ordered to close his store indefi- 
nitely. He is charged with selling flour 
in larger quantities than the food regula- 
tions permit, and also with selling wheat 
flour without the prescribed proportion of 
substitutes. . 

Slips were placed in the pay envelo 
of 25,000 Syracuse factory workers 
week inferening them that any who had 
experience’ in farmwork, and desired to 
resume it during the summer, will be re- 
leased, with a promise of his position 
back on return in the fall. 

No method has been discovered here of 
making high-class macaroni without the 
use of wheat flour. The substitutes that 
have been tested out produce an inferior 
product. However, the big Italian colony 
of the city affirms that it is willing to 
forego macaroni or wheat in any shape to 
help win the war. 

Farmers in this territory who have been 
feeding wheat to stock have been warned 
to stop the practice, or summary action 
will be brought. The fact that wheat is 
the cheapest feed the farmer can use, 
based on actual feeding value, is respon- 
sible for this condition. Further, it is 
next to impossible to get millfeed at any 
price. 

In response to an appeal to household- 
ers for gifts of white flour on hand, nearly 
a carload has beer collected from citizens 
of Rochester. Most of the donations have 
come in the shape of 1%’s or smaller. The 
delivery systems of the Duffy-Powers Co. 
and the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., op- 
erating department stores, have collected 
the flour. The donors receive no pay for 
the contributions, it being a gift to the 
cause. . W. Kwarp. 


Public Eating-Places Classified 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 20.—In or- 
der ‘to protect the patriotic hotel men who 
have pledged their establishments to a 
non-wheat programme until the next har- 
vest, Herbert C. Hoover has established a 
classification of hotel restaurants and 
public eating-places, which it is expected 
will effectively separate the “no-wheat 
establishments” from the others. This 
classification, suggested to state food ad- 
ministrators and state hotel chairmen, 
divides public eating-places and clubs into 
two general classes, as follows: 

“Class one includes all high-grade ho- 
tels and restaurants which, in the opinion 
of the hotel chairman for each state, could 
follow to the letter the pledge adopted by 
managers and proprietors at their meet- 
ings in Washington and New York. All 
clubs and dining-cars should come under 
this classification. 

“Class two, including all other public 
eating-places, must be governed by the 
new wheat conservation programme, 
which means that they shall adopt a maxi- 
mum ration of wheat flour (or its equiva- 
lent contained in such wheat products as 
Victory bread, macaroni, wheat break- 
fast cereals, etc.) of six pounds for every 
90 meals served. In addition thereto, they 
shall not serve in the aggregate a total of 
any products containing more than two 
ounces of wheat flour to any one guest at 
any one meal. 

“Wheatless days and meals must be ob- 
‘served, and by ‘wheatless’ is meant no 
wheat flour in any food served, except 
that amount contained in Victory bread, 
which can be served in public eating- 

laces on wheatless days and for wheat- 
ess meals. No wheat products shall be 
served unless ordered. 

“This programme will be enforeed by 
inspection and investigation, and where 
violations are reported, a hearing open to 
the public and the press will be held by 
the federal food administrator or his duly 
appointed representative. Where viola- 
tions are proved, provided such violations 
are contrary to the baking rules and regu- 
lations, the baking license will be re- 
voked. If ago he guilty of viola- 
tion purchase t bakery products, bak- 
ers will be advised not to sell to them.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, April 
20, was estimated at 15,500 bbls, or 55 
per cent of capacity, compared with 7,- 
250, or 17 per cent, last week, 23,750, or 
91.per cent, in 1917, and 20,250, or 69 per 
cent, in 1916. 

There apparently is a greater amount 
of wheat fiour in the hands of retail gro- 
cers, bakers and cracker manufacturers 
than the trade would be inclined to be- 
lieve. Since the Food Administration for 
this state organized its flour department, 
several lots of flour have been taken over 
from firms and individuals, where it was 
found that there was profiteering. Offers 
of soft winter flour have been made to 
cracker manufacturers through the ad- 
ministration, but these could not be ac- 
cepted, as the factories had their month’s 

tment. 

Substitutes declined in price again this 
week, and it is difficult to sell any that are 
not white,.like yellow corn flour and bar- 
ley flour. Mills have ground more or less 
mixed corn, resulting in a flour that is not 
white. A great deal of this is on the 
market, and is slow of sale at around 
$9.50@9.75 bbl, in cotton. Yellow corn 
meal is not as salable as is the white. 

Barley flour has slumped in price and 
increased in supplies. It is offered freely 
at $10.50 on resales, Chicago; to $12, cot- 
ton, quoted by some of the mills in the 
Northwest, f.o.b. Chicago. Local mills are 
being operated almost entirely on barley 
and rye, and there is no trouble in dis- 
posing of these products, Millers in Wis- 
consin are of the opinion that rye flour 
later will show a much higher range. 

~ 


Millfeeds, including those from wheat, 
rye, corn and barley, are scarce, especial- 
ly with Chicago mills. One is sold up for 
$0 days on its barley feed, and another 
has only a small quantity to offer. Quo- 
tations on this offal range with the q - 
ity of the product. Some mills are z 
$80 ton, and others $38, in sacks, Bran is 
quoted at 334.50 and middlings at $36.50. 


CLAIMS ON CORN FLOUR NUMEROUS 


Due to corn flour and meal arri 
heated, delays in transportation and off- 
grades of corn flour not being accepted, a 
number of arbitrations have been neces- 
sary during the last two or three weeks. 
Apparently this condition prevails in oth- 
er cities, and appears to unavoidable 
on the part of some of tne mills. 

Those that have not been equipped 
fully for kiln-drying the corn before mill- 
ing, and the flour after manufacturing, 
are experiencing the greatést difficulty, 
and have to stand some loss. There 
corn flour still in transit that was shipped 
from mills 30 and 40 days ago. Some of 
that arriving is heated, and not suitable 
for human consumption. 


MIXED MILLING 


Visiting millers in Chicago during the 
week imparted some rather Dissesting in- 
formation as to changes in milling and 
the marketing of grain products. At 
least a half dozen mills in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas have vurchased rice from 
San Francisco’ jobbers to come from the 
Orient, which will be shipped to the mills 
and d into flour. This is the first 
time in history that these mills have been 
converted over to rice-milling. 

Millers from the southern states and 
the extreme South have purchased quite 


pte of rye flour from Wisconsin mills, 

that this product is being accept- 
ed in markets where the whitest of soft 
flour has been one of the principal foods 


consumed. Rice flour is quoted at $9.25@ 
9.65 per 100 Ibs, in cotton sacks. 


OATS MARKET FEATURES 
Speculative trading in oats is divided. 
For months it has been concentrated in 
May deliveries, but now there is business 
in June and July, particularly the latter, 
which has broadened trading and made it 
more difficult for the bulls to control the 
market. rations in the new-style June 
and July delivery started April 17 with 
opening sales at 744,@741,c, touched 72c, 
and was 744%,@74%%c at the close. June 
was 3c under the May at that time. 

Traders who have been long on May 
have reduced their holdings, and in some 
instances replaced with July at the big 
discount. Some construe the July as a 
new-crop delivery, as the season is a week 
or more ahead of last year. It is too 
early, however, to make definite calcula- 
tions as to the harvest and movement of 
the new crop, and it is seldom safe to 
figure on getting new oats in volume be- 
fore July 15. 

The situation in.this grain is different 
from that of a year ago. Then stocks 
were decreasing steadily, while of late 
they have been increasing. Interior re- 
serves a year ago were small and the su 
plies were in the show windows, as t 
trade terms the visible supply. Now the 
latter is small, but there are large hold- 
ings back in the country that are coming 
forward in sufficient volume to satisfy 
all trade requirements and permit fair ac- 
cumulations. 

The government has been a fair buyer 
of cash oats for its various cantonments 
the last two weeks. Buying by seaboard 
exporters has taken 1,000,000 bus this 
week here and at various outside points at 
11@11%c over Chicago May, track, New- 
port News or Baltimore. 

In the spot market No. 8 whites have 
sold at 5@6c over the May, with standards 
at 4c premium. There were purchases to 
arrive in 30 days at 54%,@6%,c over the 
May for No. 3 whites. The eastern in- 
terior trade has been filled up by the ar- 
rival of grain shipped 30 to 90 days a 
and held up in the various eastern block- 
ades. 

CASH CORN WEAKER 


Trading in corn is largely in June and 
ee | delivery. May is neglected, and is 
held at %@lc be the maximum of 
$1.28, while the July has declined over 
14c from the recent high point. The mar- 
ket is encountering more hedging by the 
cash interests, as local elevator — 
have sold against purchases of low-grades. 
The cash market has weakened in about 
the same proportion as the futures. 

Reports from Illinois and Indiana indi- 
cate that corn in the cribs has dried out 
materially in the last 40 days, the exterior 
being improved, but examination of the in- 
terior has developed a great deal of dam- 
age. There is enough difference between 
the price of the and the 
grain to make it profitable for farmers to 

ick their corn over before shelling. This 

as resulted in a slight improvement in 

the percentage of good corn coming to 
market, but 50 to 60 per cent of the re- 
ceipts is low-grade. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SUBSTITUTES 


John J, Stream, chairman of the Course 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, spent three days in Chi after 
attending the Western Grain 
Meeting at Fort Iowa, Friday he 
conferred with the malting interests 
taking up new yo ggeen 
which confront trade in regard to 
handling the new crop. He left Sunday 
night for Kansas City, to hold a confer- 
ence with the milling interests and feed 
makers of the Southwest. 

“The situation in the Southwest,” said 
Mr. Stredm, “has been badly mixed. There 
has been irregularity in prices and no 


and problems | 


owing Ww 
to out all the complications in 
that and later in the month there 


uniformity in profits and 

“I have been given charge of the various 
Fm of corn, oats and barley, in 
addition to that of the feeds, It is not the 


large one and create a surplus, an effort 
will be made to permit the exchanges to 
— their usual functions, as it would 
more advantageous to the grain in- 
terests.” ; 


WORLD'S WHEAT STOCKS 


World’s wheat stocks April 1 were 321,- 
675,000 bus, according to Daily Trade 
Bulletin, compared with 269,031 last 
year. Stocks in the United Kingdom and 
afloat for Europe were estimated at 90,- 
000,000 bus, 66,000,000 last year, 
the estimated increase for March bein 
10,000,000 bus. Continental stocks are no 
included. 

The total world’s supply increased 73,- 
574,000 bus in March, mainly in Aus- 
tralia, compared with a decrease in Feb- 
ruary of 7,781,000 bus, and a reduction in 
March last year of 19,063,000 bus. Stocks 
in the United States were 21,746,000 bus, 
compared with a total of 80,280,000 bus 
last year, Canadian stocks were 24,939,000 
bus, compared with 35,923,000 on March 
1, and 82,796,000 on April 1, last year. 


The Millers’ National Insurance Co., of 
—_ has subscribed $150,000 to the 

hird Liberty Loan. 

Frank B. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, will leave Monday 
evening for Excelsior Springs, Mo., for a 
10 days’ vacation. 

John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, gave a heart-to-heart talk, as he 
called it, to the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association at Fort Dodge, Iowa, April 
18. He spent Friday and Saturday here 
in conference with the grain men. 

Since the state food administration has 
installed a card system, wherein each sale 
of flour, regardless of size, must be re- 
corded and sent to the administration, 
work has been very heavy, but it has been 
found that through this method the cards 
show a fair distribution of flour through- 
out the state. 

Carl Haertel, manager of the Jackson 
Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis., while in 
Chicago, Wednesday, said he was certain 
that rye flour would advance materially 
before another crop was harvested. He 
added that grain buyers from Minneap- 
olis had purchased quite a quantity of 
rye around Stevens Point. is 

H, i ay of the Rush City (Minn. 
Milling Co., was in Chicago, Thursday. 


‘He and other associates of the Rush City 


Milling Co. are page agra in the new 
mill being built in St. Paul, Minn., to be 
known as the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., which have a capacity of 
1,500 bbls durum and semolina. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, has 
invited leading men in the grain trade 
and representatives from all exchanges of 
the country to meet him in conference in 
New York, oe 30, to talk over the grain 
situation and arrange for han 
new crops in a way that will be satisfac- 
tory to all interests. 


F 


tastrop 

brought here to be dried. A lot of 40,000 
bus of the best of it sold for chicken feed 
at around $2. There are 35 cars of wheat 
at the American Malting Co.’s drying- 
house, that is in such bad condition that 
complaint has been made to the health 
department. 


The Harvester left here April 16 with 
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of grain and railroad men 
was held here this week in an effort to 
arrange for the adjustment of weights of 
grain, under instructions from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The latter 
is trying to establish a more uniform sys- 
tem of and adjusting losses. 
Grain men argue that the raiiroa ple 
want them to standardize the weighing 
and assume all the 5 
The visible supply of wheat is down so 
low that a pine healthy decrease in one 
week, such as occurred frequently last 
season, would wipe it out. A week ago it 
was only 3,465,000 bus, compared with 
43,145,000 last year. It is the smallesi 
known, and expectations are that it will 


.be further reduced. There are 1,697,000 


bus in the combined stocks of Buffalo and 
Chicago, which hold more than three times 
the quantity at any other points. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxeer, Wis., April 20.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 3,100 
this week, representing 24 a cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 1,800, or 14 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out 12,600, or 105 per cent. 

There is no change in the flour situa- 
tion. Inquiry continues to pour in from 
all sections, and mills are only able to 
supply a limited amount. They expect to 
pe part time for the balance of this 
month. There was no change in prices, 
mills quo’ war quality 100 per cent at 
$10.35@10.55 in cotton. 

Rye flour was lower. Demand was fair, 
and millers found no difficulty in placing 
all manufactured, as they have liberal 
orders on hand, Inquiry was not so brisk 
as a week ago, and some dealers say they 
have fair ag Offerings of milling 
rye were not large, but sufficient to keep 
mills in operation. White patent was 
quoted at $13@13.50, and dark at $12@ 
12.50, in cotton. 

Southwestern patents were held strong, 
with demand from bakers and gro- 
cers. Jobbers have light stocks, and arc 
holding firm at $12:40@12.75 in cotton. 
All are overstocked on substitutes. Many 
of the jobbers have a fair amount of flour 
pas from southwestern mills, but are 
unable to secure shipment. 

Barley flour was dull, most dealers 
saying that the trade is overstocked. Cars 
that were shipped some time ago are 
beginning to arrive at destination, and 
new business for the week was compara- 
tively light. Prices were easier, and 
were quoted at $10@10.50, cotton. 

Millers note a falling off in the demand 
for corn flour, and while business is fair 
it is not so urgent as two weeks ago. All 
have plenty of orders booked ahead, and 
are os liberal shipments. Demand 
was light for corn meal, and millers are 
m but little. Prices were lower. 
Corn ‘flour is quoted at $5.85 and corn 
mcal at $5.50, in 100-Ib cottons. 

* «# 

Wheat feeds were scarce, and offere:| 
sparingly in mixed cars. Most jobbers 
are qu but give their attentio 
pa pane ym otek The demand for 

was it. Quotations on all 

= were lower, and jobbers found i‘ 
t to place much. Millers are offer- 

more freely, but demand is lacking. 

_ report a fair trade in the state 
for feed in mixed cars. Stocks are light, 
but country dealers are buying sparingly. 
Demand for hominy feed has Fe out, 
and prices are about $12 ton off the last 
two weeks. There is practically no de- 
mand for screenings. 


NEW MILL FOR MILWAUKEE 
wly Organised company’ with, $500, 
newly or; com with ,000 
capital, has ‘purchased. the plant of the 
American Malting Co., known as the Han- 
sabe te with an elevator capacity of 
bus, and two large malt plants of 
concrete and brick construction. 





ané furnishings. 
Fraser Co, Milwaukee, mill build- 
ers, has the entire contract for building 
the mills. Work wiil be started imme- 


diately and they will be ready for opera- 
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P. P. Donahue, president, former presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wwe Sines 96 ES See eee 
He is president of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., and prior to his entrance into the 
grain business in Milwaukee was both an 
operative miller and in the flour trade. He 
also is a director of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

H. W. Ladish, vice-president, is presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, secretary and manager of the 
Ladish-Stoppen Co., prominent in the 
malting business, and president of the 
Ladish Drop Forge Co. 

H. M. Stratton, treasurer, is vice-presi- 
dent of the Donahue-Stratton Co., and 
vice-president of the Briggs & Stratton 
Co., which has large government contracts 
for war material. Mr. Stratton has been 
identified with the grain business for the 
past 20 years. 

Stuart Hyde, secretary and general 
manager, has been in the grain business 
all his business career. For the last 12 
vears he was associated with the Charles 
‘A. Krause Milling Co, as secretary and 
treasurer. 

NOTES 

The capital stock of the Hirt Bros. 
Milling Co., Antigo, has been increased to 
$50,000. 

F. J. Hillary, Shullsburg, is enlarging 
his flour mill and installing new ma- 
chinery. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co. is 
erecting an additional story on its office 
building. 

Charles A. Krause, F cae vicg of the 
Charles A. Krause Mil ng Co., Milwau- 
kee, is at French Lick, Ind. 

The Plainfield (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
been sold to J. N. Dahl, who will take 
possession May 1. The capacity will be 
increased, 

The Chamber of Commerce Liberty 
Loan committee reported subscriptions of 
over $383,000 during the first four days 
of the campaign. 

The National Distilling Co., Milwaukee, 
is erecting a two-story concrete and brick 
addition, 70x67, to its vinegar and yeast 
house, to cost $15,000. 

The L. Teweles Seed Co. has awarded 
to the Fraser Co., this city, the contract 
for the construction of its new $200,000 
elevator and warehouse. 

The new organization recently formed 
and incorporated as the Wright Milling 
Co., Berlin, announces that its rye flour 
capacity has been increased. 

Fire originating from the ignition of 
grain dust caused $1,500 damage in ele- 
vator D of the Milwaukee-Western Malt- 
ing Co., this week, Fully insured. 

W. F. Gadow, proprietor of the Barton 
(Wis.) Roller Mitt, contemplates im- 
provements in the mill, and will put in 
concrete dam, 140 feet long and 11 feet 
high. . 

A campaign against the tall barberry 
bush has bien ramiveneh in Wisconsin 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Ways and means are being de- 
vised to tear up the shrub wherever found. 
According to Professor L. S. Cheney, this 
bush is blamed for the shortage of 140,- 
er bus in the American wheat crop 
of 1917, 


George A. Schroeder, traffic manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is in Wash- 
ington this week to argue against the pro- 
posal of the railroads for an extra charge 
for reconsignment of grain shipped from 
inspection tracks to points in the city of 
Milwaukee, At present, two days’ de- 
murrage is allowed for inspection. The 
proposed extra charge ranges from $2 to 
$5, an the number of days cars 
are held on inspection tracks. 

H. N. Wusow. 





The production of wheat flour substi- 
tutes is catching up with the demand. For 
a Ume, after Food Adminisiration’s 
rulings were promulgated, requiring bak- 
ers to use certain percentages of substi- 
tutes, bakers met with condeeabie diffi- 
culty in securing these substitutes. In 
many markets they were practically unob- 
tainable. Millers, however, made the nec- 
essary changes in their plants as quickly 
as possible, and are now manufacturing 
various substitutes in large 
quantities, 3 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 31,645, or 65 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 27,820, or 59 per cent, 
last week, 20,920, or 51 per cent, a year 
ago, 13,985, or 34 per cent, two years ago, 
and 3,600, or 9 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour a of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 33,670, or 59 per cent of i yoo 5 
against 27,785, or 48 per cent, last week, 
31,790, or 55 per cent, a year ago, 39,216, 
or 69 per cent, two years ago, and 11,760, 
or 23 per cent, three years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The coast domestic flour trade is pretty 
well shot to pieces, with increased compe- 
tition brought about by the government 
restriction of sales by coast mills to local 
markets, and reduced demand for wheat 
flour caused by the use of substitutes. 

Mills are operating mostly on govern- 
ment business, and will so continue 
through May and June. If the surplus 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest is not al- 
lowed to be shipped east, supplies are suf- 
ficient to grant mills additional allotments 
for July grinding. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent flour, basis 49's, 
$9.80 bbl; Montana 100 per cent flour, 
basis 98-lb sacks, carloads on track here, 
$10.40@11. 

There is no lack of substitutes and quo- 
tations tend lower. Local mills quote bar- 
ley flour at $12.50@13.70 in 98’s; milo 
maize flour, $13.70 bbl of 200 Ibs. Yellow 
corn flour and meal, $11 per 200 lbs; white 
corn flour, $12; rice flour, $19; oatmeal 
flour, $13.50 per 180 Ibs. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Reports from practically all sections of 
the Pacific Northwest are very favorable 
as to the condition of both spring and 
winter wheat. . Spring wheat seeding is 
now about completed, and in many sections 
the young wheat is showing above the 
ground, The soil contains ample moisture 
for healthy growth without additional 
rain for some weeks to come. Spring 
wheat seeding was completed about two 
weeks earlier than normal, and 30 to 60 
days ahead of last year. While winter 
wheat did not make much growth during 
the last 10 days, on account of cold weath- 
er, its condition is still thrifty, with few 
exceptions. The seeding of barley and 
oats is proceeding rapidly. 


COAST WHEAT BASIS 


Whether the price of wheat at Pacific 
Coast terminals for the coming crop will 
be that announced by the President, name- 
ly, $2.05 bu, on the basis of No. 1 northern 
Py or whether it will be 15c bu higher, 

t %, the Chicago basis, as intimated 
about two months ago by the Food Ad- 
ministration, is still uncertain. 

The Food Administration’s statement 
that it “will be able to raise the price basis 
for the 1918 harvest at Pacific Coast ports 
to rir yea the Chicago basis” is 
predicated upon two assumptions: that 
there will be sufficient new tonnage to 
move the crop as wheat or flour; an 
the Shipping Board wili name the low 
rates of $3.50 bu for wheat and $6 bbl for 
flour for government vessels from coast 
to coast. 

Should the present promise of a great 
wheat yield in ‘the Pacific Northwest and 


in those parts of Montana which have a 
lower f. rate to this coast than to 
Minnea or Chicago be realized, it is 


inadequate to move over one-third of the 
crop of those sections as wheat or flour. 

If the crop cannot be moved through 
Pacific Coast ports, there will obviously be 
no open market for wheat at those ports, 
and the higher wheat price there will there- 
fore not benefit the farmer. To the coast 
miller the basis for wheat would obviously 
be disastrous, as his flour would be un- 
marketable in the East or Southeast on 
account of the freight cost, and he would 
be wholly dependent on the charity of the 
government in buying for the compara- 
tively limited water tonnage available. 

The poor consumer, who seems to have 
been entirely forgotten .in this contro- 
versy, would also hold the bag, and have to 
pay 75c to $1 bbl more for his flour than 
if the wheat price remained as fixed by the 
President. 

Recent advices from the Food Adminis- 
tration indicate that the above considera- 
tions are having weight in deferring official 
action in placing the wheat price at Pacific 
Coast terminals on the Chicago basis. In 
addition to the above, action is undoubted- 
ly being delayed until the question which 
is now being mooted is settled, namely, 
whether or not the Grain Corporation will 
act as buying agency for wheat for the 
coming crop. 


CONFERRING IN NEW YORK 


At the request of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation to the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and Chamber of Com- 
merce to send delegates to the meeting to 
be held at New York, April 30, the follow- 
ing were appointed: O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co; A. W. Tidmarsh, 
Seattle Grain Co; and L. G. Pattullo, Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. Alternates were ap- 
pointed as follows: Moritz Thomsen, Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., A. E. Sutton, Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., and W. J. Mac- 
Donald, MacDonald, Hale & Co. 

In its request to send delegates, the 
Grain Corporation states that it wishes to 
obtain the views of the grain-handling 
trades as to possible alteration in regu- 
lations or restrictions which may be made 
in handling the next crop, and also to con- 
sider questions affecting coarse grains. 


The North Pacific Coast Milling Divi- 
sion has moved its offices to 509 Wilcox 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Samuel Wylde, secretary and treasurer 
Novelty Mill Co., Seattle, who recently 
underwent an operation, is making a good 
recovery. 

O. G. Blair, manager Chicago branch 
of Paul Klopstock & €o., New York, was 
in Seattle Monday, leaving here for Van- 
couver, B. C, 


The North Pacific Coast Milling Divi- 
sion has notified the trade that flour ship- 
ments must be made in 140-lb jutes, ma- 
terial mangled, and when jutes are not 
obtainable, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 


Laurence Thom , assistant execu- 
tive manager F Administration Mill- 
ing Division, New York, who has been 
visiting the headquarters of the various 
milling divisions, was in Seattle early this 
week, and has now returned to New York. 


Coarse grains are steadily tending low- 
er. Quotations: No. 2 feed barley, $73 
ton, sacked; 40-Ib barley, $68.50, sacked; 
No, 2 western feed oats, $67, sacked; 38- 
Ib eastern white clipped oats, bulk, $60.75; 
No. $ yellow corn, bulk, $63.50; red milo 
maize, sacked, $74.50. 

Out-of-town millers in Seattle this week 
were J. W. Ganong, Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., Portland; E. O. McCoy, Wasco 
Warehouse Milling Co., The Dalles, Ore- 

3; A. Alexander, Columbia River Mill- 
ae Co., Wilbur, Wash; and W. B. Shaffer, 
ae ge Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
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OREGON 

Portianp, Onecon, April 20.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 28,019, or 84 per cent of capacity, 
against 25,600, or 77 per cent, last wee 
and 15,762, or 47 per cent, a year ago. : 

The flour market has been without new 
developments this week. Domestic trade 
has been rather narrow, and prices are 
unchanged. Substitutes appear to be in 
adequate supply. Millfeeds are also listed 
at former quotations. 

Trading in the coarse grains has been 
of very small proportions. Oats have 
sagged, until today $66 was the best price 
bid for northwestern, sacked, at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. Mills and feeders have 
enough to carry them for the present, and 
country holders are disposed to offer more 
freely. No barley bids have been record- 
ed for several days. 


INDORSE MR. GANONG’S APPOINTMENT 


The appointment of J. W. Ganong, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co., to the 
position of chairman of the North Pacific 
Coast Milling Division, succeeding the 
late Theodore B. Wilcox, meets with the 
approval of the milling and grain trade of 
this state. Mr. Ganong is contemplating 
the formation of a subcommittee of four 
or five millers, as has been done in other 
milling divisions. Enlarged quarters for 
the office force are being prepared in the 
Wilcox Building, and will occupied 
next week. 


WARM WEATHER NEEDED FOR WHEAT 

nig conditions in Oregon are fairly 
good, but warmer weather is desired. The 
weekly state crop report says: “While the 
growth of winter wank: oats and rye is 
not satisfactory, on account of the cold 
weather, these crops maintain a thrifty 
condition and are much above the avera 
for the second week in April. Where t 
stand of winter wheat is below fair to 
good, the ground will be reseeded to other 
grains. 

“Seeding of spring wheat, oats and bar- 
ley continues where the weather permits, 
with a larger acreage than that of 1917 be- 
ing prepared in eastern counties. That 
which is up looks well, but cold nights and 
cloudy days are unfavorable to proper 
germination and growth of the later 
sown.” 

NOTES 

The food administration this week re- 
ceived offers for export flour for May 
shipment. The terms and conditions were 
the same as for April shipment. 


State Food Administrator Ayer yes- 
terday issued notices to all public eating- 
places, bakers, dealers and consumers, 
asking them to return any excess quantity 
of flour they may have on hand to the 
parties from whom they bought it. This 
flour will be redistributed without addi- 
tional cost to the ultimate consumer. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los _Awncetes, Cat., April 20.—Trade 
with the mills this week has been ve 
quiet. There have been about 20,000 bb 
of flour made up here for foreign: shi 
ment, which, we understand, has nearly 
all been shipped. 

NOTES 

M. E. Baggot, of Portland, Oregon, is 
in Los Angeles this week. 

The growing crops are looking very 
good, but are about a month later than 
usual, 

Max Viault, president ‘of the Mesa 
(Ariz.) Milling Co. is in Los Angeles 
visiting his father, 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Seed & Feed Co. 
is building a concrete warehouse, 150x200, 
adjoining its present brick warehouse. 

John Cole, of the Pasadena Milling Co., 
and H. E. Woolner, of the Great Western 
Milling Co., are in Washington, D. C., this 
week. 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Flour Mills Co. is 
completing a 100,000-bu concrete elevator 
and cuniieting its mill. It is also build- 
ing a concrete warehouse 150x200, at 
Glendale, Ariz. 

B. G. Flack, exe Sg, sera of the 
ninth district, spent greater part of 
last week with the mills in Arizona, and 
arranged for considerable flour to be 
shipped to the allies. 
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BAKERY RULES REVISED 


Quantity of Substitutes in Baked Goods In- 
creased to 25 Per Cent—Pastry 
Products Now Affected 


Amendments and additions to the bak- 
ing rules have been made which will be 
instrumental in saving greater quantities 
of wheat flour, according to an announce- 
ment by the United States Food Admin- 
istration. These changes became effective 
April 14, 

After that date the substitute content 
of all bread and rolls was increased to 25 
per cent. 


SUBSTITUTE CONTENT REQUIRED 


Under the baking rules issued Feb, 1, 
bréad and rolls were the only bakery prod- 
ucts that require wheat flour substitutes, 
unless those products were called Victory 
cakes, Victory pies, etc. Under the new 
amendments and additions, all bakery 
products must contain a certain percent- 
age of wheat flour substitutes. ‘Lhe sub- 
stitute content hereafter required in the 
various products is as follows: 

Sweet yeast dough goods, 334% per cent; 
crackers, 15; cookies and ice cream cones, 
3314; cakes, 3344; fried cakes, 3314; pas- 
try, 3314; batter cakes, waffles, quick 
breads—such as muffins and Boston brown 
bread, 66%, per cent. 


PUBLIC EATING-PLACE RATION 


Under the new rules no public eating- 
place may serve more than 2 ozs of bread 
and rolls or more than 4 ozs of quick bread 
to any one person at any one meal. 

With customers who buy loaf bread, 
bakers are urged to promote the use of the 
three-quarter pound loaf, following the 
Food Administration’s request that 12- 
oz loaf be used where the 16-oz loaf was 
used before. i 

Bakers are urged to introduce “quick 
breads” as a wheat-saving measure. These 
quick breads, including muffins, baking- 
powder biscuits, corn bread, Boston brown 
bread, griddle cakes, and waffles, must 
contain two-thirds wheat flour substitutes. 

The use of the words “milk” or “cream” 
on wrappers and labels is no longer pro- 
hibited, but milk bread must still be sold 
at the same price as bread made without 
milk. 








Market Flooded With Substitutes 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: We 
are surprised how early New England has 
adapted itself to coarse grain products, 
practically eliminating wheat products. 
Of course, if this continues for two or 
three years, demand for wheat flour will 
be much less, and mills in order to run full 
time must gg Bend coarse grain product 
machinery. ers are increasing the 
amount of the substitutes, realizing that 
wheat flour is hard to obtain. In years 

ast we have carried from 5,000 to 15,000 

bls of flour in our warehouses. Since 
Jan. 1 our stock has not exceeded 300 bbls 
at any one time, and most of the time less. 

About 60 days ago flour handlers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and in fact mill agents, to 
say nothing about the bakers, went wild 
to buy coarse grain products for substi- 
tutes; contracts were loosely drawn, qual- 
ity did not enter the case, and one that had 
a car of barley flour, corn fiour, rolled 
oats, an g but sawdust, could place 
it y, but with all the flour mills 
equipped with machinery for the manu- 
facture of these articles, and the trade 
being unfamiliar with handling, all kinds 
of excuses have been made to effect can- 
cellation. It seems as if repudiators were 
in the majority, because we either shipped 
too quickly or too slowly, even when sold 
subject tu car shortage, shortage of raw 
materials, and other conditions beyond the 
millers’ control. Cars are too large or too 
small, even when one is obliged to load 


wv cars, 
white hy ve see is usually Cc mper 
on account o yer expectin was 
white corn flour. Seaween, 


all these troubles will soon be assimilated, 
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and in three or four weeks there will be a 
great sho as there is a surplus now. 

The same old story over and over,—a 
feast or a famine. It’s peculiar that the 
greatest sacrifices are made when prices 
are the lowest; also it is a great number 
that sacrifice at that time. 

While stocks east are apparently heavy, 
it is because there is a deal of track 
stuff, but we hardly think there is a great 
deal of transit stuff, arising from the fact 
that jobbers will not start out much un- 
sold stuff, as formerly, for the abolition 
of the holding privilege, which we under- 
stand has been renewed, did not warrant 
starting unsold goods. 

The storage in New England is not suf- 
ficient to furnish ~<a for over three 
weeks, and cutting off of a steady stream 
constantly causes shortages. 

In regard to general trade conditions, 
the vast amount of reports that are re- 
quired necessitates neglecting other 
branches of the flour and grain business. 

No grain dealer can hoard without fail- 
ing, for on the debit side is the shortage 
of funds, interest, account, storage, insur- 
ance, deterioration, demurrage, high 

rices, rats and mice, and we sincerely, 
pe this will be taken into consiaeration 
by our food commissioners. 





NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.,° April 16.—Except 
that bakers are somewhat better supplied 
with flour than they were last month, the 
situation is practically unchanged. As 
flour has come in a little more freely and 
the demand for bread has not increased 
any, together with the increase to 25 per 
cent in the use of substitutes, stocks have 
been spread over a wider surface than 
they would otherwise have been. 

Some distributors have a limited amount 
of wheat flour on hand which at this time 
they do not seem able to move. The = 
in rye flour prices has made bakers 
the level would be further reduced; conse- 
quently, there has been little interest on 

ir part in this commodity. 

Rice flour and tapioca flour have con- 
tinued in fair demand, with the former at 
10@104,4c and the latter at 914@91,4c per 
lb in 100-Ib cotton sacks. 

Some bakers claim to be getting excel- 
lent results with white corn flour, and are 
of the opinion that this commodity as a 
bread —- at least in limited per- 
centage, come to stay. A large Pitts- 
burgh flour distributor recently expressed 
the opinion, based upon views of bakers 
in that section, that will always here- 
after use a small percentage of it in their 
bread mixtures. 

Such advances as have been made in 
bread prices in the metropolitan district 
have been accepted by the public, and the 
unfair competition of the chain stores 
which have for years been using bread as 
a leader and underselling bakers, 
is not being felt quite so much as when 
bakers were held down by a certain moral 
pressure of the Food A tration to a 
basis of prices that showed no profit. 

There is less talk of the appearance of 
pena adr vng in bread, as authorities 
are king up all rts very carefully, 
with the result that activities of those 
who were responsible for its being there 
have been much curtailed. 


W. QuackENsBUsH. 





Price on Lard Substitutes 

Refiners of cottonseed oil and manufac- 
turers of lard substitutes held a confer- 
ence at the offices of the United States 
Food Administration to discuss the ad- 
visability of establishing a maximum price 
on lard substitutes, as the season of 
scarcity is rapidly ap 

The meeting was 


ing suggestions for 
desired results the Food A is 


now considering rules which are expected 
to meet the situation. 

As the cottonseed crop has been mark- 
eted and the entire supply of oil is now in 
the hands of the manufacturers, the Food 
Administration proposes to translate the 
price received by the cottonseed producers 
into a fair price to be paid by the con- 
sumers, permitting only a fair yet op of 
profit for the manufacturers. In way 
the annual advance in this material, whi 
occurs during the period of scarcity, will 
be prevented. 

request to attend the meeting was 

directed to every manufacturer in the 
United States. The South, where the in- 
dustry is largely centered, was well rep- 
resented, with many representatives from 
the central and eastern states. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17.—Bakers found 
some difficulty in getting their supplies of 
wheat flour during the past month, espe- 
cially the larger plants. However, the 
necessary substitutes have been more free- 
ly offered, with the exception of rice flour, 
which is scarce. Demand for barley flour 
is dull, bakers using it only when other 
substitutes are not available. Those in 
best demand are corn flour and corn meal, 
oat flakes and rice flour. 

Some of the smaller bakers have been 
obliged to close their shops, due to the 
difficulty in getting raw materials. Those 
who do not conform with Food Adminis- 
tration rules are being closed for a period, 
and on second offense are generally forced 
out of business by sellers being prohibited 
to supply them. 

The quality of the bread now being 
baked varies, according to the substitutes 
being used by the baker. The output of 
bakers’ bread has been curtailed somewhat 
by: conservation on the part of the house- 
holder and strict observation of wheatless 
days. Some bakers claim that the decrease 
in volume of business is due to the fact 
that the quality of the bread now manu- 
factured does not a to the palates 
of people and, therefore, families are re- 
ducing the amount consumed. 

Both bakers and jobbers have practical- 
ly no stocks on hand. Wheat flour when 


offered is eagerly rey yet up by jobbers, 
y selling same 


who are very careful 
to their trade with an equal amount of 
substitutes. 

Rye flour is in fair demand. Some bak- 
ers still have a fair amount on hand which 
they purchased last month, when they were 
able to use it as a substitute, The plan 
as outlined by the Technical Service 
mittee has been put into ration by 
most of the presen, Faery and is 
helping to remove ties in the way 
of doing business. The larger bakers, 
especially, are finding this of great bene- 
fit to them. 


NOTES 
The Nafziger Baking Co. is remodeling 
its plant and installing four new ovens 


and other — which will increase 
the capacity considerably. This plant 
formerly was operated as the French 
bakery. 

A new contract will be submitted by the 
local bakers’ union to the master bakers 
May 1, calling for increased wages, as 
f s: day oven men per week, 
night $24; ng foges hands $21, night $22; 


day helpers $14, night $15. The master 
ers realize that, under existing con- 
ditions, higher to operative bakers 


are justifiable, and it is expected that the 
new/ aeateadh ie Ba aosepied 
Perer Dern. 





The bakers of Delaware County, Penn- 

sylvania, have formed an association, and 

a central committee will purchase 

supplies of flour and substitutes for its 

members. The association will co-operate 
with the local food administrator. 


SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


Mobile Convention an Unqualified Success— 
Attendance Large—Interesting Programme 
—Co-operation Spirit of Meeting 

Amid pic ue and historie sur- 
roundings, and with the evidence of south- 
ern hospitality on every hand, the fourth 
annual convention of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, held at 
Mobile, Ala., April 15-18, was the em- 
bodiment of success. The weather was 
delightful, and Mobile proved to be every- 
thing in the way of an ideal convention 
city that the committees claimed for it. 
The attendance was unusually representa- 
tive. Bakers were present from Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama 
and North and South Carolina. The sup- 
ply men and associate members were also 
much in evidence. 

The convention was called to order by 
President Gordon Smith, of Mobile. 
Mayor P. J. Lyons welcomed the visitors. 
Response on behalf of the association was 
made 4 Samuel F. McDonald, of Mem- 
phis. illiam H. Armbrecht, district at- 
torney, followed with a stirring patriotic 
address. His eloquent talk, coming as it 
did from a man of German extraction, 
made a deep impression on the audience, 
and it was easily one of the features of 
the meeting. 

Presidént Gordon Smith then read his 
annual address, which in part follows: 

“The government, through the Food 
Administration, wants the hearty co- 
operation of each of us. I consider the 
baker a slacker who knowingly violates 
any of the rules or permits any one in 
his employ to do so. A great many bakers 
do not know how to figure percentages of 
substitutes. If you permit your neighbor 
to violate a rule, you are just as bad as he 
is if you don’t put him straight. That is 
the keynote of convention. Help each 
other, and help put the bakers in right 
with the Food Administration. 

“I consider myself fortunate in having 
been appointed a member of the War 
Emergency Council. That council did a 
lot of good for the baking industry. The 
organizations it brought about and the 
meetings held brought results, and the 
general plan was sound. It failed to do 
good in some localities; however, that was 
not the fault of the council or of the plan, 
but of the men in charge in those locali- 
ties. Some of the members of the council 
gave practically all of their time to the 
work, — 

“The Technical Service Committee as 
now or; should prove of permanent 
and lasting benefit, for out of this plan 
should come a ter fraternity of the 
bakers that make itself felt in the 
future. 

“It is an erroneous impression that such 
oe as these are only for the so- 
called large baker. What is the difference 
between a large and a small baker? Is 
the man who bakes plenty of bread a large 
baker? No, not if he is a small man. If 
a man is small and mean in his ways, he is 
a small baker even if he bakes millions of 
loaves. The same rule applies to the bak- 
er who bakes small quantities of bread. 
If he is a big-hea fellow, he is a big 





baker. J 

“It is a mistake for bakers to discon- 
tinue advertising al . They should 
use space in the n to educate the 


public to the necessity of saving bread and 
in keeping the public informed about con- 


ditions ng bread and conservation 
thereof. Novelties or premiums should 
not be used. 


“Vicious and unfounded reports are be- 
ing circulated to the effect that foreign 
and injurious substances are being found 
in bakery products. Investigation will 
show that such reports are enemy propa- 
ganda. The German p it recog- 
nizes that the baker is the last line of 
defense of 60 per cent of the bread-users 
of America. If he can cause dissatisfac- 
tion by the circultaion of malicious false- 
hoods concerning the bakers’ output, he 
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April 24, 1918 
can undermine the bakers’ service to the 


basis in f 
and that was a disgrun workman who 
strived to ruin his em r. 

“It is up to us to conserve, save and 
scrape to try and make the available su 
ply of flour do. Unless the bakers of 
country do this, many shops will have to 
close.” 

Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, presi- 
dent of the Natio association, ex- 
plained in detail the workings of the Na- 
tional ‘Technical Service Committee’s 
plan, and wiped the adoption of this in 
any states t had not already taken 
action. - 

George Ward, of New York City, gave 
an interesting talk on “The New Spirit of 
the Baking Industry.” His whole address 
breathed. co-operation, and showed that the 
wholesalers felt the interests of the entire 
industry could best be served by their 
assisting the smaller retail bakers. They 
each need the help of the other now as 
never before, and one is essential to the 
other. 

Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann 
Co., distributed a booklet published by 
his company, containing a number of 
formulas for Victory bread. These for- 
mulas were prepared in accordance with 
the Food Administration’s rules and reg- 
ulations governing the manufacture of 
bakery products. Mr. Wihlfahrt ex- 
plained in detail how to handle the dif- 
ferent formulas in order to get the best 
results. His talk and the booklet were 
just what many of the smaller bakers 
needed, 





Dr. Jacobs, of the United States Food 
Administration at Washington, followed 
with an interesting talk on cereal substi- 
tutes. This in part follows: 


DR. JACOBS’ ADDRESS 


The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome has recently published data 
showing that the crop of 1917 yielded only 
95 per cent of the average of the five.crops 
from 1911 to 1915, inclusive. Some coun- 
tries showed normal or slightly increased 
production, but these are so far from the 
center of conflict that it is almost im- 
possible to get the grain into the localities 
where it is most needed. 

The crop of the United States was onl 
83, and of France 53, per cent normal. 
England’s over-production was due to the 
fact that large tracts of land which were 
formerly held as game preserves were put 
under cultivation. However, the total 
wheat crop of the British Isles is not more 
than 1 per cent of that produced in a nor- 
mal year by the United States. 

The greatest need, therefore, is to be 
found among the unblockaded belligerent 
countries. he International Institute 
states that the world supply of wheat is 
being drawn out to such an extent that, 
even if it were all used, it would not be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
belligerent allied countries and would fall 
short at least 130,000,000 bus of their re- 
quirements. 


AMERICA MUST SUPPLY WHEAT 


The burden of supplying the allies must 
fall on the United States and Canada, for 
two reasons: first, because these are the 
wheat-growing countries nearest to the 
scene of conflict, and because we have the 
wheat; second, because of shortage of ton- 
nage, which makes it imperative that it be 
used in the shortest runs. One ship travel- 
ling between the United States and France 
will do the work of two between France 
and Argentina. and of three between 
France and India, the only other large 
available sources of wheat. 

France’s deficit of wheat at the end of 
1917 crop year was 197,000,000 bus, while 
for all the importing allies and neutral 
countries the European deficit that had to 
be filled was 560,000,000 bus. The maxi- 
mum that could be imported under the 
best possible conditions was 370,000,000. 
This still left a deficit of 190,000,000 bus. 


FERTILIZERS SCARCE 

France, which from an agricultural 
point of view is the most independent of 
the allied countries, had in the winter and 
Spring of 1916 and 1917 very unfavorable 
weather for wheat production, and the 
Summer of 1917 was also rainy at a time 
pg vera? was most essential for 
he ripening o crops. Labor condi- 
tions were bad, as the drafts for the army 
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removed those most capable to perform 
the laborious tasks on the farm. 

Another cause for shortage of crops is 
the need of fertilizers. Lack of tonnage 
to carry Chilean nitrates has caused a con- 
siderable sho in fertilizers, and pot- 
ash, most of which originates in Germany, 
cannot now be imported. Three things 
are being done to overcome the shortage of 
wheat supplies. 


CONSERVING WHEAT FLOUR 


First. The increase in flour extraction 
which has taken place in all the. allied 
countries.. This has been increased to 74 
~ cent in the United States, 81 in Eng- 
and, 85 in France and 90 in Italy. 

The extraction of 74 per cent in the 
United States is equivalent to about 78 
per cent extraction in England, there the 
grain being milled with a higher per cent 
of moisture than is the regular practice in 
the United States. This increased extrac- 
tion will increase the flour supply on an 
average of about 10 per cent 

Second. The restriction of the use of 
flour by rationing. The Food Administra- 
tion has requested the American people to 
use not more than 6 Ibs of wheat flour per 
month and also limited the amount of 
wheat products which may be served in 
hotels, restaurants, etc., to not more than 
2 ozs of bread and rolls per meal. 

In Germany and Austria, a coupon _ 
tem of rationing has been instituted. T 
permits trafficking, as the coupons are 
redeemable at any time anywhere, pro- 
vided, of course, that the shopkeeper is 
able to meet the demands upon him. In 
the allied countries the rationing is done 
by card system. This card is issued to the 
householder, who must confine his trade to 
a designated dealer and obtain his rations 
from day to day or forfeit the privilege 
for that day. : 


ENGLAND’S RATIONING CARD 


The British government found it neces- 
sary to resort to a drastic system of 
rationing in order to secure anything like 
an equitable distribution of food. Meats, 
butter and bacon have almost vanished 
from the markets. London and the sur- 
rounding counties were the first to taste 
of this restriction, and since April 7 the 
whole country has had to follow suit. 

The rationing is done on a card system, 
and is similar to that in use in Italy, Bel- 
gium and France for other f com- 
modities. No person is permitted to buy 
butter, margarine or meat except on a 
food card, and no person may buy a meal 
at an eating-house in which, meat is served 
unless he is the holder of a meat card. 
The largest quantity of uncooked meat 
which may be purchased is 5 ozs, and of 
butter or margarine, 4 ozs. These quan- 
tities may be purchased only three times 
per week. 

The control of the baker and his prod- 
ucts is very rigid. He is not permitted to 
sell bread to any one except a person 
holding a card which designates him as a 
dealer. He must obtain 133 lbs of bread 
from 100 lbs of flour. His bread must be 
of regulation weight, and sold at the regu- 
lation price or less. 

He is not allowed to sift his flour for 
any purpose whatever. He is expected to 
use the most rigid economy in r and 
bread, and permit no leakage. His prem- 
ises may be inspected at any time by a 
food inspector, and his shop may be closed 
if he is convicted of infraction of any 
rules. He is not permitted to use fats, 
milk or sugar in any bread or rolls, and 
the maximum amount of sugar which he 
may use in other bakery products is 15 
per cent. 

Milk is so scarce in England that a 
healthy adult is not permitted to purchase 
any for his own use, no matter how much 
he is willing to pay for it. Milk is reserved 
entirely for children and invalids. But 
the baker is not the only one controlled by 
these laws which aim to conserve the food 
supply. Any householder transferring his 
card, or making false declaration, may be 
deprived of his card. 


USE OF SUBSTITUTES 


The third method of conservation is by 
the use of substitutes. The term “sub- 
stitute” has been brought into disrepute, 
in the minds of some, by its application to 
the manufacture of fraudulent and worth- 
less imitations. But substitutes have been 
used for a t many years. In agricul- 
ture, arti fertilizers have been substi- 


tuted for ary sees — and have be- 
come almost indispensable. 

In the matter of substitutes for wheat 
flour, and ju an from a nutritive 
sas of view, other ucts such as corn, 

rley and oats are just as as wheat. 
Wheat is superior only in that it contains 
a certain amount of gluten, which is able, 
by its agp properties, to retain the 
gases which are formed in the process of 
fermenting dou and thus give “light- 
ness” to the loaf of bread. 

Besides the longer extraction of flour 
which is now obtained in Europe, the allies 
have found it necessary to add from 15 to 
30 per cent of substitutes to their flour. 
These substitutes have replaced a large 
volume of wheat. Since the introduction 
of substitutes in our own bread, a large 
amount of conservation has been effected 
here, making it possible for us to send 
wheat to our allies. 

The wheat consumption in this country 
has been reduced at least 30 per cent be- 
low normal. In order to make our supply 
last until the next crop, it will be neces- 
sary to bring about a reduction of at least 
50 per cent. We hope to be able to do 
this, because of the willingness with which 
the American people have accepted the 
wheat conservation programme of the 
Food Administration and of the manner 
in which the bakery industry is co-operat- 
ing. 

CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Recently a technical journal stated 
that at least 1,200 substitutes for food 
products had appeared on the German 
market, many of them worthless. It was 
almost impossible, however, to obtain a 
conviction for food adulteration from the 
use of worthless substitutes, because the 
adulterator in every case pleads the con- 
servation of food. 

Germany very early in the war insti- 
tuted a system of food control and food 
in glo by establishing what was 

own as the Eltzbacher commission, 
which made a study of food conservation, 
production and control, and a scientific 
diet was prescribed for a nation. There is 
no doubt that mistakes were made, and 
the method failed in a great many in- 
stances. 

Hoarding took place among the wealthy, 
and even the city. of Cologne hoarded 
enough supplies to last two years, and 
recently, when its people could not obtain 
food from other sources and opened the 
warehouses, they found that most of it 
had spoiled. 

The United States, however, hopes to 
succeed in a very much better way in its 
efforts of food control than Germany. Our 

roblem is not like hers, nor like t of 

rance, England or Italy, which countries 
have not for the last 20 years been wholly 
self-supporting and whose insufficiency of 
food would inevitably result in collapse. 
We are in no danger of starvation. 

Our wants take the form of decreased 
surplus rather than of actual shortage, 
and our problem is to increase our surplus. 
We should raise, besides our normal crop 
of wheat, twice as many potatoes as we 
raised in 1917. We should increase our 
grain production from 15 to 25 per cent 
and, instead of raising from 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 bus beans, we should be able 
to raise 100,000,000. 

Our government is now employing all its 
knowledge and its authority and will em- 
ploy all the money that is necessary in 
order to bring these things about. We 
must, however, to a large extent depend 
on the co-operation of the ultimate con- 
sumer to insure equitable distribution, to 
prevent waste, and hoarding, and on the 
merchants to prevent price-raising and 
insure conservation. 

The wonderful spirit of self-sacrifice ex- 
emplified by the recent action of the hotels 
of this country is in the air, and is inoculat- 
ing all manner of men. The hotel men, 
recently in Washington at the request of 
Mr. Hoover, pledged ves to not 
use any wheat or wheat product or any 
other food containing wheat or flour until 
the next harvest. This, and similar actions, 
is going to make it possible for us to 
comply with our obligations toward the 
allies and permit our soldiers to have the 
wheat which they so sorely need, 

The enemy is powerful, resourceful, 
and ambitious. It is our duty to deny our- 
selves all wheat products, if necessary, 
for those American boys who have gone 


and are going to fight our battles, and . wishes 


make the supreme sacrifice. It is 
very little that they ask; it is the least we 
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can give. We should not give it in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, but should consider it 
an honor and a privilege to do this much 
as “our bit.” 
NEW OFFICERS For 1918-19 

The election of officers resulted as fol-- 
lows: president, J. A. Winkelman, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; vice-president, L. E. Rogers, 
Atlanta, Ga; treasurer, J. B. Everidge, 
Columbus, Ga. Executive committee: A. 
Borhies, New Orleans; Leo Kistler, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

The attendance was 220. 

J. W. Hicklin represented the Hubbard 
Oven Co., of Chicago. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., of Chicago, 
was represented by W. R. Butler. 

The association, according to the treas- 
urer’s report, is in a healthy condition. 

W. S. Smith, of the Smith Scale Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, had an interesting exhibit 
of his scales. 

George Ward, of the Ward Baking Co., 
New York City, has a son serving in the 
ranks in France, 

The Victory bread contest was some- 
thing in which every one present displayed 
the deepest interest. 

It was regretted that bakery Food Ad- 
ministrator McDuffie and Julius Fleisch- 
mann could not be present. 


Tennessee is the only southeastern state 
that has organized as yet under the plan 
of the Technical Service Committee. 

As President Henry Stude aptly re- 
marked, bakers who survive the present 
emergency will be well fitted to conduct 
successful businesses afterwards. 


J. R. Caldwell, manager of the Mills of 
Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn., was pres- 
ent. He took advantage of the convention 
to make a trip to Camp Gordon, at At- 
lanta, Ga., where he has a son in the offi- 
cers’ training camp. 

One of the pleasing features of the 
meeting was the presentation to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Smith of a silver bowl and a 
basket of flowers by their friends. Secre- 
tary Le Roy Rogers was also presented 
with a silver loving cup. 

As usual, the Fleischmann Co. had a 
large staff on hand, among them being 
George P. Delaney, New York City, W. O. 
Marsh, yg =; Ala. T. C. Mount, 
Mobile, Ala., Julius E. Wihlfahrt, New 
York City, A. C. Boswell, New Orleans. 

Late arrivals were C. J. Herrmann and 
Ralph Dennery, of Chas. Dennery, New 
Orleans; E. Finkenaur, N. K. Fairbanks 
Co., New Orleans; Emil Frisch, American 
Bread Wrapping Co., C. Schwartz, Chap- 
man-Smith Co., and Felix Notz, American 
Oven & Machinery Co., Chicago. 

Among the mill representatives present 
werc: W. H. Laffever, J. I. Munoz, E. A. 
Scallen, Washburn-Crosby Co; F. M. 
Chandler, T. M. Arden, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; J. W. Anderson, Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla; R. Mc- 
Elvain, Lawrenceburg ag Roller Mills 
Co; B. F. Parker, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; Roy Suydam, J. H. Is- 
mert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; A. H. Porter, New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co; J. A. Glenn, F. H. 
Petrie, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 





National Convention Uncertain 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, says 
it is very doubtful if a national convention 
will be held this year. Much depends on 
conditions. and circumstances yet unde- 
veloped. One or more trade conferences, 
however, will undoubtedly be held in Chi- 
cago, to discuss vital questions that arise. 
The executive committee of the associa- 
tion, as yet, sees no reason to amend the 
resolution which it passed last March, as 
follows: 

“Because of the unsettled conditions 
growing out of the war, the executive com- 
mittee has decided to hold in abeyance all 
matters relating to the annual convention 
for 1918.” 


S. F. Guggenheimer, formerly the south- 
ern representative for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. and later for the Listman Mill 
Co., is now in the coffee business at Rich- 
mond, Va. He, however, has not lost in- 
terest in the flour and bakery trade, and 
to be remembered to his baker 
friends with whom he formerly did busi- 
ness. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
WHEAT FLOUR SCARCE 

Purmapertpnia, Pa., April 16.—Bakers 
complain of a decided shortage of wheat 
flour, and hence have conformed readily 
with the new ruling of the federal Food 
Administration requiring bread to contain 
a minimum of 25 per cent substitute flour. 
This ruling went into.effect on April 14, 
but over three-fourths of the local bakers 
began using this proportion about a week 
earlier. 

This action was taken voluntarily from 

triotic motives, and was made possible 
4 the fact that there was an abundance 
ot wheat flour substitutes on the market. 
Especially is this true as to corn products, 
the output of which has far exceeded all 
estimates. 

Corn starch is being used to a consider- 
able extent, and very successfully, as its 
color lends itself admirably to making 
white bread. Many bakers, using potato 
flour, refer to the flavor as being excellent, 
and it also produces a bread of color. 
Oatmeal is quite generally liked as a sub- 
stitute by the consuming public, although 
many bakers object to it because of its 
entailing more trouble and expense in 
bread-making. 


” CARE IN STORAGE REQUIRED 


A plea was made a few days aap See 
local food administrator, urging ers 
and dealers to guard against spoilage of 
flour and cereals with the coming of warm 
weather. He said in part: 

“In view of the importance of bread- 
stuffs for ourselves and the allies at this 
time, it is essential to reduce to a minimum 
such losses as may occur through careless 
handling in storage. Flours and meals 
should stored in cool, dry, well-venti- 
lated places; large supplies should not be 
accumulated. Care should be taken, in 
storing bags of flours and meals, to have 
sufficient space between the tiers to allow 
abundant ventilation, and to raise the 
bags sufficiently from the floor to exclude 
rats, mice and insects.” 


BAKERS TO TEACH EACH OTHER 


At a meeting of bakers in this city on 
April 10, over 300 pled themselves to 
co-operate with the Food Administration 
and with themselves for mutual wheat- 
saving. The plan er by the Na- 

Bakers’ Service Committee, of 
Washington, and it is hoped to get 3,500 
bakers of the state to join. 

The experience of big bakers is to be 
placed at the disposal of the smaller ones. 
By an a of ideas it is hoped to 
save waste usually caused by ignorance of 
modern methods, unnecessary experiments 
and failure to understand the federal 
laws. 





NOTES 


Most of the Lancaster, Pa., bakers on 
April 8 raised the retail price of 1-lb 
loaves to 10c, and of 24-0z loaves to lic. 

A further advance in the price of bread 
is imminent, due to the high price of sub- 
stitutes, as well as the advancing labor 
costs which bakers find it necessary to pay. 

Food officials say that the wheat flour 
situation is not improving, but whether it 
will be necessary to issue bread cards will 
nd wholly upon how consistently the 
lic observes wheatless days and meals. 

The Food Administration ded for 
two weeks the license of L. Zwerling, a 
downtown baker, because he used a small- 
er percentage of wheat substitutes in 
bread than is required by the food regu- 
lations. 


d 
pu 


A dispatch from Trenton, N. J., an- 
nounces the incorporation, with $100,000 
capital, of the North Je Baking Co., 
at Passaic, to deal in b Incorpora- 
tors, Hyman Bodner, Andrew Hanich 
and Sam Streit. . 

The local food administration on April 
16 imposed a ee David Moscowa, 
a baker, 809 th Third Street, for bak- 
ing bread without the proper proportion 
of substitutes for wheat Seer, We closing 
his shop for a period of three weeks. 

A war bread bakery has been opened in 
this city under the auspices of the Council 
of National Defense, to instruct bakers 
as to the proper method of mixing and 
the various substitutes which 
are used with wheat flour in the making of 


On April 17, the Frethofer Baking Co.. 


the price of bread at retail to 10c 
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followed. To consumers 
this advance it may be of some consolation 
to learn that bread in this city has been 
selling at a lower price than in any six 
other of the cities in the United 
States. 

On April 15 all-the citv bakers began to 
use 25 per cent substitutes in the manu- 
facture of Victory bread. The local food 
administrator announced that a way had 
been found to analyze bread and dough 
with entirely accurate results. This 
method is now being used with entire suc- 
cess by the chemists assisting the food 
administration. ; 

The Berks County (Pa.) Bakers’ As- 
sociation was formed at a meeting at 
Reading on April 5, and the following 
officers were elected: president, William 
F. Seaman, Hamburg; vice-president, J. 
J. Fleming, Reading; secretary, J. Fred 
Schofer, Reading; treasurer, J. A. Scho- 
fer, Reading. Co-operation with Food 
Administrator Charles T. Davies, who was 
present, was given as one of the objects 
of the new organization. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututru, Miyn., April 17—The food 
administration commi is keeping a 
close watch for violators, and those caught 
defying the regulations will be punished 
to the limit. No recent violation of the 
food’ regulations has been reported. As 
the rulings are becoming better known, 
less is being heard of people evading the 
orders. 

There is no op diminution in the 
selling volume of pie, cakes, cookies, etc. 
Bakers specializing in this class of goods 
are finding a good demand. 

The bread situation has not changed. 
Consumption of bakery bread is steady, 
and sales are of a very fair volume. Busi- 
ness is a as well as can be ex- 
pected, wi constant advice to con- 
sumers to conserve wheat products. More 
home baking and the agitation to eat less 
wheat bread has caused some falling off in 
demand for it, but this has been full off- 
set by increases in sales of rye and gra- 
ham. Bakers are now required to use 25 
per cent substitutes in bread. Bakers 
want to keep their quality high and at 
the same time turn out the whitest loaf 
possible. . 

CORN FLOUR GOOD SUBSTITUTE 

A demonstration in the use of wheat 
flour substitutes was given April 13 at the 
Scandinavian bakery, West End, Duluth, 
for bakers of St. Louis, Lake and- Carlton 
counties. E. W. Wernig, of the Occident 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, was in charge. 
A large number of bakers attended from 
the city as well as throughout the defined 
district. 

White corn flour was the substitute 
used, chiefly because of efforts being 
made to induce bakers to employ it more 
largely and, socunaiiy, on account of it 

ng whiter bread and requiring less 
shortening than the other substitutes. 
Loaves made of 75 per cent wheat flour 
and 25 of corn flour had the sdme weight 
as those made with 20 per cent of sub- 
stitutes. 

The demonstration showed that the best 
results in using corn flour are obtained 
when the dough is cooler than in the case 
of wheat flour. Size of the loaves was 
smaller, for the lower temperature pre- 
vents their rising. 

* * 


Biscuit houses are advertising oatmeal 
crackers more strongly. R price of 
wheat crackers is now 10¢ per package. 
Notwithstanding that vg A 4 leech, 
goods have reached a fair! i ev 
they are meeting with sally = satis- 
factory demand. 

F. G. Cantson. 





Substitutes Plentiful in East 


Pittsburgh manager of large northwest- 
ern mill: baking trade in this vicinity 
is well supplied with substitutes. Bakers, 
however, have not much wheat flour, al- 
though they manage to get sufficient from 
time to time to keep their plants going. 

The demand for flour for f use 
has quieted down considerably. is 
due, no doubt, to the 50-50 
fact that housewives in general are turn- 
ing to bakers for their bread supplies. 

hile there is an active demand in this 


market for wheat feeds of all kinds, there 
is very little om offer. Corn feeds, how- 


who complain of 


' States until 


ever, are ful, but the trade is hea 
stared Ms le pa 
offerings of this class of feed at this time. 


BOSTON 

’- Boston, Mass., April 19.—The local 
flour market is overloaded with substi- 
tutes, and bread bakers have more than 
enough on hand to meet their uire- 
ments. Barley flour, especially, is tn Bay 
supply, but much of it is of r pe A 
and does not give satis , try 
bakers have ample substitutes available 
for making pies, cakes and doughnuts, but 
cracker ro, Em appear to have been hard 
hit, as are unable to use any substi- 
tute that is deficient in gluten. 

Many kinds of crackers have been cut 
out entirely by some of the big bakers 
who cater to the Boston trade. Retail 





grocers complain that they are unable to 
get the kind of ge crackers and bis- 
cuits for which they have built up a profit- 


able pebstcg Bene pense their vie in- 
sist upon g, declining to take some- 
thing “just as good.” 

The r market is in such condition 
that jobbers find it difficult to sell what 
they have on hand, on account of the rule 
compelling buyers to take a like amount 
of substitutes. Consumers, despite the 
many food fairs and demonstrations that 
are held daily all over the state, are not 
taking kindly to many of the substitutes 
offered, because are not familiar with 
the proper use of same. 

A good deal of the corn meal or barley 
flour which the consumer is forced to 
an when buying wheat flour is al- 
owed to spoil, or else given to poultry or 
hogs as feed., The result of this 50-50 
plan is that many consumers are stoppin 
the purchase of wheat flour entirely, an 
buying bread from the baker. The latter 
can do the blending in a more scientific 
manner and make a more satisfactory 
looking loaf. An increasing business is 
reported by bakers. 

So far as can be learned, the plan of 
the Technical Service Committee has not 
yet been put in operation in this city, al- 
though it is believed to be under consid- 
eration. Louis W. DePass. 





Tri-State Bakers’ Association 


The executive committee of the Tri- 
State Association of the Baking Industry 
met in Detroit, April 15, and decided to 
hold the annual convention of the associa- 
tion at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 16-18. 

The following were appointed on the 
peg and publicity committee: A. 

. Stubbs, Indianapolis, chairman; Frank 
Middleton, Marion, Ind; W. G. Herbold, 
Cincinnati. Mr. Herbold will also act as 
a member of the badge committee. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Decatur, May 7-9. 

Arkansas State Bakers’ Association, 
Jonesboro, May 28-30. 

Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Cumberland, Md., June 
17-19. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, Cedar Point, Ohio, July 16-18. 


Biscuit Factory in China 

A complete plant, costing $200,000, is 
now in operation at Hongkong. The out- 
put will consist of 150 varieties of cakes, 
crackers and biscuits, including imitations 
of various English and American goods. 
The latter now sell in that city at 50c, 
gold, per 1-lb tin. The factory will be 
operated by from the United 
men can be taught to 
manufacture a high-grade foreign-style 
product. 


Illinois Bakers’ Convention 


The annual convention ‘of the Illinois 
Master Bakers’ Association is to be held 
at Decatur, May 7-9. A closed session is 
to be held the opening day, at which mem- 
bers will discuss freely among themselves 
their problems, grievances, . The pro- 
duction costs of the average ‘baker, boost- 
ing sales, cakes, chemistry of wheat flour 
ps Bm ig and a number of other -_ 
ly interesting subjects to bakers are 
uled for discussion. 

On account of the unsettled condition 
of the times and the interest evinced by 
bakers generally in war-time bread, the 
attendance is expected to be large. Sev- 
eral choice entertainment features are 


promised by the committee in charge. 








rs 





CHICAGO 
BAKERS’ SALES INCREASING 
Cuicaoo, I11., A 18.—A careful 
investigation has made by 
food administration, Harry Wheeler, 


produced by Chicago bakers and whether 
or not there has been an increase since 
Jan, 1. It was shown that-49 of the lead- 
bakers had increased their business. 
is attributed to the fact that the 
housewife claims she is unable to use the 
substitutes with wheat flour, and that they 
accumulate in excess of her needs. Bread 
offered by most Chicago bakers continues 
to be quite white, and the public seems to 
be in a quandary as to how the bakers can 
roduce such a white loaf. Owing to the 
coe of &..} Sangeet to bake as white a 
loaf as e, y are using barle 
flour in a very limited way. . ' 


OVERBOUGHT ON CEREALS 


At first, when substitutes were so 
urgently demanded by the Food Admin- 
istration, a few Chicago bakers antici- 
pated that there might be a decided scar- 
city of barley flour, as well as corn meal 
and corn flour, and therefore purchased 
quite a quantity; one baker eo, hav- 
ing contracted for 30 cars of these three 
products. The barley flour sold as high 
as $13.60, cotton sacks, per bbl. Some of 
these substitutes are now on the market, 
being resold according to the rules of the 
F Administration. It is possible to- 
day to purchase white corn meal at 5c 
sas Ib, or $10 per 200 Ibs, in cotton. 

rley_ flour -is <7 plentiful at $10.40@ 
10.75 in cotton . A few mills claim 
to have built up a reputation for their 
barley flours, and are asking $12 for this 
product. There is quite a quantity in Chi- 
cago, and some bakers claim that they can 
make use of the better grades. 


WHEAT FLOUR SCARCE 

As to wheat flour, most Chicago bakers 
have but a very limited amount. There 
are fewer bakers in operation today than 
a month ago. Some have been forced out 
of business by limited profits, and others 
have been closed by the food administra- 
tion, due to profiteering. Where flour can 
be obtained it is being offered at $10.30@ 
10.75 bbl, cotton sacks. Chicago mills are 

ractitally out of the market on wheat 

ur. 
HOTEL BREAD UNSATISFACTORY 

The bread being used by practically all 
Chicago hotels, especially the larger ones, 
is far geal og. 7. in texture or as 
good in quality as that produced by many 
of the ioeal Sobers This was observed 
by several of the millers from out of the 
city, who attended the Federation meeting 
in Chicago last week. 

This question of quality was brought 
before a meeting of a number of the offi- 
cers of the Hotel Association, who ap- 

red at a conference with Herbert C. 

oover, in Washington, a few days ago. 

The hotel men are on record that they will 

co-operate in every way possible with the 

F Administration, but it has been said 

that hotels are not giving the public as 
good a quality of bread as they might. 

RYE FLOUR IN THE SOUTH 


The consumption of rye flour has in- 
creased. There is just as great a variety 
of grades coming into this market as there 
are quotations. Some mills are asking as 
- as $13.25 for white patent, and others 
offer as low as $12.75. 

It has not been generally known, but 
many in the southern states who hereto- 
fore have never eaten rye flour, are doing 
so now. Two or three large milling con- 
cerns in Kentucky and other southern 
states have purchased cars of rye flour 
from mills in Wisconsin. This will no 
doubt force those who have been fond of 
hot rolls for breakfast to use more ryc 
and barley flour products. 

C. H. CHaLiey. 





Flour Substitutes Plentiful 

, Decatur, Ill: A 
Fortunately, we are 
situated in a city that has the largest corn 
flour mill in the world, also the same ca" 
be said of our starch works. Consequent- 
ly, we are able to get all the substitutes 
we want. 

We are results from the 
use of corn flour, corn starch and oatme:!. 


Barley is not as good, owing to color. Our 
service committee is in operation 
now and we all think it wili help. 





























Package Goods Advancing 

V. A. Tracy, vice-president Purity Bis- 
cuit Co. Salt Lake City, Utah: There 
have been a great many changes in the 
prices of our products in this territory 
during the last 30 days. Our former 
$1.50 package goods are now raised to 
$1.75 and there have been advances of 
1@2c per Ib on all sweet . 

The flour substitutes that are mast 
available appear to be corn flour and oats 
flour.- As we are out of the barley dis- 
trict in this territory, it is difficult for us 
to secure sufficient barley flour for our 
requirements. . 

We have discontinued a great many 
products on our list, which were never 
very popular but which we erroneously 
thought were necessary for us to make 
formerly, because some one else did. 
Seems to us that it is a grand oppor- 
tunity for cracker factories to clean up 
the refuse, and we believe most bakers 
are doing this. Demand for crackers 
seems far in excess of production. Such 
is the case in our territory, at least, and 
we know no reason why cracker bak- 
ers should not enjoy a large volume of 
business and be able to make a satisfac- 
tory line with substitutes. 





Cracker Bakers Saving Wheat Flour 

Merchants’ Biscuit’ Co., Denver, Colo: 
During the last month there have been 
slight price advances in cracker bakery 
products. Such advances, however, have 
affected the more staple items. 

Wheat flour substitutes most available 
here are corn and barley flour; corn is pre- 
ferred. We are occasionally offered small 
quantities of rice, potato and sago flour, 
but prices are not within reach of cracker 
bakers, 

The cracker industry as a whole has 
made a splendid showing on wheat flour 
conservation, considering it was not com- 
pelled to use substitutes. It has, accord- 
ing to information available, shown an 
average. better than 30 per cent substi- 
tutes as compared with flour consumed. 

Regulations of the Food. Administra- 
tion, effective Ds pee 14, of course re- 
quired the use of substitutes. We feel 
confident that all baking concerns will do 
even more in the direction of wheat con- 
servation than is required of them. 


Corn Flour Scarce in West 

J. W. Bailey, manager Tru Blu Biscuit 
Co., Spokane, Wash: There has been some 
change in the price of bakery products 
during the last 30 days, We seem to be 
able to obtain plenty of barley flour, but 
such substitutes as white corn flour, rice 
flour, ete. are scarce and difficult to ob- 
tain. 

We have not abandoned the production 
of staple lines. However, all soda and 
oyster crackers which were formerly made 
of wheat flour for package goods must 
now contain not less than 15 per cent of 
substitutes, and in bulk 3314 per 
cent. All cakes which we manufacture are 
nade with 3314 per cent or more of sub- 
stitutes, 


Cracker Goods Advanced 

_E. L, Gerde, president Pelican cracker 
factory, New Orleans: There has been an 
upward tendency in prices on a number 
of items on account of the excess demand 
for our product and inability to use 
wheat as heretofore and keep within our 
‘0 per cent allotment. This makes it 
necessary for us to use large p rtions 
of substitutes, and as all reliable substi- 
tutes are selling at an advance over wheat 
flour of $8@4 per bbl, this necessitates 
ewe the price of the manufactured 
proc uct, 

We manufacture a considerable volume 
of wheatless products, and they all require 
more sugar and shortening than products 
made out of wheat. This also advances 
ra cost of products made from substi- 
utes, 

We have not as yet abandoned any of 
our staples, nor are we manufacturing one 


article out of all wheat. Everything we 
manufacture contains from 20 to 60 per 
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cent of substitutes. We are having un- 
precedented demand for almost every- 
thing we manufacture; impossible to keep 
up with our selling end. 





Corn and Oats for Crackers 
Fort Smith Sore Biscuit Co: There 
have been no radical changes in bulk goods 


in the last month, but there has been a 
slight change in package 6 ; 
e have discontinued manufacture 


es crackers, making only a lim- 
i quantity of the bulk crackers, en- 
deavoring to turn our business to the 
cake line. 

We made very satisfactory cakes last 
month, using an average of 74 per cent 
substitutes, and in crackers an average of 
36 per cent. This difference causes us to 
feel that our patriotic duty is to make as 
many cakes as possible. In our territory, 
corn flour and rolled oats are the most 
plentiful substitutes. 


CRACKER NOTES 
The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 
ye building for its branch at Columbia, 
S 


The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
its common and preferred stock. 

Herbert Gooch, of the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., attended the 
recent hearing on macaroni held by the 
United States Food Administration at 
Washington. 

C. L. Holt, for several years in charge 
of the Boston branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., has been advanced to general 
manager of the Kennedy biscuit works at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

It is reported that, in order that the 
Oklahoma City, Okla., branch of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. may be independent of 
the Kansas City branch, the plant there 
will be tly enlarged. Mr. Perry, man- 
ager, bax Gesinennil that either new build- 
ings will be erected or some large build- 
ing will be taken over. Nine additional 
travelling salesmen have been assigned to 
this territory, making 14 working out of 
Oklahoma City. 

The True-Blue Biscuit Co., Portland, 
Oregon, through its président, F. E. 
Krause, has announced that all men in its 
service for three months will receive a 
bonus of 5 per cent of their salary. If 
they hold r positions for a year or 
more, they will receive an additional bonus 
of 21% per cent at the end of each year. 
This arrangement has been made, due to 
the difficulty the company has experienced 
in the past in keeping employees. 








Bakers’ Conservation Bureau 

The Wisconsin Bakers’ Conservation 
Bureau met in Milwaukee, April 6. The 
organization which was started in Madi- 
son, March 27, was then completed. Up- 
ward of 120 bakers from sections of 
the state were present, and the plan for 
restricting bakers in the use of substitute 
flours was thoroughly threshed out. S. W. 
Tredway, chairman, presided. The follow- 
ing were appointed captains in the coun- 
ties named, to work with the deputy food 
administrators: 


COUNTY CAPTAINS 


Ashland County, Henry Westberg, Ash- 
land; Adams, L. A. Ducharme, Adams; 
Brown, James V. Micksch, Green Bay; 
Bayfield, Charles Uehlein, Spooner; Bar- 
ron, Max Finsterwalder, Rice Lake; Buf- 
falo, E. Erickson, La Crosse; Burnett, 
Charles Uehlein, Bs seme Clark, E. M. 
Bast, Neillsville; umet, E. H. Brunner, 
Brillion; Chippewa, Angus McDonald, 
Chippewa Falls; Columbia, D. Buglass, 
Portage; Crawford, E. Erickson, La 
Crosse; Dane, Paul Reuter, Madison; 
Dodge, Adam Port, Horicon; Door, John 
Schmidt, Sturgeon Bay; Dunn, Bruno 
Jaeger, Menomonie; Eau Claire, Smith 

Co., Eau Claire; Fond du Lac, J. 
Gerhardt, Fond du Lac; Forest, G. A. 
Mueller, Marinette; Florence, G. A. 
Mueller, Marinette; Green Lake, Otto 
Lud Berlin; Iowa, Albert Seibert, 
M Point; Iron, Henry Westberg, 


Ashland; Jackson, William E. Pratt, 
Black River Falls; Juneau, Tennes O. 
Field, Mauston; Jefferson, L. M. Hibbard, 
Fort Atkinson; Kenosha, John Hoffman, 
Kenosha; Kewaunee, J. V. Micksch, Green 
Bay; Lincoln, Carl Kruse, Tomahawk; 
La Crosse, E. Erickson, La Crosse; Lan- 
, pes M. W. Noack, Antigo; Milwaukee, 

6 % Poehlmann, Milwaukee; Marinette, 
G. A. Mueller, Marinette; Monroe, A. 
Heileman, Tomah; Manitowoc, John Wein- 
ert, Manitowoc; Marathon, Henry Os- 
wald, Wausau; Marquette, E, T. Krueger, 
Montello; Outagamie, E. Hoffman, Ap- 
pleton; Ozaukee, Joseph Schuder, Port 
Washington; Oconto, Martin Hoffman, 
Oconto; Oneida, Carl Kruse, Tomahawk; 
Pierce, Nelson Bros., River Falls; Port- 
age, Peter Mocogni, Stevens Point; Price, 
W. F. Young, Park Falls; Pepin, Smith 
Baking Co., Eau Claire; Richland, Dett- 
man Bros., Richland Center; Rock, A. J. 
Wilbur, Janesville; Racine, O. B. Schulz, 
Racine; Sawyer, Henry Westberg, Ash- 
land; hie, gar, Philip Hirsch, Sheboy- 
gan; Sauk, J. C. Bunn, Baraboo; Sha- 
wano, C. F. Muhlberg, Shawano; St. 
Croix, Charles E. Nelson, New Richmond; 
Trempeleau, E. Erickson, La Crosse; 
Taylor, Roy H. Musselman, Medford; 
Vernon, E. Erickson, La Crosse; Wal- 
worth, J. W. Callahan, Whitewater; 
Wood, E. L. Wright, Marshfield; Winne- 
bago, E. F. Nelson, Oshkosh; Washington, 
Adam J. Sholler, Hartford; Waukesha, C. 
F. Hintz, Oconomowoc; Waupaca, Henry 
V. Nelson, Waupaca; Waushara, O. D. 
Faber, Hancock; Washburn, Charles Ueh- 
lein, Spooner. 

INTERESTING FEATURES 

C. R. Miller, of the Atlas bread factory, 
Milwaukee, gave an ——— talk on 
the use of substitute flours and the cor- 
rect method for figuring the amount to be 
used in each dough. He explained that 
approximately 13%, Ibs of flour are used 
to each gallon of water. Using 13.71 as 
the divisor, there are 7.27 gallons of water 
to 100 lbs of flour, and using 7.27 as the 
divisor it is easy to ascertain the number 
<7 of flour and subsiitutes to be 
used to each gallon of water. 

Mr. Tredway announced that the Wis- 
consin food administrator had given his 
consent to advancing bread prices \,¢. 
Therefore, beginning April 8, the cost of 
a 1-lb loaf was made 8c and 1¥,-lb loaf 
12c, wholesale. 

Joseph M, Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional association, attended the meeting 
and gave an interesting talk relative to the 
National Technical Service Committee and 
the splendid work it has started. 





Minneapolis Bread Prices 

Bread prices at Minneapolis are very 
irregular. A few of the wholesale bakers 
are still turning out Victory bread at the 
old price established by the Minnesota 
Safety Commission. 
for 74%4c for an unwrapped 16-oz loaf. 
On the other hand, other shops ask 10c 
for the same-sized loaf. Still other shops 
make a loaf which weighs a little over a 
pound and retails at léc. 

The retail bakers’ association has re- 
cently completed an investigation as to 
the cost of producing a loaf of bread by 
both retailers and wholesalers. This re- 
port shows that it costs 7.4c to deliver a 
16-oz loaf to the retail dealer. The report 
has been placed before the Minnesota food 
administrator, who is impressed with the 
fairness of the contention of the bakers 
that bread prices in Minneapolis should 
be revised upward. 

The administrator has promised to place 
the whole matter before the Food Admin- 
istration at Washington and, if author- 
ized to do so, will establish a price for 
bread here that will net the baker a living 
profit. 


South Dakota Bakers to Meet 

The South Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry is to hold its third an- 
nual convention at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
April 24-25. Food Administrator Herried, 
of South Dakota, will be present to ac- 

uaint the bakers with the plans of the 
Pood Administration. The date of the 
meeting conflicts with that of the Trans- 
Missisel pi convention, which is being held 
this week also at Burlington, Iowa. This 
may cut down the attendance of outsiders. 
However, it is ex that the bakers of 
South turn out en masse, and 
oy Aad ors ocbwnine agg gti dlapama 
in the present emergency. 





This bread retails . 
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HINTS FOR BAKERS 


Food Administration Gives’ Advice Relative 
to Proper Storage qf Cereals to Prevent 
Losses During Summer 


To prevent the losses from s 
certain flours and meals during weath- 
er, the United States Food Administration 
has issued instrictions regarding their 
storage. In view of the importance of 
breadstuffs to ourselves and the allies at 
this time, it is essential to reduce to a 
minimum such losses as may occur through 
careless handling and storage. 

Flours and meals should be stored in 
cool, ary, well-ventilated places; ware- 
houses should be. whitewashed and swept 
clean before these products are placed in 
them; large supplies should not be accu- 
mulated, .If too large a stock is on hand, 
it should be reduced and the flours and 
meals consumed as soon as possible. 

Care should be taken in storing bags of 
flours and meals to have sufficient space 
between the tiers to allow abundant venti- 
lation, and to raise the bags sufficiently 
from the floor to exclude rats, mice, and 
insects; also to permit cleaning of the 
floors without the necessity of transfer- 
ring the products from one part of the 
warehouse to another. 

Special care should be taken of the fol- 
lowing products: Bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings, corn products containing the outer 
coating and germ, such as so-called water- 
ground corn meal and grits, etc., oats and 
oatmeals, Se and whole-wheat flours, 
rye flour, barley flour, peanut meal, soya 
bean meal. These products should be kept 
moving or be used as soon as practicable, 
and should not be allowed to accumulate 
in warehouses. 








Corn Meal Production Doubled 

According to an estimate made public 
by the United States Food Administration 
following a canvass of the whole country, 
the actual milling output of corn meal 
increased from 3,000,000 bbls in October 
to nearly 6,000,000 for the month of 
March. 

The estimated maximum capacity for 
milling corn meal in the United States, 
mills running 24 hours per day, 30 days 
per month, exceeds 9,000,000 bbls per 
month, an increase of 200 per cent over 
last year. 

In view of this great output, Americans 
are now in a position to observe total ab- 
stinence from wheat flour and depend 
wholly on corn meal and other corn prod- 
ucts as their source of breadstuffs. Our 
normal consumption of wheat flour is 
8,000,000 bbls per month, 

It is estimated that during the past 18 
months the output of corn fiour has in- 
creased 500 per cent. The estimated pro- 
duction of corn flour for October and for 
March is placed at 250,000 and 540,000 
bbls, respectively. 

There is now enough corn meal being 
turned out to care for all demands in the 
United States. The remarkable increase 
in output, which is certain to become 

ter each succeeding month, is due in 
considerable part to the conversion of 
much wheat-milling machinery into corn- 
milling machinery. : 





West Virginia Bakers Organize 

A representative gathering of the bak- 
ers of West Virginia was held at Wheel- 
ing, April 10. demonstration of Vic- 
tory bread baking was * ie at Stroeh- 
mann’s bakery. Amon speakers were 
E. W. Oglebay, state food administrator, 
Horace W. Crider, of the Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co., Fred G. Stroehmann, 


‘and T. F. Bayha. 


The state was organized, and the plan 
of the National Technical Service 
mittee adopted with enthusiasm, 





Montana Bakers Return Flour 

The Food Administration has ordered a 
carload of flour held by the Home Bakin 
Co., Butte, Mont., returned to the Roy; 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. This ex- 
ceeded the amount allowed to be held 
under the Food Administration . regula- 
tions. 

The Food Administration also ordered 
8,000 Ibs excessive flour to be returned by 
the Manhattan bakery, and one-half car- 
load to be returned by the Union bakery, 
both of Butte, Mont. These returns are 
to be made to the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Harlowton, Mont. 
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THE NORTHWEST 
MINNESOTA BAKERS ORGANIZE 

no green Mixyn., April 18.—Min- 
nesota rs, approxima 200 strong, 
held an whey” seated April 6 in the 
Senate chamber at the state capitol, St. 
Paul. Lewis F. Bolser, of the r 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, acted as tem- 
porary chairman. He explained in detail 
the plan of the Technical Service Commit- 
tee to conserve wheat by teaching bakers 
how to properly use wheat flour substi- 
tutes and ate useless experimenta- 
tion. This was the plan that received 
national approval at the Chicago meeting, 
March 22, 

A committee of seven was appointed, 
composed of William F. W. Meese, J. J. 
Regan and L, F. Bolser, Minneapolis, 
Anton Gleisner and Thomas O’Conner, St. 
Paul, Harry Zinsmaster, Duluth, and C. 
A. Keene, of Mankato. This committee 
went into executive session and appointed 
L. F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, permanent 
chairman, and Harry Zinsmaster, of Du- 
luth, secretary. 

The chairman then announced that the 
state had been divided into 12 districts, 
and asked the bakers present from each 
district to get hig, = and appoint a ca 
tain, with the following results: P. R. 
Thatcher, of Rochester, captain first dis- 
trict; A. E. Jung, Waseca, second; H. J. 
Waite, Fairmont, third; Richard Sudio, 
St. Paul, fourth; J. C. Lewis, Minnea 
fifth; M. H. Sheehan, Montevideo, $ 
B. O’Donnell, Duluth, seventh; F. R. 
Ziske, Little Falls, eighth; Emil Puff, St. 
Cloud, ninth; Louis Tigell, International 
Falls, tenth; James C. Finney, Wadena, 
eleventh; Miss Anna Kaufman, East 
Grand Forks, twelfth. 

Each captain is to have a lieutenant 
who will keep in close touch with the bak- 
ers in his district, and both will co-oper- 
ate with the local food administrators. _ 

Each baker present signed the pledge 
provided by the Technical Service Com- 
mittee to conserve wheat, to use the full 
percentage of substitutes prescribed by 
law and to assist, whenever possible, his 
fellow-bakers when latter are in need of 
such assistance. The captains also took 
with them a supply of pledges for the 
bakers in their districts who were unable 
to attend. It is reported since the meeting 
that all bakers throughout the state have 
signed these pledges. 

C. E. Wernig, of the Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, a chemist by profession 
and an expert baker, explained the best 
ways in which to use substitutes. It was 
announced that the state executive com- 
mittee had arranged for a number of 

ractical demonstrations, and these have 
fom held in the following towns: in 
Thatcher’s bakery, Rochester; Keene bak- 
ery, Mankato; St. Cloud; Bemidji; Scan- 
dinavian bakery, Duluth; Occident bak- 
ery, Minneapolis. The attendance at all 
these demonstrations was large, and bak- 
ers showed considerable interest in the 
work being done. 


Consumption of baker’s bread is only 
fair in the Northwest. The agitation to 
conserve wheat has without a doubt had 
its effect on the demand for bread. Bak- 
ers say, while it is hard to make compari- 
sons for other years due to the difference 
in the size of the loaves, the consumption 
of bread is less than in previous years at 
this time. One Minneapolis bakery, how- 
ever, claims to have trebled its b ess in 
the last year. 

Some bakers here have been using 25 
per cent of substitutes in their baking for 
some time, and now all bakers are using 
this amount, as required by Food Admin- 
istration regulations. Corn flour seems to 
be the favorite wheat flour substitute, and 
is being used most generally. It makes a 
whiter loaf, and the public, it is reported, 
takes more kindly. to this loaf than the 
others. While bakers are using corn flour 
mostly, they also are baking bread with 
barley and oat flour. 

Flour stocks are light, as bakers are not 
allowed to carry a very large supply on 
hand, but they say they have experienced 
no difficulty so far in securing ample sup- 
plies of both wheat and substitute flours. 


NOTES 
The monthly meeting of the Dough- 
men’s Club of St. Paul was held April 17, 
at the office of the Fleischmann Co. 
Charles Bear, of Bear Bros. Co., bakery 
supplies, Chicago, recently called on the 
in Minneapolis and the Northwest. 


A daughter of W. J. Weddell, , angent for 
bakers’ supplies, Minneapolis, April 
7. Mr. Weddell is well known to the trade 
in the Northwest, and used to operate a 
shop on Lake Street, Minneapolis. 
City bread sales have proved so un- 
Se, that the Excelsior Baking Co., 
inneapolis, has discontinued its retail 
trade here and will take care of its coun- 
try sales exclusively. Toast and health 
bread sales in the city will be continued. 
Stcurp O. WERNER. 





BAKERY NOTES 


The General Baking Co. is flying a serv- 
ice flag containing 126 stars. 

Garris Bros., Paris, Tenn., have sold 
their bakery to Potts & Belcher. 

John Hettinger, New York, is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $13,109; no assets. 

e bakery of T. D. Seaffer was dam- 
aged $4,000 by fire at Millington, Mass. 

The B & C Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

The Pure Food rong d Laconia, N. H., 
was damaged $3,000 by fire; partially 
insured. 

Cleveland (Ohio) bakers have decided 
to eliminate Sunday working and selling 
of bread, 

The bakery of Floyd W. Hall, Farm- 
ington, Ill., burned recently. Loss, $2,500; 
no insurance. 

The Newark (N. J.) Association of the 
Baking Industry now has a membership 
of over 100. 

The Jacksonville (Fla.) Master Bakers’ 
Association has been formed. E. J. Wood 
is president. 

akers generally throughout the coun- 
try have taken an active part in the third 
Liberty Loan drive. 

The Kolb bakery, New York, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on its preferred stock. 

The City bakery, Austin, Texas, was 
damaged $5,000 in a fire that destroyed 
several business houses. 

The bakery of Charles F. Schmidt, St. 
Joseph, Mo., burned recently. Loss, 
$7,000; insurance, $5,000. 

The Schults Bread Co., of New York, 
subscribed $200,000, and the General Bak- 
— $100,000, to the third Liberty Loan. 

he Banner-Grocers Baking Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, has taken out a building permit 
for $10,000, covering alterations to its 
plant. 

The license of Jule Ruch, baker, Lo- 
gansport, Ind., was revoked for a week for 
failure to obey the rules regarding the use 
of substitutes. . 

P. O. Weinhold, Grand Island, Neb., has 
been ordered to close his bakery for 15 
days, for failure to use the required 
amount of substitutes. 

The estate of the late William Meek, 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, who died recently 
at Los Angeles, is valued at $15,000. 

The Capital City bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., which was ordered closed for vio- 
lating the rules regarding the use of 
substitutes, has been allowed to reopen. — 

The bakery of Samuel Perlman, New 
Orleans, has been ed after having 
been closed 10 days, for failure to use the 
required amount of wheat flour substi- 
tutes. 

The shortage in flour has been a very 
serious question with many bakers in the 
last month. Reports have been frequent 
of bakers buying supplies from local gro- 
cery stores to keep running on. 

he Korn g Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, recently celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary. Henry Korn, the founder of 
the business, is 80 years of age. Although 
he retired some years ago, he still fre- 
quently visits the bakery. 

The Specialty Baking Co., New York, 
was charged with not using the required 
amount of wheat flour substitutes, sent a 
check for $1,000 to the Red Cross and 
promised to obey the rules in the future, 
so the case was dismissed. 

Charles P. Bloome, of the Magaziner 
Baking Co., Springfield, Mass., has been 
el resident of the Jewish Bakers’ 
Association of America. Mr. Bloome is 
also executive secretary of the Western 
Massachusetts Bakers’ Association. 

The Kentucky food administrator has 
given a that state ion to 
vance prices from 714¢ to 8c 
16-02 loaf. The-becnd nant be related at 
best on loaf, or 19¢ for two loaves. Per- 

ion was-given to raise prices, after a 


careful tion and ve study 


% 
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of cost sheets presented to the food ad- 
ministrato the bakers 


r by 

John W. Burns, Kentucky representa- 
tive for the Russell-Miller M Co., 
Minneapolis, is also chairman of the trav- 
elling men’s division of the Kentucky food 
sdintatatration. He has taken a very ac- 
tive part in —— the bakers of his 
territory with the requirements relative to 
wheat conservation and the use of substi- 
tutes, 


BAKERY PATENTS 
BAKING PAN 
’ Lottie Lewitzky, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been granted a patent on a baking pan. 
Application filed Nov. 28, 1917; serial No. 
204,348, 

The only claim reads: “In a baking pan 
the combination with a bottom having an 
upstanding rigid wall along each side with 
a plurality of outwardly projecting open- 
end eyes below the top edge of said up- 
standing wall, of a movable wall at each 
side of the upstanding wall and each 
movable wall having its lower edge lap- 
ping and projecting below the top edge 
of the rigid wall,—said lower edge of each 
movable wall having a tubular eye which 
registers with an open-end eye on the rigid 
wall; a pintle passing through the tubular 
and open-end eyes; a flange on one mov- 
able wall that projects on the outer side of 
the next adjacent movable wall and means 
carried by each flange for locking the 
movable walls together.” 

MIXER 

C. H. Stroup, Johnstown, Pa., has re- 
ceived a patent on a mixer. Application 
filed May 12, 1917; serial No. 168,282. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a mixer, a mixing 
pan, a spiral conveyer in the mixing pan, 
two shafts disposed transversely one at 
each side of the spiral conveyer, and pad- 
dles on the shafts extending therefrom for 
moving through spaces at the sides of the 
axis of the spiral-conveyer.” 








Bakery Incorporations 

Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: H. 
D. Fallis, L. H. Fallis, F. E. Hick. 

Red Bank Park Baking Co., Newark, 
N. J; capital stock, $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors: 'T. H. Woodruff and others, 

White Baking & Coffee Co., Nashville, 
Tenn; — stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: J. H. Frantz, T. G. McConnell, Cc. 
M. Seymour, W. T. Kolten, R. A. Colgan. 

United Vienna Roll Baking Co., New 
York City; capital stock, $10,000. Incor- 
porators: A. Vogel, J. Lazarowitz, B. 
Kammerman. 

Forward Baking Co., New York City; 
capital stock, $2,000. Incorporators: J. 
Mehr, Harry Schlom, Jettie Pfeffer. 

North er Baking Co., Passaic, N. 
J; capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
H. Bodner and others. 

Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa; capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporators: R. M. 
Firch and others. 


Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks a 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co. Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Curly-Q”; No. 103,109. Owner, 
Foulds Milling Co., Chicago and Cincin- 
nati. Used on macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles. 

“Supreme” ; No. 105,947. Owner, Mer- 
chants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo. Used 
on biscuits, cakes, crackers, cookies and 
wafers. 





“J,” shield, plumes, helmet, leaves; 


No. 101,928. Owner, Johnson Biscuit Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. Used on candies, crack- 
ers and cookies. 

“Benediction”; No. 107,771. Owner, 
Fanny O. Marquis, New York. Used on 
a balanced food in the form of bread. 

“Malsuco,” figure of a baker and a loaf 
of bread; No. 107,049. Owner, William 
B. ear ack aea Used on a dry- 

der doughnut in t. 
PeMaple Twin,” twin Pr gh and a 
cup; No. 105,319. Owner, Gabriel Ka- 
han, Lowell, Mass. Used on canned spa- 
ghetti, + oe macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, strawberry,-raspberry, pepper- 
mint, and wintergreen food flavoring ex- 
tracts, and other articles. 

“Calmaco”; No. 107,209. Owner, Unit- 
ed States Macaroni Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Used on macaroni foods. 

“Service”; No. 108,129. Owner, C. F. 
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Hathway & Sons, North Cambri Mass, 
Used pushy : . iat 

“Cresca”; No. 106,313. Owner, Cresca 
Co., New York. Used on fruit cakes and 
other articles. 

“Enrico Caruso (signature of)”; No. 
108,604, Owner, Atlantic Macaroni Co., 
Long Island, N. Y. Used on macaroni, 
vermicelli and noodles. 

“Tl Mondo”; No. 109,272. Owner, 
Guano & Raggio, Inc., Philadelphia. Used 
on alimentary pastes, covering all kinds of 
macaroni. 

“Arrow” dnd figure of; No. 109,311. 
Owner, American Macaroni Co., Milwau- 
kee. Used on macaroni, noodles, spaghetti 
and vermicelli. 

“Skookum” and feather; No. 107,086. 
Owner, George Borgfeldt & Co. New 
York. Used on crackers. 

“Trillium,” and figure of flowers; No. 
108,793. Owner, Friedrich & Kempe Co., 
Inc., Red Wing, Minn. Used on granu- 
lated sugar, rye flour, vermicelli, , spe hetti, 
egg noodles, corn starch, and oats. 





Texas Master Bakers Meet 

The annual convention of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of Texas was held at 
Houston, April 9-10. It was planned to 
hold a three-day meeting, but on account 
of the exigencies of the times, the com- 
mittee crowded the work into two days. 

J. C. Hutcheson, mayor of Houston, 
welcomed the delegates, and President 
H. J. Richter, of San Antonio, responded. 
Henry Stude, of Houston, president of the 
National association, spoke on the part 
the bakers-are doing toward winning the 
war. 

E. L. Neville, a member of the Texas 
food administration, told of the shortage 
of wheat and the need for further conser- 
vation. A committee was then formed to 
draft a resolution to abolish the use of 
wheat flour in pastries and cakes. Edward 
Goodman spoke on “Unfair Competition 
as Practiced in the Baking Industry,” 
and John Gottlob on “Fat and Sugar Sub- 
stitutes.” 

A. J. Weiss, of Houston, was elected 
president, F. Goldman, of Waco, vice- 
president, and Joseph Schepps, of Dallas, 
treasurer. The new executive committee 
is composed of H. J. Richter, of San 
Antonio, C. H. Kuhlmann, of Houston, 
H. C. Walker and A. S. Doherty, of Fort 
Worth, and G. W. Roberts, of El Paso. 
The selection of the meeting-place for 
1919 was left in the hands of the executive 
committee. 


Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, granulated, 100 Ibs $8.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 22c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 26%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 65c. 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, Ib 22c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c, 

Raisins, seeded, ib in cases 9%c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, :tierces, lb 27% @27%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches (3-lb cans), doz $2.25@3.25. 
Canned blueberries (2-lb cans), doz $1.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 68c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12% @13%c. 


DULUTH 


Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.04. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 23 %c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 26%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 66c. 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, Ib 11%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 15c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10% c. 


8T. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.90. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.80. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.65. 

Lard, tierces, lb 27%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.50. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12%c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12%c. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 ibs $7.70. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.72%. 

Lard, tierces, lb 27% @28c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.50@5. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $10. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, ib in cases 75c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 70, 

Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, Ib 13c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10% @11c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 

Currants, ib in cases 338c, 
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BARLEY AS HUMAN FOOD: II 





A Study of the Milling and Baking Uses of Barley, by Charles H. Briggs, 
of the Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory 


(Part I was published in The Northwestern Miller of April 10, 1918.) 


barley-milling process, pearled bar- 

ley and the process of pearling will 
be referred to. Pearled barley, called also 
block barley in England, has ag | been 
familiar in American homes, finding its 
principal use as a thickener in broths and 
soups. It consists of rounded, pearl-like 
grains of barley from which most of the 
husks, all of the germ, a part of the floury 
portion and part of the bran have been 
removed. 

On one side of each grain is a groove 
containing some of the branny tissue. In 
carelessly or incompletely pearled barley a 
little of the husk may also be found in the 
rroove of many of the grains. By com- 
plete removal of the germ the fat content 
is greatly reduced and the ability of the 
product to keep well very much enhanced. 

In the pearling process proper, the orig- 
inally spindle-shaped grain is ground off 
by a rubbing action between two flat emery 
or stone wheels revolving in opposite direc- 
tions until it becomes rounded or nearly 
eggshaped. In the British process, one 
millstone only is described as used. The 
stone rotates at 300 to 400 revolutions per 
minute, close to a heavy steel wire casing. 
The stone is a rough freestone grit of 21, 
to 51% feet in diameter, revolving in a 
vertical plane. 

The pearling process is an intermittent 
one, and at the best a slow one. A half 
bushel or so of grain is charged into the 
machine, which is then closed and the re- 
volving plates or stones polish off the 
exterior of the grains until all are of 
rounded and of nearly uniform size. From 
10 to 16 bus per hour is the capacity of a 
pearling machine. 

From the resulting mixture of pearls, 
shorts, flour dust and hulls, the pearls are 
scalped, and in some cases a flour is sepa- 
rated or made from broken barley. The 
samples we have examined which are made 
by this process are not ro barley 
flours. The yield of pearled barley may 
be from 40 to 75 per cent, depending on 
the size of the barley kernels used and the 
duration and severity of the pearling 
action. 

From the pearled barley a grade 
of barley flour could be made, but we 
know of no mill in America which reduces 
the pearled barley to flour, although pos- 
sibly some of the pre-war barley flours 
made for the use of invalids or infants 
may have been manufactured by this 
method. Such pearled barley gives in 
England 95 per cent yield of flour, as so 
little bran is present. 

Although rice is polished by a process 
resembling barley pearling to a slight ex- 
tent, and is usually coated, it is not cus- 
tomary in this country to give pearled 
barley any kind of coating or facing. We 
have never known of this form of adul- 
teration being practiced in the United 
States, but “faced pearled barley is re- 
ported by German chemists, talcum and 
sulphur dioxid being used. 

MAKING BARLEY FLOUR 

‘The manufacture of barley flour on the 
present large seale is conducted by a 
gradual uction between corrugated 
rolls by a process differing only in certain 
de\ails from the wheat-milling process. 

\merican millers are to be congratulat- 
ed on the suecess which they have already 
attained in the manufacture of barley 
flour. With little or no experience in this 
new and difficult field, they have demon- 
strated their ability and initiative in over- 
coming handicaps. Really high quality 
barley flour is being made by a number of 
mi'ls whieh, until a few months ago, made 
oy flour. Barley flour of fair 
quality is very generall ng produced, 

rhe special eaede Mag barisy-enitiing 
= ks. general interest to —— millers, 
whether now en in su e or not. 
Before pecs oe natcnin the writer 
wishes to acknowledge a debt of grati- 
tude to J. H. Hammill, milling engineer 
of the United States Food Administration, 
for many helpful suggestions and techni- 
cal facts in field to which his long and 
varied ce has fitted him. 

While the barley-milling process resem- 


B teres discussing the present-day 


bles in its eral outline that of wheat- 
milling, it differs in some important par- 
ticulars. It is hardly possible for a mill 
now grinding wheat to turn at once with- 
out change to barley-milling, although it 
has been done in some instances. The 
percentage of extraction and the products 
obtained were not, however, satisfactory. 
The usual grain-cleaning equipment of a 
wheat flour mill is suitable for preparing 
barley for the rolls, with some minor 
changes in screens, but no steaming or 
wetting process is in use, owing to the 
“soaky” character of the grain. As barley 
contains a rather low percentage of water, 
the moistness is more apparent than 
actual. 

On the basis of some carefully conduct- 
ed experimental milling and chemical 
tests, I am of the opinion that a process 
in which a limited and properly graduated 
tempering with alkaline ps § sterilizing 


solutions is used will be of distinct ad- 


vantage, not only in overcoming to some 
extent the brittleness of the husk and bran 
and thus obtaining a better yield with less 
specky flour, but also in partially neutral- 
izing the excessive acidity of the flour and 
offals, and thus allowing less opportunity 
for mustiness and acidity as hos prod- 
ucts age, 

As stated, barley flour cannot well be 
produced in a wheat mill without some 
changes. This is due, not so much to the 
presence of the hull as to other physical 
characteristics of the barley grain and of 
the flour produced. The presence of the 
adherent hull offers little or no difficulty 
in itself. Compared with wheat, barley, 
containing about an equal amount or less 
of moisture, has a thinner, less tough bran 
and a floury portion of a more spongy 
nature. I am almost tempted to charac- 
terize it as “waxy,” though this is exag- 
gerating the difference. 


TENDENCY TO CLOG 

It has been shown that barley, when 
present as an inseparable mixture with 
wheat, will on account of this quality 
greatly lower the flour yield, the barley 
going mostly to feed. Barley flour is more 
fluffy and inclined to pack into masses, 
possessing something of the character of 
a handful of wet snow. 

This characteristic quality introduces 
one of the special difficulties met in mill- 
ing barley, namely, the tendency to clog 
and mat in spouts and other passages that 
are not vertical or that give any oppor- 
tunity for flour to mass. Barley flour does 
this, not because it is more finely ground, 
but because of its inherent softness. In a 
general way, flour silks used are coarser 
even than silks used in rye-milling. This 
difficulty in the flow of barley in spouts 
makes trouble in many mills. 

The thinness and weakness of barley 
bran make the separation and production 
of a broad bran nearly impossible. Barley 
feeds practically consist of middlings, or 
shorts, and hulls, separate or mixed in 
various proportions. The proportion of 
hulfs present is roughly measured by the 
increase in crude fiber. The pure hulls 
have 60 per cent of crude fiber, and the 
nearly hull-free feed or shorts about 5 
per cent. 

The hull may be quite cleanly separated, 
although it possesses a brittleness which 
causes the presence of broken fragments 
to some extent in all the offals. yan 
equi for rye-milling can more y 
be ainoed to barley-milling than a wheat 
mill, rye being in certain respects inter- 
mediate in character between wheat and 
barley. 

CHANGES FROM WHEAT TO BARLEY MILLING 


The preparatory cleaning of barley is of 
course nearly the same as of wheat. As 
the barley crease is not as deep as the 
wheat crease, the scouring process should 
leave the grain in very clean condition. 
The usual break-roll 4 ceed for wheat- 
milling is suitable for barley-milling with- 
out change in corrugations or differential. 
Dull to dull, with a differential of 2.5 to 
1, is the best rule. - 

The most radical ch that must be 
made from wheat- to bbavkay-aallting is in 


corrugating the smooth rolls for middlin 
and tailings reductions. It is not possible 
to reduce middlings very much on smooth 
rolls, Sizings rolls should be corrugated 
about 30 cuts to the inch, first middlings 
36, third and fourth middlings 40. A very 
decidedly spiral cut is preferable. 

In the cloths the changes necessary are 
about as follows: For the first b use 
Nos, 8 and 9 flour cloths, for the second 
and third breaks the same numbers, for 
the fourth break Nos. 9 and 10. For siz- 
ings and first and second middlings flours 
8 and 9, for third and fourth middlings 
9 and 10, and for tailings 9 and 10. These 
cloths are used about half and half divid- 
ed on each system in all cases. 

By making -the above-noted changes in 
silks, corrugating the middlings and tail- 
ings rolls, and providing steep and gen- 
erous channels for the passage of the 
flour streams, the general flow of products 
may be retained approximately the same 
as in a wheat flour but the mill capac- 
ity’ is reduced to two-thirds or less of its 
capacity in milling wheat flour. 


SELECTING VARIETIES AND GRADES 


_On account of the limited barley offer- 
ings and the high price, millers have 
gained but little experience in the selec- 
tion of those varieties and grades best 
suited for flour-making. The only consid- 
eration has been to obtain dry and sound 
grain with as little of the so-called blue 
barley as possible. I have not found that 
any special variety has proven itself best 
suited to flour-making, but there can be 
little question that, as with wheat, the 
more nitrogenous and the more glassy 
barleys will prove the best for milling 
quality and quality of flour, while the 
plumper and heavier ones, which are at the 
same time thin-husked and thin-skinned, 
will yield the highest proportion of flour. 

The proportion of flour which it is pos- 
sible to extract from the barley grain is 
greater than one would imagine, takin 
into consideration the presence of the hul 
in addition to the branny covering and the 
germ. The percentage of the hull, as de- 
termined on various sorts of barley, may 
run from 6.5 to 21 per cent of the weight 
of the grain, the average for six-row bar- 
ley being about 18. Two-row barleys are 
said to have more bran than hull, and six- 
row to have more hull than bran. 

Winter, long-ripening and thin barleys 
have sechertomalty more husk than 
spring, short-ripening and plump ones. 

o-row barleys as a rule have less hull 
than the six-row. The bran and germ con- 
stitute about 15 to 19 per cent of the 
grain. The proportion of the floury por- 
tion is theredgre about 68 to 71 per cent. 
Seventy per cent being, then, the average 
theoretical maximum flour yield, a larger 
actual yield means either a plumper, 
thinner-skinned barley than the average, 
or the inclusion with the flour of ” ema 
proportions of bran, germ and hull. 

It is no doubt a combination of both 
factors that brings about the 72.6 to 78.4 
per cent yields orted as obtained by 
various ers, a yield of 5 bus 10 lbs, or 
250 lbs per bbl. Such high extraction 
flours are, however, more normally 
specky and dark, and contain considerable 
fine fibrous material; 74.2 per cent ex- 
traction means 5 bus 24 Ibs of barley or 
4 bus 24 lbs of wheat. A little more har- 
ley Ba barrel (say 5 bus 40 lbs) would 
result in a much better quality of flour, if 
prices of barley warranted that lower ex- 
traction, 


COLOR OF BARLEY FLOUR 


Inasmuch as barley is not ordinarily 
used alone for bread-making, but is mixed 
with wheat flour or corn flour, the color 
and dress are not perhaps of as much im- 
portance as if it were the sole cereal flour 
used; but with common nodding six-row 
barley I should not advise more than 66 to 
68 per cent extraction, if a high grade of 
flour is desired. 

Barley flours now made are all, with 
exception of the very small amounts pro- 
duced from pearl barley mills, 100 per 
cent straight flour, that is, not By lg 
into grades as patent or clear. 
culiar fluffy character of barley flour has 
been referred to. A well ed “barley 
flour of average character made from 
northern spring barley has, as compared 
with straight spring wheat flour, a much 
grayer hue, lacking almost wholly the 
creamy yellow tint of unbleached wheat 


flour. Barley flours range from a faintl 
creamy light gray to a dark ticownieh 
gray. 


With the ion of rye flour, which is 
usually about as dark, barley is the dark- 
est of the substitute cereal flours. The 
color of the dry flour under the slick is 
sometimes very deceiving. Flours often 
slick up well, and in the dip test show - 
light, but when baked result in very dark 
gray loaves. Barley bread when 
to the air is rapidly darkened in shade. 

From the standpoint of color, excepting 
such materials’ as cottonseed flour or al- 
falfa flour, barley flour is the most ob- 
jectionable of the substitutes, but color 
prejudices must be laid aside for the 
present. If barley flour is to be widely 
used, either the prejudices must be over- 
come or some concession made by using, 
say, 10 per cent of barley flour in bread 
with 10 or 15 per cent of a white substi- 
tute flour or starch, such as white corn 
flour, rice flour, potato flour or starch, or 
with fresh potatoes four times the weight 
of dry potato flour, for the reason that 
potatoes contain 75 per cent of water. 

The use of two substitute flours in com- 
bination with wheat flour has been recom- 
mended by the Food Administration, and 
we have found that certain of these com- 
binations work up better than single sub- 
stitutes. We have obtained excellent re- 
sults from 10 per cent barley flour with 
10 per cent of potato flour (or the equiva- 
lent four times this amount of potatoes). 

The use of potatoes or potato flour 
counteracts the tendency to dryness intro- 
duced by the substitute cereal, and the 
loaf keeps nicely moist for several days 
even without the use of shortening. Bar- 
ley flour blends well with rye flour, both 
in color and flavor. 

Barley flour has a peculiar salvy or 
soapy feeling, not finely granular like 
wheat flour, and the very opposite of the 
gritty feeling of corn flour. All samples 
which we have examined have been more 
or less specky, the specks being due to 
particles of bran and germ tissues. A 
dough made from barley flour without ad- 
mixture of other flours is entirely lacking 
in elasticity. It has no such strong 
tendency toward stickiness as rye flours, 
and occasionally second clears and low 
grades of wheat flours. 


WILL NOT PRODUCE A LIGHT LOAF 


Because of the fact that barley con- 
tains no gluten or gluten-like material, 
capable of forming a tenacious mass, it is 
incapable of producing a light loaf. 
Bodceus, a learned Dutch botanist and 
classical student, stated that the Latin 
hordeum is derived from hordus, heavy, 
because bread made from barley is very 
heavy. ‘The loaf of bread made from 
barley is a small, more or less thick or 
dense, or nearly solid, mass. 

Although baking powder biscuits and 
muffins containing eggs can be made quite 
light, neither yeast nor baking powder 
nor eggs are successful in raising bread 
to the least degree of real lightness, but 
different barley flours do exhibit relatively 
large differences in the degree of tendency 
shown to solidify into a solid mass or to 
contain a fairly even distribution of small, 
flattened pores. 

The smallest volume of loaf from 12 
ozs of barley flour obtained is 32 cubic 
inches, and the largest 64 cubic inches (the 
latter being from a barley break flour), 
all relatively far below the volume of 
wheat flours which, under the ‘most favor- 
able conditions, may show 180 to 230 cubic 
inches in expansion of loaf, or pure ryes, 
which may show up to 65 cubic inches 
volume. It has been claimed, and the 
claim is probably warranted, that the 
natural enzyme content of barley is great- 
er than that of wheat, and that during 
fermentation of the barley flour consider- 
ably more dextrin is formed than is the 
case with wheat flour. 


ODOR AND FLAVOR 


The odor of barley bread is a peculiar, 
definitely sweet, pleasant one, attractive to 
most persons. The flavor is difficult to de- 
scribe; it most resembles rye, but is a little 
stronger, with a faintly nutty odor pos- 
sibly attributable to its natural fat, higher 
than wheat but less than corn or oats. A 
two-hour all-barley flour bread has a sug- 
gestion of rawness, but never to the de- 
gree that corn flour has. If too long fer- 
mented, it develops a distinct bitterness, 
which is — noticed in swallowing. 
Both the odor and flavor are obscured and 
diminished in mixtures with other cereal 
flours. 

There exists a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the agreeableness of the barley 
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reason 
is doubtless the development of ‘bitterness - 


by excess yeast fermentation. The pro- 
teins of wheat flour are softened and mel- 
lowed the action of the enzymes of 
yeast, and by the alcohol and ethereal oils 
set free, and the dough is raised by the 
carbonic acid gas, but in barley flour 
doughs no such action on the proteins 
takes place and the dough is incapable of 
retaining very much of the gas produced. 

Hence, even though bitterness did not 
develop, there is no reason for a fermen- 
tation of more than an hour or two when 
barley flour or other non-wheat flour is 
used. One manufacturer of barley flour 
claims to have eliminated the tinge of bit- 
terness by a milling process which removes 
the portion of the grain containing the 
bitter principle, but the improvement is 
not obvious. 

We have endeavored, by extractions of 
barley flours and bakéd barley loaves with 
a. number of solvents, to obtain concen- 
trated extracts of the bitter principle, but 
without success. These extractions were 
added to barley flour doughs in a number 
of instances, but none of the loaves made 
from them, nor those containing the added 
extracts, differed from each other in de- 
gree of bitterness. The only difference 
appeared when fermentation with yeast 
was continued too long. 

Salt, or extra salt, or omission of salt, 
in baking barley flour does not cause the 
bitterness to be accentuated. 

KEEPING QUALITY OF BARLEY FLOUR 

The keeping quality of barley flours, 
especially during warm weather, is a mat- 
ter of some doubt. Barley flour from the 
1917 crop being as dry on the average or 
drier than wheat flour, will, from the 
standpoint of moisture, be less subject 
to spoiling than wheat flour. But because 
of its relatively high percentages of 
acidity and fat there is reason to fear 
that it will not keep as well as even the 
lowest grades of wheat flour. 

Short patent wheat flours have about 
.080 per cent acidity, 74.2 per cent ex- 
traction flours about .110, first clears 
about .155, while barley flours of good 
quality have .250. The fat of barley flour 
is about double the amount found in pat- 
-ent flour, and it is partly due to the de- 
velopment of rancidity in the fat that 
flours and meals become old, unsound and 
unfit for use. The rancid oil is in part 
converted into acids. 

For these reasons, it may be expected 
that barley flours after the lapse of a 
month or two will begin to deteriorate 
noticeably, especially those which are of 
high extraction, containing much germ 
and bran and starting with high percent- 
ages of acidity and fat. However, only 
experience can demonstrate what will 
happen. 

Some barley flours exhibit a peculiar 
characteristic which, for lack of a better 
descriptive expression, we have termed 
“soapiness.” The feel ohite pote ~~ 
gests lubricating graphite, and the loa 
produced has a cheesy or soapy moist 
character. Such flours cannot be used in 
mixtures with wheat flours, except in very 
smal proportions. 


EFFECT ON VOLUME OF LOAF 


The effect of the barley flour on volume 
of loaf in mixtures of barley and wheat 
flours is shown in the following table, to 
which is added the theoretical volume cal- 
culated under the assumption that the 
barley and wheat flours each would add its 
own proportion to the volume as though 
acting alone. 

The depressing effect of the barley flour 
on the volume of the mixture is well illus- 
trated. It is slightly greater than rye 
flour. Corn flour has a decidedly greater 
depressing effect on mixtures, but oats 
and rice are very nearly the same in their 
effect as barley. We might put the cereals 
in order of expansibility with yeast as 
follows: wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, corn. 

Table of actual and theoretical volumes 
of loaf obtained from 12-02 mixtures of 
wheat and barley flours. 


Amount of wheat flour, per cent.... 100 9 

Volume obtained ...........ceceeee 178 136 
Proportional theoretical volume..... 178 164 
Per cent actual of theoretical....... 100 = 82 


Bakers characterize doughs containing 
a of barley flours as runny, but 
the expression is not a good one. Such 
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doughs are soft, it is true, but short is a 
se a Sa Bye nar ign 
any advan adding barley flour 
or other te flour to the water, salt 
and yeast in advance of the wheat flour, 
or at the end of. mixing the wheat flour. 
There is possibly some advantage in cook- 
ing a portion of the substitute cereal ‘be- 


forehand, though the adisowe is hardly 
worth the trouble if the is a finely 
ground flour, 


DEGREE OF ABSORPTION 


With doughs containing bar flour, 
use of an amount of yeast and salt some- 
what greater than is used in ordinary 
wheat flour doughs has been found to be 
advisable. The proper amount of water 
for obtaining the best results with mix- 


tures of wheat and barley flour is very ’ 


important, as is also the proper time for 
fermentation. Barley flour has a high a 
parent absorption, but it is not true a 
sorption nor is it actually indicative of 
bread yield. 

Barley alone or mixed with wheat flour 
appears to require greatly increased ab- 
sorption, but the amount of water that 
should be added should not be as great as 
the dough seems to re. With 
strong wheat flours t, when baked 
alone, tighten up well in fermentation, 
nearly full absorption may be allowed, but 
tits to no lougee. pendliie, as, tiny’ lock 

is no longer le, as 

some of the strength and staying quality 
of pre-war flours. Twenty-five per cent 
barley with 75 per cent wheat flour mix- 
ture should absorb, for best results, 64.1 
per cent of water, as compared with an 
average absorption in high extraction 
spring wheat flours’of 60.4. 

The bread yields of the two loaves have 
been found to worms 301 Ibs per bbl for 
the 25 per cent barley loaf and 293 Ibs 
for the all-spring wheat bread. With the 
Perfekdo viscometer a 25 per cent barley, 
75 per cent wheat mixture, straight-off 
dough should, for best results, indicate 
about 70 millimeters rise in the testing 
tube. 

TIME FOR FERMENTATION 


The proper time for fermentation of 
barley-wheat doughs is highly important, 
if good bread is to be obtained and the 
bread demand of the public not destroyed 
by appetite-depressing masses of baked 
dough. Barley flour is very little affected 
in its physical gga by fermentation 
with yeast. wi n reasonable limits the 
time of fermentation of all-barley flour 
doughs does not change the stiffness or 
moistness of the bread to a great extent, 
but short fermentations show better crust 
color and shape, and better crumb color. 
One hour or two hour straight doughs are 
better in every way than five hours’. 

In mixtures the rule of proportion 
should govern approximately. The time 
of fermentation to be given, as compared 
with a dough made from all-wheat flour, 
may be roughly proportioned to the per- 
centage of wheat flour present in the total 
flour used, but numerous careful experi- 
ments made in the Howard Laboratory to 
determine this point indicate that the time 
should be less than this amount. For ex- 
— a 20 per cent blend of barley flour 
with 80 per cent of a wheat flour giving 
best results in commercial loaves at five 
hours straight dough, gave loaves scoring 
highest at three and one-half hours, 

With 10 per cent barley flour and 10 
per cent corn flour the best loaves were 
obtained when the time was three and one- 
fourth hours, due to the effect of the corn 
flour, which always requires less time than 
an equal proportion of barley flour. In 
all cases the proof must also be cor- 
respondingly reduced. The time for bak- 


ing must increased exactly in propor- 
tion as the p ion of barley flour in 
mixture with wheat flour increases. The 


oven must be rather cool, so that a long 
bake can be given. 


ADDED MATERIALS 


A study of the effect of certain added 
materials on loaves of bread made from 
barley flour has brought cut many inter- 
esting facts. With baking powder in 
— of yeast, the bread obtained was 
ferior in every way to bread made with 
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yeast. Ammonia water in yeast loaves in 

nearly sufficient to neutralize the 


amounts 
acidity of the flour gave slightly larger 


loaves. Baking soda brought the same 
results, but neither loaf was or 
changed in size_or flavor to wa: 
use of these materials.. : 
With lime, lime water and carbonate of 
lime, distinctly better results in the color 
of loaf were obtained, and we advocate 
the use by bakers of lime water in the 
preparation of dou containing any 
notable proportion of barley flour, as a 
definite improvement and harmless addi- 
tion. Flavor is not in the least injured, 
= possibly a little improved, by lime 


ts. 

Barley-wheat bread, although it usuall 
contains more water than all-wheat b 
does not retain its apparent moistness 


quite so well as rye or wheat or potato- - 


wheat bread, and with loaves of all-barley 
there is a greater tendency to become 
moldy after the lapse of a few days. This 
is doubtless due in part to the extra water 
present in the bss ._! epee ay yee rad 
presage a r ty for barley 
flour, eee. that is * no means to be 
deduced from this condition, but rather 
as suggested above from the acidity pres- 
ent and the well-known relation between 
high acidity and poor keeping qualities of 
cereal products. 
RESULTS OF BAKING TESTS 

It would not be of interest to report the 
results of numerous baking tests made on 
all sorts of barley and wheat flour mix- 
tures for making bread and other ma- 
terials. The results on certain qualities of 
the bread may be briefly summarized as 
follows; others, such as flavor, time of 
fermentation, etc., having been already 
discussed : 


“nn The color mf remy a of wheat and 
rley flours is redu in exact p 

poem the amount of barley F oh go 
creases, the color being an increasing 
brownish-gray hue. 

2. The absorption and bread yield of 
such mixtures increase with the propor- 
tion of barley flour, but the loaf volume 
decreases rapidly, and texture and general 
appearance poorer. 

*. From 10 per cent addition of high- 
grade barley flour, where the character of 
the loaf is very little affected except in 
color, to 40 per cent where the loaf attains 
qualities.more like barley than wheat, it 
is possible by very careful manipulation 
to produce a fairly satisfactory quality of 
bread, but 10 to 30 per cent of barley 
flour in the mixed cereal is the practical 


range. 
BARLEY FLOUR IN PASTRY 
Because of its short character and its 


higher content of fat, and perhaps be-_ 


cause of the rather more solid character of 
fat as compared with that in wheat, barley 
flour is particularly adapted to. baking 
powder biscuits, doughnuts, cookies, pie 
crust, etc., where shortness is desired. It 
is 100 per cent available for thickening 
pu although it has not quite the 
thickening power that wheat flour has. 


We have found that six parts by weight 
are required to give equal thickening effect 
to five parts of wheat flour. One cup of 


sifted barley flour weighs only three- 
fourths as much as a cup of wheat flour. 
In other words, one and one-third cups of 
sifted barley flour must be used to equal 
one cup of sifted wheat flour. 

Hence, on the basis of volume, about one 
and one-half measures of barley flour have 
the thickening effect of one measure of 
wheat flour. For pancakes, barley fléurs 
are equal if not superior to buckwheat 
flours, and except for the color, barley 
flour biscuits are strong competitors in 
flavor with wheat flour biscuits. 

FOOD VALUE AND DIGESTIBILITY 

The food value of barley flour and its 
digestibility in the human stomach are 
high. It is very doubtful whether di 
tive disturbances that have been occasion- 
ally attributed to it have been in reality 
due to this cause. The only dangers in 
this direction that I can conceive as 


sible would be due to the use of spelled’ 


flour or flour from unsound or diseased 
grain, or to excessive use of poorly milled 
riley flour containing too much material 
from the hull. 
In bee gos Hes ong aaa Bershia 
oe the hull as a con- 
ey flour, on account of its 
high percentage of silica, this being the 


of flour made from barley that has begun 
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h esteem by the medical profession, 
and freely employed in the diet of the sick 
and infants for immemorial years. The 
addition of barley flour or a tion of 
tled barley to cow’s milk as a food for 
ttle-fed babies is an old but still ap- 
proved food. The barley product is pref- 
erable to wheat flour for purpose as it 
serves to break up the curd more finely 
than wheat flour is ona of doing, and 
at the same time furnish a more mucilag- 
inous or soluble product. The special suit- 
ability of barley for this purpose may be 
due in part to the lower temperature at 
which the starch grains swell and burst 
and likewise to their greater solu- 
bility as compared with the other cereals. 

The advantage of barley flour over 
wheat flour in containing more fat is not 
shared by the pearled barley on account of 
the removal of the germ during pearling, 
but barley flour is distinctly preferable to 
wheat flour, because of the fact that it 
tends to form a smoother solution or sus- 
ees in liquids than wheat flour, which 

much greater tendency to form lumps. 

Bitterness is never observed in breakfast 
perntge from rolled or granulated bar- 
ey. From the chemical composition of 
barley flour, that is, the amounts of pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, etc., it should 
and does show a food value and digesti- 
ar similar to wheat and rye. 

Digestibility experiments with cereal 
breakfast foods made in Ontario showed 
that the nutritive value of barley was 
very nearly the same as that of wheat, 
corn and oats products. 

In artificial digestion, 90.4 per cent of 
the ni us materials are digested. 
Digestibility experiments with barley 
bread are not recorded, as far as I can 
find, although Mendel and Fine reported 
that the proteins of barley and wheat were 
almost perfectly digested, both in man 
and dogs. 

Animal feeding experiments show that 
barley is well assimilated. Chickens di- 


-y 


t the ni 8 materials of barley 
than wheat. Pigs digest 80.1 per 
cent of the d teksten of barle , and 


81.4 per cent of the protein. The digesti 
bilities of the food constituents of barle\ 
with mature cattle have been determined 
as follows, the results on wheat with th: 
same animals being given for comparison: 


Carbohy- 

Protein Fat Fiber drates 

Barley, per cent 70 89 33 92 
Wheat, percent 84 63 47 92 


Barley for feeding should be ground, 
or at least rolled, as its hull is much 
tougher than oats. For feeding cattle anc 
hogs, wes: considered as superior to 
corn, and bacon so produced is valued 
above corn-fed bacon. Barley is strong]; 
recommended for sheep-feeding, produc- 
2 ose quality of wool. 

mixed feed from barley differs in 
feeding value from wheat offals, owing to 
the presence of the fibrous hull. The hulls, 
as will be seen from the table of analyses, 
are high in fiber and mineral matter, par- 
ticularly silica, hence the presence of the 
hulls increases the amount of fiber and 
mineral matter to some extent. 

Samples of so-called , bran that 
we have examined contained propor- 
tions of hull, in some cases consisting ver) 
largely of hull with only a little attached 
bran. It would be better to separate the 
clear hull from ately pie ogPan 
pose of it separa or reduce it to finer 
size. Without hulls, the feeding value of 
barley mixed feed is much the same a; 
that of mixed feed from wheat; with th: 
hulls, it approximates that of oats. 

We are satisfied that when condition 
again become normal, and the variou. 
cereal flours must again compete wit! 
each other on their merits, barley flo.’ 
will be demanded by many who have lb: 


culia % 
lect, with the aid of reliable tests, barle) ; 


best adapted to milling, and who maic 
high-grade flours, in color, nearly 
free from the mess due to brann) 


particles, low in moisture and acidity an‘ 
free from blueness, will continue milliny 
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Whatever rationing may have done for 
ihis country, it has not created more de- 
mand for flour or bread. No doubt house- 
wives who formerly used a good deal of 
flour at home for such things as suet pud- 
dings are now debarred the use of flour, 
for lack of fat and suet; the short rations 
of sugar also restrict home bakings of 
pastry. Moreover, 90 per cent flour does 
not lend itself to cake-making. 

It is remarkable how the demand for 
country flour has fallen off since millers 
have been obliged to take 92 per cent from 
English wheat. Even two months or so 
ago there was more demand on this mar- 
ket for country flour than could be met. 
Many bakers were willing to pay carriage 
of 2@38s per sack if they could only get 
certain country brands, but today country 
flour has become so dark that nobody 
seems to want it. t 

Within the last few weeks some of our 
London bread has become more palatable, 
and this is attributed to an increasing use 
of potatoes, which seem to temper the 
harshness of the branny flour and to pro- 
ducea moister loaf. Anorder from the con- 
troller to compel all bakers to use at least 
10 per cent o aa grea in their bread has 
been expected for some time, but has not 
yet materialized. 

That the demand for bread throughout 
London is today quite moderate is clear 
from the fact that many mills are not 
working above half time, and a few com- 
plain of having accumulated stock. Last 
Christmas the mills here had to work 
through the holidays, but now, with Easter 
on us, they are to be allowed to take a rest. 

No wheat on passage has been sold in 
this port for some weeks, and when mill- 
ers ask the commission for wheat they 
often get flour instead. The flour given 
out for this yogwre varies a good deal in 
quality, from accounts, having appar- 
enlly been milled to various lengths and 
from all kinds of wheat, but some of it is 
said to make the users feel sorry for the 
purpose to which it has to be put. 

‘ancy having to break down a patent 
flour to the requisite degree of impurity. 
But such are the stern needs of war. The 
millers have instructions that in no case 
can the flour allocated to them for flour- 
making be used to improve the color of 
the resultant flour, which must be kept 
quite brown, 

\fter March 30 the proportion of ad- 
mixture must be increased to a minimum 
of 30 per cent, as against today’s 25 per 
cent, with exceptions in favor of certain 
wheats, which, however, cannot come much 
into play. The maximum admixture is 
now 50 per cent, so that a miller with 90 
per cent wheaten flour and 50 per cent of 
admixture, can make up three sacks of 280 
lbs from a quarter of Ibs. 

‘he Wheat Commission still allocates 
froin week to week a little white flour to 
the government agents; the latter dis- 
tribute it to jobbing factors, who sell to 
bakers in this ity. re have been com- 
plaints on the part of bakers who, before 
the war, were users of only home-made 
flour, as to the difficulty of any 
white flour at all today. It was y to 
be expected that factors, with perhaps a 
tithe of white flour to sell as compared 
with normal times, would be ready to open 
new accounts; they would naturally try, 
in the interests of their connection, to 
customers 


Serve old 


But the authorities wish all bakers who 


want to use even one sack of white flour a - 


week to get some chance of filling their 
needs, and it is announced that bakers who 
find it difficult to get white flour should 
apply to the secretary of the London 
Flour Trade Association, who will try to 
put them in the way of. getting what they 
want. 

With the idea of making the small 
amount of available white flour go as far 
as possible, bakers in this city have been 
requested, one might almost say ordered, 
not to‘mix more than 15 per cent of white 
flour in their bread, though 25 per cent is 
still lawful in England and Wales. The 
flour now being allocated for this purpose 
consists chiefly of Canadian exports, 
American winter patents from soft and 
hard wheat, with some Japanese flour. 

The flat rate is still 50s 3d ex-store to 
the factor, and 51s 9d to the baker. This 
compares with 44s 3d for all home-made 
flour. It is not surprising to learn on offi- 
cial authority that the cost to the tax- 
payers of ninepenny bread was, up to 
about a month ago, £17,000,000, or over 
£34,000,000 per annum. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal seems in rather better supply 
on spot, but prices are unchanged, Mid- 
lothian being held at £33@£33 10s per 
ton, with Aberdeen at £32 10s. Irish pin- 
head and medium cut are £33, while 
American medium and fine are £32, Mid- 
lothian rolled oats are £33@£33 10s per 
ton, while Aberdeen and Irish are each 
£33, and there are some American avail- 
able at £32. 
MILLFEED 

The long percentage taken out of wheat 
leaves very little millfeed available. There 
is a fierce demand for what middlings or 
bran can be spared, and prices would soar 
to fancy heights if the controller had not 
fixed the flat rate of £13 pe¥ ton for mill- 
feed of every kind. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money was in short supply this week, 
and in order to meet the strong demand 
it was found necessary to borrow from 
the Bank of England. The general rate 
for short loans was 314 @3% per cent, but 
loans for a week were obtainable at 344. 

On one or two days more bills were on 
offer in the discount market but, on the 
whole, business remains very quiet. Today 
three months’ bank bills were offered at 
3 9-16 per cent, four months’ at 3 9-16@ 
35%, six months’ at 35%, and trade bills at 
4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 per 
cent. 

Silver was in good demand during part 
of the week, and considerably improved 
in price, but today, when rather more 
came forward, buyers were less eager to 
buy, and the price fell back a little, clos- 
ing at 455d per oz. 

IMPORTED FLOUR 

A number of flour importers from the 
various markets of the United Kingdom 
were in London during the week. The 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies had 
asked the National Association of Flour 
Importers to send a deputation to discuss 
the situation as rega the distribution 
of foreign flour and, as a result, delegates 
were present from all important markets. 

The proceedings were not made public, 
but it is understood that the importers 

resented their case, claiming they should 
be allowed their proper proportion of allo- 
cations of flour, in view of the fact that 
the t had decided to distribute 
foreign flour through wheat firms to Brit- 
ish millers in place of wheat. 

When the Wheat Commission first took 
over the control of flour, what was prac- 

an t was made to the 
effect that 


tically 
flour to this 
country Should be Sistributed to con- 


sumptive trade through bona fide im- 
porters, that is to say, to those firms that 
were actual importers before the control 
came into effect. 

When this agreement with the import- 
ers was made, the United States govern- 
ment had not made the ruling that all 
exports should be in the form of flour, and 
not wheat. Owing to this regulation, large 
supplies of flour instead of wheat have 
arrived, and it has been found necessary 
to distribute a portion of such flour to 
British millers to be used as an admixture 
with their own products. 

In view of the agreement that the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies had made 
with the importers, that all supplies of 
foreign flour should be distributed through 
them, it would naturally be supposed that 
millers would receive their supplies of 
flour through the importers, the latter act- 
ing as et rokers. To the sur- 
prise of the flour trade the Royal Com- 
mission is using wheat firms to act as dis- 
tributors, claiming that, as supplies of 
wheat are not sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the mills, it is only fair that they 
should be given flour instead. 

Flour importers have accepted the po- 
sition most gracefully, and are not raising 
any serious objection to the distribution 
of flour being made to mills through wheat 
firms, but as they understand that in cer- 
tain circles attempts are being made to 
eliminate them altogether, they are bring- 
ing as much pressure to bear as possible 
to protect their interests and to see that 
they are given a fair proportion of the 
supplies of flour-for distribution. -. 

importers have treated the matter 
in a broad-minded a Oe are quite will- 
ing to do whatever is best for the national 
interests, but they feel that the foreign 
flour trade, aig been established and 
built up by them, belongs to them, and if, 
owing to the elements of chance, brought 
about by war conditions, the supplies of 
flour happen to be larger than wheat, they 
should secure any benefit to be derived 
from such conditions. 

It is argued that it is only right that 
wheat firms, not having sufficient wheat to 
distribute, should be given flour, but it 
must not be overlooked that these firms 
have supplies from Australia, India, Ar- 
gentina, Canada and elsewhere to distrib- 
ute, as well as huge quantities of corn, 
barley, oats and seeds of various kinds. 
Surely such supplies should be sufficient 
to keep their businesses going. 

On the other hand, importers have to 
depend merely on their brokerages de- 
rived from small allocations of flour, and 
are undoubtedly more in need of increased 
revenue than the wheat firms that already 
have so many irons in the fire. Suppose 
—— were ges and the United 

tates government passed a regula- 
tion stating that all exports to this coun- 
try were to be in the shape of wheat in- 
stead of flour, flour importers in all prob- 
ability would have found themselves with- 
out r for distribution. 

If such an event had come about, would 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
have pind the flour importers wheat for 
distribution, to make up for their having 
no flour? There is not the slightest doubt 
that the answer is—No! 


LIVERPOOL, MARCH 26 
The flour market continues to live, move 
and have its being, in such measure as is 
rescribed by the controlling department. 
e price of imported flour remains the 
same, the maximum to retailers being 51s 
9d per 280 lbs, the same as originally fixed. 
Distribution goes on in much the same 
ratio as heretofore, governed by the guar- 
anteed proofs required with buyers’ Goto 
for supplies, 
Allocations were made this week to dis- 
tributing agents on about the usual scale. 
A quantity of imported flour has again 


been released to local millers, on the basis 
of 49s 9d per 280. lbs ex-store, to assist 
them in turning out the needful output of 
government standard grade to meet the 
requirements of their regular consumptive 
customers. Their demand continues to be 
normal at the regulation price of 44s 3d 
per 280 Ibs. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 25 


This has been a very quiet business week 
on all Scottish markets, and for the oft- 
repeated reason, that supplies of cereals 
have been short. The food controller con- 
tinues to take care that there shall be no 
superfluity of wheat and flour. He is also 
resolved that the Scottish consumers shall 
not waste, so he is keeping them down to 
bare boards. 

Moreover, he seems to have potato flour 
on the brain, and is determined that, will- 
ing or unwilling, it shall be used in larger 
quantities, though the Scottish people are 
ee a little restive under his insistence. 

hey do not object to potatoes, and in fact 
use them on a greater scale than was ever 
known before, but they object to havin 
potatoes served up in everything bak 
and clamor for more American and Cana- 
dian flours, which are not scarce, nor, it 
is said, are they likely to be, owing to the 
quantities coming forward as well as held 
in store. 

In the last few days the authorities were 
obliged to disburse a big lot of American 
flour to the Glas millers, who other- 
wise would have been compelled to cease 
operations. That has helped to an in- 
crease of local dealing around 44s 3d. 
Home oatmeal is getting scarce, and is 
tending against buyers. At Leith the best 
Midlothian is unchanged in price at 78s 
per sack of 280 Ibs. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 25 

There is very little new to report in the 
flour trade. As far as demand is con- 
cerned, millers seem quite able to supply 
anything that is required. Bakers report 
a fair demand for bread, but not equal to 
normal, despite the fact that the bread 
now being manufactured is of much better 
quality than that put out some time ago. 

Millers seem to have got into a steadier 
way of handling the cereals, and they are 

iving a more uniform product, with a 
arge proportion of barley flour in it. Not 
only t, but they are also getting de- 
livery of imported American white flours, 
which are being fed in, all increasing the 
capacity and tending to make the flour 
more equal in quality. 

The government has released a further 
=, of white flour, which has been 

elivered to bakers. The only complaints 
received are of the unequal distribution of 
the different lots. Some complain. that 
br 4 do not get their proper proportion, 
while others are petting arger supplies 
than they are entitled to, thereby enabling 
them to give a more uniform and whiter 
loaf. In Belfast and the north, especially, 
there is a wide difference between the 
qualities of some of the bread baked, but 
nobody seems to be worrying about it. 

Oatmeal has shown a very stiff advance 
in price, some of the millers now refusing 
to ahead at under £34@35 per ton, 
with the chance of going still dearer. 
There is no change in the prices of flour, 
which are: spring and American winter, 
51s 3d ex-store. Home made flour is 44s 3d 
ex-store to bakers and dealers. 

Bran and pollards are unchanged. The 
price now quoted is £14 15s per ton ex- 
mill, including bags and commission to 
buyers. Linseed cakes show no change. 
Stocks are light, with a keen demand at 
the full fixed price. The lots offering are 
very small. American prime western is 
quoted at £19 5s per ton ex-store, Egyp- 
tian at £16, and home manufactured 
about the same price. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined w ly ¢ a: 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
April 20 was 10,020, or 21 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 12,300, or 251% 
per cent, last week, 23,800, or 50 per cent, 


“a year ago, 29,500, or 6114, per cent, two 


years ago, and 18,300, or 39 per cent, three 
ears ; 

: The most outstanding feature of the 
milling business at the moment is perhaps 
the difficulty in getting wheat. The ap- 
peal to the farmers to sell their wheat 
before May 1 has not furnished the relief 
necessary. Even small mills in the coun- 
try complain that they are not — = 
the wheat needed, or that they are likely 
to run out of supplies shortly unless the 
movement is accelerated, This in spite of 
the fact that there still remains consider- 
able wheat back in Ohio. 

Some of the larger mills are doubtful 
of receiving the full allotment of wheat 
to which they are entitled. Such being 
the case, occasionally some miller wonders 
if it would not have been better to have 
ground up his full allotment while wheat 
was available, even though it involved a 
complete shut-down later. The shut-down 
seems to be a possibility, in any event. The 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
apparently is unable to take care of mill 
requirements in all cases. - 


REGARDING SUBSTITUTES 


There is an bundance of substitutes 
available at the present time. Some job- 
bers are overbought on substitutes, par- 
ticularly on barley flour, which they are 
not anxious to take out, because it is a 
very slow sale and they are fearful of its 
spoiling in warehouses. Mills having bar- 
ley flour sold are pressing for directions, 
and the buyers are sparring for time in 
ordering it out, as there is no market for 
it. To a less extent the same situation pre- 
vails in corn meal and corn flour. A new 
substitute, Kafir corn meal, is being of- 
fered from the Southwest, but the product 
is not at all known in this section. 

There is considerable inquiry from the 
trade in regard to the keeping qualities of 
barley flour, corn flour and corn meal. 
There is a need of sorhe authoritative 
statement on this subject to supplement a 
great deal of half information or mis- 
information. So far the best authorities 
are of the opinion that neither corn meal 
nor corn flour can be depended upon to 
keep properly in hot weather, unless the 
corn been degerminated, as well as 
thoroughly kiln-dried. 

With very few exceptions the best any 
mills are operating is on a half-time basis, 
and many are running much less than this. 
The hope is frequently expressed among 
millers that some provision will be made 
in the regulations on the new crop which 
will permit of more than 25c per bbl profit 
in the first half of the year, to take care 
of increased costs resulting from dimin- 
ished output the second half of the year. 
Experience of the millers under the 
lations so far indicates that this is neces- 
sary. There seems to be no question that 
excess costs during the last half of this 
year, beyond what it was possible to ab- 
sorb in flour prices, will have to be assimi- 
lated in operation on the new crop. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

The weather was warm and seasonable, 
turning somewhat cooler at the end of the 
week, re were two or three light show- 
ers, but more rain is desirable to help out 
some wheatfields, which are backward, due 
probably to late sowing. There is an occa- 
sional field of wheat somewhat uneven and 
patchy, or showing a thin stand in spots, 


and some fields which have not greened 
up much as yet. are frequently 
ght alongside splendid-looking fields. 
Some of them are on corn land, and were 
planted late. It is believed" that further 
rains will bring all fields to a high aver- 
age, and in general the outlook for the 
crop in this section is excellent—the best 
in years. 
A considerable acreage has been put 
into oats, and planting is practically com- 
leted. The acreage in corn is less than 
ast year, due to scarcity of seed and 
labor. Season is more advanced than 
usual, and this has been a favorable factor. 


Heavy rain at the end of the week was - 


of much benefit to growing crops, being 
just what was needed. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in. Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined wee iy capacity of 62,160 bbls, 
for the week ending April 20 made 18,300, 
or 29 per cent of capacity, compared with 
17,621, or 31 per cent, last week, by eight 
mills of 57,360 bbls*capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


OHIO HONOR ROLL 


Secretary Frank H. Tanner, of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, has begun the 
compilation of a list of those connected 
with the milling business who have en- 
tered the United States service. The list 
is not complete, but shows the following 
representatives from the mills named: 

From Tranchant & Finnel Co., Osborne: 
Lieutenant J. B. Finnell, Lieutenant Fay 
Parson, Andrew Dager. Junod Milling 
Co., Athens: Fred L. Junod, William P. 
Junod. R. H. Murray & Son, New Wa- 
terford: Edward-S, Foertch. G. J. Burrer 
& Sons, Sunbury; Lieutenant G. J. Burrer. 
Wadsworth Feed Co., Warren: Dallas 
Strock, Ben Culver, Lloyd Hagan. Moody 
& Thomas Milling Co., Cleveland: Lieu- 
tenant Wallace H. Moody. E. H. Lasch, 


Albany: Henry T. Lasch. M. T. Barrett, 
Greenville: ter L. Wills. Fox & 
Hess Co., Coldwater: Eugene Heckler, 


Carl Z. Hess. D. T. Nitrauer, ad 
Sandusky: Grant C. Nitrauer. Alf. R. 
Eesley, Morrow: Earnest Eesley, Bert 
pag John Parker, Charles Hall, Mar- 
cus Houston. 

From Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton: 
Major T. J. Hanley, Jr., A. A. Hanley. 
London Milling Co., London: Leslie A. 
Long. Cleveland eo Co., Cleveland: 
Lloyd H. Johnston, Phillip Sobeck. Erns- 
berger Milling Co: Lieutenant P. W. Erns- 
berger, Lieutenant L. B. Ernsberger, Cap- 
tain D. D. Ernsberger. C. H. Evans, 
Galion: Howard P. Evans, Ralph H. 
Evans. M. B. Reider, Bowling Green: 
Frank J. Reider. J. C. Oswald, Tuscara- 
was: Norman FE. Oswald. Gray & Smith 
Milling Co., Wooster: Raymond Smith, 
Thomas Wiler. Boden Bros., New Vienna: 
O. G. Boden,.A. W. Boden. 

From Fostoria City Mills, Fostoria: 
Leroy A. Franke. Greely & Co., West 
Salem: L. E. Brubaker. A. R. Plank & 
Son, Jeromeville: W. C. Plank, R. C. 
Funk. Bluffton Milling Co., 
Bluffton: J. W. Burkholder. Enterprise 
Milling Co., Falls: Lieutenant J. 
E. x" eutenant William D. 
H . F. Hoopes. Patterson Milling 
Co., Piketon: Homer W. Patterson. Allen 
& Wheeler Co., Troy: Second Lieutenant 
Cc. C. Allen, Clayson Macy, Clifford Jor- 
dan, William Denny. Milling Co., 


Xenia: Fred F. Belden, Charles L. 
Belden. P. H. Harsha, Portsmouth: ‘W. 
H. Harsha. Frank H. Tanner, Columbus: 
F. Burgess Tanner. Krumm Milling Co., 
Columbus: W. J. McDonald. Laurelville 
Grain & Mill Co., Laurelville: Clyde D. 
Alstadt. 

From Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield: 
Forest Bennett, Charles J Roy 
Grisso, William Belott, Christopher Kelly, 
S. E. Enoch, Clyde Lister, Harry Thorp, 
mer Wilson, illiam Ensley. Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus: Martin Mathias, 
Charles Poole, Roscoe Huston, Carlton 
Kuhn, Renzie Littler, Harry Crouse, Ray 
McKibbon. Latto & Conwell, Uhrichs- 
ville: J. Roy Conwell. Warwick Co., Mas- 
sillon: John G. Warwick, Gephart War- 
wick. 


NOTES 


W. J. McDonald, of the Krumm Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, has entered the na- 
tional service and is now in training at 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., with Mrs. Sparks; 
Bert Boyd, grain, Indianapolis, and R. G. 
Chandler, of Hurlburt, Was & Chan- 
dler, Chicago, are at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. There is also a considerable dele- 
gation from Toledo at the Springs. 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., who have 
bought the plant of the Heffner Milling 
Co., Circleville, Ohio, are conducting the 
business under the name of the Circleville 
Milling Co. J. Edgar Strader, formerly 
of the Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is the manager. A first-class sales-man- 
ager and head miller are wanted by the 
company. 

Michigan bakers assembled at Lansing, 
April 11, and pledged absolute era- 
tion in the making of bread of substitutes, 
and promised Food Administrator Pres- 
cott to follow literally the government 
formulas. Not only that, but the larger 
bakers, with their laboratories and their 
equipment for investigation, promised to 
give the owner of the smaller shop the 
benefit of all of their discoveries. 

State Food Administrator Prescott, of 
Michigan, ‘has revoked the license of E. 
Chapple Co., operating a mill and elevator 
at Belding, for alle violation of gov- 
ernment food regulations, Action was 
taken because flour had been sold to re- 
tailers without substitutes, for selling 
wheat for chicken feed, and for obtaining 
a higher price for bran and other wheat 
products than is permitted by the regula- 
tions. 

W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., New York, attended the 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation in Columbus, this week. Amon 
others present were L. A. Mennel, Menne 
Milling Co., Toledo; W. M. Coup, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Mt. Vernon; 
H. M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; 
E. M. Stultz, Buckeye Cereal Co., Mas- 
sillon; R. D. Patton and L. B. Miller, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Sprin d; C. E. 
Gwinn and B. W. Marr, nn Millin 
Co., Columbus; J. D. Owens and H. J. 
Walter, ae Marion National Mill 
Co., and J. Edgar Strader, Circleville 
Milling Co., Circleville. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., April 20,—The de- 
mand for wheat flour in this state this 
week was the smallest it has ever been, due, 
millers state, to the general acceptance by 
the trade of flour substitutes and to the 
fact that buyers are beginning to realize 
that if need be they can well get along on 
smaller quantities of flour than in normal 
times. 

The combined output for the week by 
Indianapolis mills was 5,465 bbls, 208 less 
than a week ago. Wheat receipts are fair- 
ly liberal, due to weather and the deter- 
mination to force farmers to sell. This 
week the government authorities confis- 
cated hundreds of bushels of n, which 
was turned over to Hoosier millers. 

Demand for corn flour is steadily in- 
creasing, this substitute oy, See | the 
favorite of all on the market. Millers spe- 
cializing in —— of oe are 
giving more atten to prod- 
uct pen any other, The trade seems to 
have absorbed about all the rye and barley 
flour that it cares for, at least these com- 

I dian gripe oak fitted with 

ndiana retty u 
corn mills, Ef the market is coriyine con- 
siderable products from this branch of the 


* 
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trade. Until new wheat tomes in, some 
of the flour millers are in a quandary as 
to just what their status is going to be, 
having already incurred heavy ——— to 
change their mills for making substitutes, 
=e now finding the demand rather er- 
ratic. 

The situation in millfeed remains un- 
changed, amy an turing will soon be a 
reality. The dairies are using all the feed 
the mills offer. 


ONE HUNDRED CARS OF FLOUR HERE 


That the Grain Corporation and food 
authorities t to aid against a flour 
famine was shown this week, when the 
local branch of the Food Administration 
was notified that 100 carloads of flour 
were being shipped to Indianapolis to 
establish a “flour reserve,” to be used if a 
flour famine threatens. Stanley Wyckoff 
and Carl Sims have charge of the han- 
dling of this flour, and announce that it 
will be used mostly among bakers. 

One day a hurried canvass showed: but 
a three — supply of flour on hand, and 
the authorities went out among the whole- 
salers and seized 2,200 bbls, which were 
turned over to the local bakers. The 100 
cars of flour are said to have come from 
Missouri and Kansas. The government 
will make an effort to have this supply 
tide the trade over until harvest, with a 
liberal use of substitutes being practiced 
everywhere. 


MILLERS TO CONFER AT EVANSVILLE 


There is to be a meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association at Evansville next 
week, to consider matters of importance 
to millers and grain dealers. H. D. Irwin, 
of Philadelphia, .will be the principal 
speaker. The session will give most of its 
attention to these questions: what amount 
of wheat is still in elevators and on the 
farms? What is the condition of the 
growing wheat? What practices of the 
trade should be remedied? Also to con- 
sideration of the modified wheat grades to 
become effective July 15. 


DEFENDS MR. HOOVER 


There has been much agitation over the 
food control question in this state. Edgar 
H. Evans, president of the Acme-Evans 
Co., issued a detailed statement answering 
some of the attacks of Senator Reed and 
others upon Mr. Hoover. In part he said: 
“The operation of the Food Administra- 
tion, as worked out by Mr. Hoover, is a re- 
markable instance of economic statesman- 
ship, and the citizens owe a great deal to 
it. Without this piece of constructive 
ee wheat probably would have 

vanced to $4@5 per bu, which would 
mean $25 bbl for flour. 

“The Food Administration agreement 
to which Senator Reed calls attention is a 
voluntary agreement into which 93 per 
cent of the milling capacity of the nation 
entered in an endeavor to assist the ad- 
ministration to control the wheat and flour 
situation. The millers of America are 
now shipping 30 per cent of the flour they 
grind for export. If-Senator Reed would 
spend half the time in endeavoring to 
solve the problems of the administration 
that he does in fighting it, there would be 
fewer who would be aroused by him. Mr. 
Hoover and the Food Administration have 
made mistakes, but they have been ex- 
ceedingly few.” 


._The Wiley Grain Co., an Ohio corpora- 
tion, has withdrawn from this state. 

The license of the Ziliak & Schafer Mill- 
ing Co., Haubstadt, has been revoked, for 
charging excessive prices for mill prod- 
ucts during the last three months. 

The Clark County Milling Co., Jeffer- 
sonville,. has been formed, with $10,000 
capital, to make wheat and corn flour, by 
L. P. Kranz, William F. Miller and N. 
Kranz. 

Evansville millers have been forced t 
one higher prices than others in tha‘ 

+ due to the trans tion of 
wheat to these mills from the Pacific Coast. 
requiring an increased price of about 25: 
bu over the local market. 

The Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. has 
commenced g barley, and within « 
short time will start its new mill for grind- 
ing corn. The latter will have a capacity 
of 700 bbls meal, and will be operated day 
——e 
its 


J. M. Pearson. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 20 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Flour made of spring wheat un- 

der ruling of Food Administra- 

tion, basis Chicago, in 98-lb 

SACKS sescccesecs +++++$10.30@10.75 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 

to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 9.90@10.26 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton.$10.40@10,80 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $10.50 @10.75 


RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton ..........$12.25@13.00 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, cotton .........$10.60@11.00 

WHEAT—Supply light. No, 2 red and No. 
2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red and No, 3 hard, 
$2.14; No. 1 hard, $2.20; No, 1 northern, 
$2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.13. 

CORN—Offerings lighter, market firmer. 
Sample grade, 86c@$1.15 bu; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.10@1.20; No. 6 yellow, $1.43; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.58; No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.65; No. 6 white, 
$1.10@1.30; No. 5 white, $1.45; No. 4 white, 
$1.55; No. 38 white, $1.70. Sales of No. 2 
white Kafir corn at $3.20@3.30 per 100 lbs; 
No. 3 white, $3.26. 

OATS—Offerings not large. Demand fair; 
prices 1@2c higher. No. 3 white, bc over 
May, exporters paying llc over May, track, 
Newport News. No. 38 white, 88@88%c; 
standard, 88% @88%c; No, 2 white, 88% @89c. 

RYE—Offerings light, market firmer; No. 
2 was $2.52 bid and $2.55 asked. 

BARLEY—Market unsettled. Screenings 
sold at $1.20; milling sales, $1.62@1.76; bar- 
ley feed sold at $29 ton. 

CORN GOODS—Market unsettled, owing to 
great difference in quality. Demand for best 
goods liberal, with offerings light. Prices 
lower. . Corn flour $5.87, grits $5.84, and 
meal $65.83 per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


lots, 


ted): 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bblg..... 188 261 122 
Wheat, bus.... 48 1,036 81 935 
Corn, buS.....+. 2,266 992 702 838 
Oats, bus...... 8,127 2,482 38,334 2,612 
Rye, bus.....+. 126 26 74 
Barley, bus.... 823 440 133 158 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 20 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.10@10.50, cotton %-bbis; 95 
per cent, $10.20@10.60; low-grade, $8@9.25, 
jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-lb 
sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray shorts, 
$2.05,—based on Administration grades and 
differentials, 

WHEAT—Representative sales today: 
hard wheat, No, 1, 2 cars at $2.19, 1 at $2.15; 
No. 3, 2 at $2.10, 1 at $2.09; soft wheat, No. 
2, 2 at $2.12, 

(ORN—Mixed, No. 2 $1.62@1.66, No. 3 


$1.58@1.61; white, No. 2 $1.70@1.74, No, 3 
ae 65@1.70; yellow, No. 2 $1.62@1.66, No. 3 
1.56 4 
WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c~Receipts— r-Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 97,200 615,700 40,500 1,111,060 
Corn, bus....680,000 333,750 707,500 241,250 
Oats, bus....180,200 oe oo 220,500 162,000 
Rye, bus,.... 15,400 2,200 18,700 16,500 
Barley, bus.. 14,000 10, 800 7,000 14,000 
Bran, tons... 180 780 1,620 3,400 
Hay, tons.... 6,780 5,304 4,704 2,820 
Flour, bbls... 6,600 6,750 17,500 67,250 





NEW YORK, APRIL 20 
_ FLOUR—Quiet, with only small scatter- 
ing sales reported. Few mills offering any- 
thing. Prices entirely nominal. Springs 
ranged $9.60@11, and Kansas $10.25@11.40, 
jute. Receipts, 69,736 bbis. 

RYE—Duli, because of buyers being well 
stocked at higher than present levels. Quo- 
tations were $12.60@13.75, jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Hard to move at any 
Price and, with good stocks on spot, prices 
ranged wide. Some mills held it at $12@ 
12.10, while others offered freely at $10.75@ 
11.25, jute, 

RICE FLOUR—In good demand. Offer- 
ings limited. Quotations, 10% @10%c Ib, 
_TAPIOCA FLOUR—In same condition as 
Tice flour, with prices le under, 

CORN ‘MEAL—Pientiful, Mp little de- 
mand. Quotations ranged 25@5 per 100 
lbs in cotton sacks, poe on ay to quality. 

CORN FLOUR—Supplies limited and offer- 
ings light. General range of prices, $11.75@ 
12.50 bbl, jute, 

WHEAT—The generally good crop condi- 
tions reported somewhat weakened the mar- 
ket, though they cheered the hearts of grain 
men, who hope that a large crop will elim- 


egy the present restrictions. Receipts, 2,800 
us, 


CORN—Market weak on increased receipts 
and lighter demand. Quotations: No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.55; No. 3 white, 


$1.80,—-15-day shipment. Receipts, 242,200 
bus. 
OATS—Active, on reports that exporters 


were in the market. Offers were fairly lib- 
eral. The good crop outlook made for de- 
cided bearish tendencies. Quotations ranged 
$1@1.01, according to grade. Receipts, 1,- 
400,000 bus. 


DULUTH, APRIL 20 

FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 
Standard war quality .......... $9.75@10.00 
Durum war semolina .......... 9.80@10.00 
Durum Clear ....ccccccccsesvess cesses 8.00 
No. 2 straight rye ...........+5. 12.60 @12.75 
No. 6 white rye blend .........+. : 11 26 @11.60 
No. 8 rye meal ...0,...5+65 «eee 11.25@11.60 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 





By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbls 1916 bbls 
April 20.18,845 April 21.14,650 April 22.17,525 
April 13.16,926 April 14.13,460 April 15.19,255 
April 6..19,740 April 7..13,270 April 8,.28,275 
Mch, 30.13,325 Mech, 31.20,916 April 1..28,810 

WHEAT—Receipts smaller than last week. 
Shipments practically nil. Most of arrivals 
went to elevators. In consequence, stocks in- 
creased 9,000 bus on the week, now standing 
at 228,000, against 12,107,000 a year ago. 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
87 @89 -@260 150@187 
86% @88% -@254 145@185 
- 85% @87% -@252 142@185 
@88 --@252 142@185 
84% @86% ...@248 1456@185 
85% @87% «..@249 143@185 
pril 20..... ....@87% -@2652 142@180 
Apr. 21, 1917 62% @67% 189@198 100@145 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
April 20 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 





o—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 

1988 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
COEM cecscce & 1 e Nee see 
Oats ....... 40 1,246 561 Re - 758 952 
Rye ...... 1 442 Sl. 6s B  aee 
Barley ..... 568 1,107 699 12 289 128 
Flaxseed ... 129 1,807 1,668 7 #179 83 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (April 20), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





r—Receipts—~ -—Shi ents—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 3917 1916 
Spring ..... 24 460 8 2 617 1,268 
Durum .... 4 86 79 «tg 5 407 
Winter .... ... 4 @ ase 1 1 
Totals.... 28 640 441 2 623 1,666 
Oats ......+. 32 6 5 2 6 80 
Bonded... ... 209  } a 7 382 
RYO .cscsee 1 3 22 ee 2 ens 
Barley ..... 652 103 26... 8 18 
Bonded... 4 15 SB. . bes 39 7 
Flaxseed ... 27 22 FT dee 12 6 
Bonded.. 1 12 O.. see P oe 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 20 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 


-~ Wheat stocks—, ———grad 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor} 15 1,461 4,926 8 1 20 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor l 
3 nor § 2 469 204 2 1 8 
All other 
spring ... 71 8,067 7,215 1 840 287 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 5 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
8 dur are 
All other 


durum ... 134 1,040 6,430 1 47 35 
1, 2hdwntj .. ... 


All other 

winter ... ... 840 778 ..,. 2 1 
White ..... «- Py Seu bse, con. oes 
Mixed .ocee cee eee eee 1 27 33 


Totals ... 228 11,861 19, and 13 418 384 
Afloat 246 «= 622 


Totals ... 228 12,107 20,175 13 418 384 

FLAXSEED—Dull, with steady lowering of 
prices up to late Friday. From high point 
April 16 to bottom figures April 19 repre- 
sents a break of 17% @18c in old-crop issues. 
October in the same time declined but 8\c. 
Late rally caused recovery of most of the 
loss. May closed 7%c under April 13, July 
4%c and October 7c. Spread between here 
and Winnipeg narrowed to 20%c on May, 
little wider for July. Cash No. 1 now quoted 
at 2c under to 6c over May; arrive, May 


eee nee eee 


price, Stock, 136,000 bus; increase, 28,000 
for week, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
ose———, 
een | April 21 
April 1 High Low April20 1917 
May ays 00% $4.10 set hag #4. we * 26% 
July .. 4.07 4.07 3.25 


Oct. «. sence 8.62 3.53% 355” 2.91 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 20 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,580 bbls and 10,753,- 
786 lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 lbs in wood: 
Winter wheat 100 per cent flour.$11.25@11.50 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.75 @11.25 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@11.00 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 85,539 
bus; stock, 349,771. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22 e 

RYE FLOUR—Less active and weaker. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Quotations: 
$12.25@13, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sac 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull and weak. Sup- 
plies quite liberal. Quotations: to arrive, on 
a basis of $11.25@12 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Buyers showed little interest, and 
prices further declined 4@5ic. Offerings am- 
ple. Receipts, 179,835 bus; exports, 75,000; 
stock, 282,792. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: No. 3 yellow, $1.75@1.80; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.74@1.78. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Supplies quite liberal, 
and market irregular. Demand only mod- 
erate. Quotations: 100-Ib 
Kiln-dried— sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$....@6.30 

Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@6.75 

Yellow table meal, fancy....... .... + 26 

White table meal, fancy ....... «... 76 
Ordinary ground meal ........... 4 + 00 
White corn flour, fancy .. es ee0e 
Yellow corn flour, fancy oe 
Pearl hominy and grits, s oe ese @6.76 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. wees coos @3.50 





OATS—Dull, and further declined 2%c. 
Offerings fairly liberal. Receipts, 633,063 
bus; exports, 423,459; stock, 717,042. Quota- 
tions: 

See EEE we bacceewecutohesbesr 99 @99% 
Standard white ........ ovecee +» 98% @99 
CS Pree eC ee -» 97% @98 
No. 4 white .........e.055 oocens 96 @97 

OATMEAI-—Trade slow, and market 

weaker in sympathy with raw material. 


Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.98; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.65 @10.90; 
patent, cut, bbl, $11.98@13.63; pearl barley, 
oot, -lb rie, as to size and quality, $6.55 





TOLEDO, APRIL 20 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regula- 
tion 98’s, cotton, f.o.b. mill, $10.25@10.76, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .............. sees $32.20 
Mixed feed .........e000% ove6e vous ete 35.65 
PEERED So nvinbecokbtcevccrsdevenéss | 4RR 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............. 65.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 
year ago 41, 17 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 24 cars, 14 contract; year 
ago 20, 15 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 68 cars, 40 contract; year 
ago 22, 18 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7 contract; 


7~Receipts—, —, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 13,800 48,600 49,000 31,700 
Corn, bus.... 28,200 24,000 33,400 24,700 
Oats, bus.... 106,700 34,400 90,200 29,400 
Barley, bus.. 142,400) ..... «sees. coves 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 20 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton, 
cent war quality ............ 


100 per 
- $10.35 @10.55 


Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 13.00@13.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 12.00@12.60 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 12.40@12.75 
Barley flour, cotton ...... soocee 10, aire > 50 


Graham flour, cotton ..... 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton . 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton 

MILLFEED—Firm for wheat eeee, but 
lower on other feedingstuffs. Offerings from 
millers on rye and barley feed are more lib- 
eral, Standard bran, $35@387; standard fine 
middlings, $37@40; rye feed, $47@48; hom- 
iny feed, $63.50; oil meal, $58.50; gluten 
feed, $49.80,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Scarce and wanted, offerings 
being particularly light, while all descrip- 
tions of spring and winter are wanted on 
milling and shipping requirements. Re- 
ceipts, 10 cars. No. 1 northern, A a 24; 
No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@ 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c, rome to light 
offerings. Receipts, 46 cars, mand was 
good from maltsters and shippers for best 
grades. Low-grades were slow and difficult 
to place. Medium, $1.78@1.81; No. 3, $1.77 
@1.80; No. 4, $1.70@1.72; feed and rejected, 
$1.50 @1.65. 

RYE—Prices were 15c lower, with demand 
moderate from millers and shippers. Re- 
ceipts, 10 cars. No. 1, $2.52@2.69; No. 2, 
$2.50@2.58; No. 3, $2.40@2.57. 

CORN—Up 6c. Demand was good at all 
times for best grades, but samples with high 
moisture test were slow and difficult to sell 
except at liberal discount. Receipts, 79 cars. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.456@1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.36 
@1.52; No. 3 mixed, $1.40@1.60; No. 3 white, 
$1.45 @1.65. 

OATS—Declined 1%c. Demand continues 





good for all grades, and offerings were readi- 
ly taken. Millers were in the market for 
choice heavy for milling purposes. Receipts, 
192 cars. Standard, 89@90%c; No. 3 white, 
88% @90%c; No. 4 white, 88@90c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— es 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
20,970 13,890 168,720 17,370 
13,000 267,500 88,800 384,011 
+ 120,220 163,480 314,448 180,748 
++ 430,080 403,900 422,959 430,155 
68,850 295,800 62,450 34,550 
11,476 10,665 28,950 61,666 
6,945 510 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus. 





Rye, bus..... 
Feed, tons-.. 930 160 





BOSTON, APRIL 20 
FLOUR—Very few offerings of 100 per cent 
Patents for shipment, and no quotations are 
available, 


MILLFEED—Occasional cars of rye feed, 
barley feed and stock feed offering. No 
wheat feeds on the market, Barley feed for 
shipment is quoted at $47.50, rye feed $52; 
stock feed, $60; oat hulls, reground, $30; cot- 
tonseed feed, $44.50,—ail in 100’s, 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—tThere is very little 
demand for any kind. White corn flour is 
offering in a small way at $5.75 @6.25 per 100 
lbs; white corn meal, $5 @5.65, yellow $4.60@ 
6.35, feeding $3.45@3.50; cracked corn, $3.50 
@3.55,—all in 100’s, 

SUBSTITUTES—A good demand for oat- 
meal, with prices lower. Rolled oatmeal is 
quoted at $5.55 per 90-lb sack, with cut and 
ground at §6.38. No graham flour offered. 
Rye flour, in sacks, is offered at $11.75@13 
bbl, for straights. Barley flour, in sacks, 
$11@12.50 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

c-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Dbia,...*62,150 654,643 .....  sapee 
Wheat, bus... 1,200 226,010 4,497 250,919 
Corn, bus..... 70,800 4,937 102,034 110,087 
Oats, bus.....350,050 232,819 656,148 264,939 
Rye, bus...... 5,625 1,008 6,075 12,000 
Barley, bus... 3,870 3,815 1,330 
Millfeed, tons. 306 pt errr 


Flour, 


Corn meal, bbis 2,975 2,3BO codecs ecocove 
Oatmeal, cases 3,759 ..... eceee ceose 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,456 ON TTT eee 


*Includes 37,200 bbis for export. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing April 20, 367,419 bus oats, 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 20 

FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $10.50 
@11.25, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, 
$10.560@11.50, jute or cotton. Straight rye 
flour, $11.50@11.75; white, $12.50@13,—jute. 
Rice flour, $9.50 per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley 
flour, $11.25@11.50 bbl, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk, at mill (sacks 
extra); shorts $2 ton, mixed feed $4, and 
middlings $9, over. White hominy feed, $55; 
kiln-dried corn bran, $35@36; natural, $28@ 
30; reground oat feed, $27. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 74 cars, against 77 last 
week, Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand fair, Prices unchanged to 
2c higher on yellow and 10@15c lower on 
white. Receipts, 370 cars, against 302. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.67; No. 3 corn, 
$1.62; No. 2 yellow, $1.69; No. 3 yellow, $1.63 
@1.65; No. 2 white, $1.70@1.79; No. 3 white, 
$1.70; No. 4 white, $1.60; No. 5 white, $1.32, 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, $4.60, cream 
meal $5; grits and hominy $5.10 per 100 Ibs, 
in sacks, 

OATS—Prices 1@1%c lower, and demand 
good. Receipts, 418 cars, against 434. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 88c, nominal; No. 3 
white, 87@87%c; No. 4 white, 87c, nominal; 
No. 2 mixed, 84c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


tee oP) cShipments—, 
1918 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis... 62,960 19, $70 82,120 115,930 
Wheat, bus.. 97,209 777,600 95,160 659,820 
Corn, bus.... 736,390 523,570 477,680 301,380 
Oats, bus.... 926,330 634,100 817,110 610,980 
Rye, bus..... 9,496 2,200 3,180 3,090 
Barley, + 24,000 1,600 19,500 ..... 


bus. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 20 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 

cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade ........ 
Winter, Liberty grade ... ++ 10.60@10.756 
Hard winter, Liberty grade.... +» 10.50@10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 12.50@13.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent.... 
City mills’ winter patent ....... eee @ 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. 

MILLFEED—Neglected and nominal, in- 
side prices representing government rates 
and outside limits the figures at which some 
mills are willing to sell as jobbers. Quota- 
tions, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$37@42; spring middlings, $39@44; soft win- 
ter bran, $33.50@38.50; soft winter middlings, 
$35.50 @ 40.50. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with both move- 
ment and demand light. Receipts, 22,338 
bus; exports, 17,327; stock, 47,663. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22, 

CORN—Generally lower, with demand 
moderate and movement improving. Re- 
ceipts, 173,932 bus; exports, 78,925; stock, 
629,331. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.78; southern white, yellow and 
mixed, by grade or sample, 95c@$1.86; near- 


in 98-lb 


- «$10.50 @10.75 


















290 


rf ga cob, bbl, $8.25@8.50; yellow, $8 

OATS—Off 2c, with movement good and 
demand less active. Receipts, 1,007,220 bus; 
exports, 361,724; stock, 2,195,349. Closing 
gga standard white, 95%c; No. 3 white, 


RYE—Down 10@20c, with demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 16,097 bus; ex- 
ports, 42,906; stock, 33,496. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $2.40@2.50, nom- 
inal. 





BUFFALO, APRIL 20 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton as i 





loads: 
Spring siyeat IPE EN ee Te ee $9. bait . 
By, ING. Baise ccicwicncccstewss csece 12.9 
Rye, striae btw ob Wee neidide 60 OO: Mivente Sines 
Barley flour .....0.0...00.- eeee acess @11.80 
Corn flour, white .......605see5 esses @10.80 
Corn flour, yellow, per 100 Ibs. -@ 56.00 
Graham flOUr ......-ceceeeeeeee sence @ 9.85 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ..... 5 odo bed d~02's . $35.15 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 37.15 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton....... 49.75 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 47.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ...... 51.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton ....... - 62.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 63.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom .......+.+... 95.00 
Corn meal, yellow coarse, per ton .... 66.00 
Corn meal feed, white, per ton ....... 64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton - 67.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 52.07 
Cottonseed meal, 38% per cent, ton.. -.. 55.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 54.00 
Cottonseed meal, 20 per cent, ton... 41.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ....... ++. 64.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 12.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton ..... - $0.00 


WHEAT—No spring wheat offered here, 
and only a few cars of winter wheat. No. 1 
white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, 
$2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 
4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat 12c, under No. 1, in 
store, New York export. 

CORN—Market dull locally, but there was 
some eastern demand late in the week, and 
prospects look brighter. Holders here be- 
lieve prices will advance next week on any- 
thing desirable. Closing: No. 3 yellow, $1.55 
@1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.45@1.50; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.26@1.35; No. 6 yellow, $1.10@1.25, all kiln- 
dried, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Heavy receipts kept the market 
easy, the decline being about 5c from last 
week. A large quantity was taken by specu- 
lators, and will be held in store, as receipts 
are expected to be light from now on. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 93c; standard, 92%c; No. 3 
white, 92%c; No. 4 white, 91c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Really no demand. Opening 
shipment was quoted at $1.80@1.90, c.i.f. 
Buffalo. 

RYE—Millers were not in the market this 
week, except at considerably lower prices 
than asked, which were $2.52@2.55 for No. 
2, on track, through billed. . 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 23 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-Ib cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard 100 mer cent flour...... $9.55 @10.20 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (April 23), 
were: 

War semolina ........... Sekees $10.30@10.40 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 
April 28... ...... 451,635 380,775 
April 21... 160,595 437,535 376,355 
April 14... 162,555 372,775 388,155 235,320 
April 7... 152,976 395,830 391,390 215,926 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 





1915 
312,635 
280,300 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
April 28... ...... 41,320 9,920 60,625 
April 21... 2,200 31,455 21,765 20,165 
April 14... 8,880 24,615 98,125 14,100 
April 7... 8,200 24,606 151,115 14,930 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth hag been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- put—, --Exports— 
ing milis ity 19 weit 1918 1917 


18 
Mar. 16. 62 55,375 121,850 189,255 65,246 4,460 
Mar. 23. 63 66,475 99,185 144,695 1,175 7655 
Mar. 30. 6456,675 89,920 216,946 000 3,590 
Apr. 6. 63 56,476 111,940 193,705 1,795 11,140 
Apr. 13. 63 56,475 97,790 214,425 1,645 355 
Apr. 20. 41 36,175 61,750 148,245 9,765 355 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 23) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 


- reported as follows by brokers: 


April 23 Year ago 
Rr $33.00@33.50 $39.00@ 40.00 
Stand. middlings.. 34.50@36.00 39.50@41.00 
Flour middlings... 42.556@43.50 42.50@46.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 48.00@48.35 45.00@650.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks: 

April 23 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$39.00@39.50 $44.50@45.60 
Stand. middlings.. 40.50@42.00 45.00@46.50 
Flour middlings... 48.565@49.50 48.00@50.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 64.00@54.35 60.50@55.50 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 That ........$60.00@60.50 
No, feed, 2,000 we f ees 59.00 @59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No, 3 feed, 2,000 ibst.... 68.00@68.560 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 45. Sb Sg v4 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. eo 9.50 
Corn meal, white* .........+.+- 20@10.50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 12:38912.78 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 11.95 @12.50 
Rye flour, ogi Gasee vais. teed Hert tot 
Rye meal® .......cceseeeeceeees 11L.00@11, 
Barley flour, 98-1b cottons eeeeee 11.20@11. s 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* ......... 14.00@14.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbl*® ........ 10.00@10.10 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 1 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ..........10.35@10.45 
Mill screenings, per ton . 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 45.00@50.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 60. Pot po 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 165. net Leyes 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 12.00@15 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ........-- a ieee 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100- Ib sackst 5231 @ 66.00 
*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.26 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 








No. 1 No, 3 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring .......++++. 2.17 2.14 
Red spring .......+eeeeeee+0+ 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ....seeeeeeees 3.21 2.18 
DGPUM ccccoccsccccesccccoes RAF 2.14 
Red durum .......ceeeeeseees 2,10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .....-.eeeeeee05 3.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter 2.13 2.10 
Red winter .......... coves S17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 21 
April 20 April 13 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 888,000 832,700 1,958,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 4,848 11,928 20,420 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,067 1,154 1,197 
Corm, BUS. ...6.6. 330,000 472,440 32,240 
Oats, bus ....... 567,000 828,920 277,680 
Barley, bus ..... 228,750 . 287,550 305,900 
Rye, bus .......-. 161,600 156,000 69,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 62,000 64,000 82,160 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: April 21 
April 20 April 13 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 116,620 198,000 968,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 298,658 327,389 423,231 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,753 11,303 17,953 
Corn, bus ....... 186,250 197,810 237,110 
Oats, bus ......: 1,119,080 1,368,950 738,710 
Barley, bus ..... 402,270 619,930 362,370 
Rye, bus ........ 99,160 236,800 122,850 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,470 22,800 19,050 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending April 
20, with comparison, the receipts of wheat 
by cars were as follows: 
April 20 April 13 
6 





No. 1 dark northern spring. . 61 3 
No. 2 dark northern spring. . 75 53 
Other dark northern spring. . 55 54 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 72 55 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 70 65 
Other northern spring ....... 192 121 
Red spring humpback ...... 9 9 
Amber durum .......-.-6055 26 45 
DGRUEE oc ccvcccccecsesecdicces 6 17 
Mixed wheat .........+6005. 79 102 
Dark hard winter eae Bae 1 
Hard winter ...... ee 15. 9 
Red Wimter 2. csvvcscccssccsce 1 1 
Soft red winter . 1 ons 
Hard white ........-cseeeees 39 43 
GOES WHITE oc vc ccice eb icicecs ’ 24 21 
White club .....cccsccsccess 15 10 

DORMIS oc cvvccevcvccisveses 747 669 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 












ted): April 21 Apr. 22 
yest 20 — 13 = 1916 
No. 1 hard ..... 432 656 
No. 1 northern... ... one 1,308 3,326 
No. 2 northern. . oon 1,664 2,082 
Other grades ... ...+ eps 5,532 4,354 
Totals ....... 216 278 8,937 10,418 
In 1915 ....... 7,091 17,884 oetee 
In 1914 -18,196 19,198 
In 1913 vee ee e2O,778 S200. biwice > - SeeKs 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
16. 1386 @145 85% @86% 255 @267 142@185 
17. 145 “@155 86 @87 252@254 142@185 
18. 150 @160 84% @85% 251@253 145@185 
19. 150 @160 86 @87 253@255 148@1856 
20. 1456 @155 85% @86% 253 @255 142@180 
22. 148 @158 86 @87 254@256 142@182 
23° 141% @143% 67 @68 188@189 115@145 
*1917. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Apr. 21 Apr. 22 Apr. 24 
Apr. 20 a 13 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 903 842 238 103 883 
Oats ....1,1384 1,150 6,261 2,446 1,662 
Barley ..1,306 1,319 846 218 349 
Rye .... 189 149 286 312 85 
Flaxseed. 44 53 346 133 76 





Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mpis—, —Duluth— Winn mi] 
1918 got 1918 age = 191 

1 


April 17.... 93 332 
April 18.... 117 242 3 34 #176 «247 
April 19.... 125 200 1 2 167 301 
April 20.... 141 197 ... 16 241 614 
April 22.... 235 489 3 11 244 301 
April 23.... 103 219 4 25 826 778 


Totals.... 814 1,660 12 





Weekly Flour 
New York, April 22.—(Special Telegram)— 
rts of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Apr. 21 Apr. 22 
Destination— Apr. 20 Apr.13 1917 1916 





London ........ 49,000 1,000 68,156 
Liverpool ..... 18, 000 72,000 19,000 16,203 
Glasgow 00 seee+ 10,000 36,893 
WEL EET LER ee voce 8000 ccsews 
Hull . 3,000 we - 000 «61,964 
Bristol. ....2..0%- 6,000. 1.0% OOO svene 
EE bw ckvie. od <04 66,000 ie, 000 69,000 
pe ERP PeT Or eee Pee eoose Se 
BRAEF e ce eccsies, o RROOR  eace: deere 
Amsterdam .... ....5 sseee 5,000 wees 
pT ee ee a) 17,000 8,866 
COMORRGROR cn suk cect a poves 9,498 
Norway, Sweden ..... .-+-+ seaes 37,706 
Greece ...... eae ae ee 6 we -» 2,161 
BURG Shee cadiies Meeks cdlese:)vheas 30,821 
Hayti . Pedr bets «ce twea late eo 6,009 
San Domingo Re ieee Cote. REDS 1,708 
he SS re red eee as 6,781 
Com. AMOFICR «., 22008  sccce -+ 23,000 
} | Se rage oY eae eee ee ee 56 

Ce TAT aos, os one ac aes 5,346 
B. N. America. ee, ee ae ee eS 65 

COMGOS. «60 6bb ios sc cene . neue” benne 73,016 





Totals ....... 28,000 198,000 96,000 406,331 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Rye Briy 
33 2 





Baltimore 

Boston ..... 6 1 
Buffalo .... 5 164 
Chicago ..... 532 669 
Detroit ..... 178 | ee 
Duluth ..... 1 668 
Galveston ... 27 172 one ++. 860 
Indianapolis. 39 714 258 eo 
Kansas City. 49 3,450 1,834 10 7 
Milwaukee... 144 1,154 1,120 76 #86232 


Minneapolis. . 212 903 
New Orleans, 107 394 
Newp. News. vies swe SOR ons, 500% 
New York... 69 499 914 98 666 
ere wed soeee = 
Philadeiphia. 396 331 
St. Louis ... 8 689 
Toledo ...... 16 164 176 36 46336 
3,199 17,258 21,388 1,022 6,920 
April 13, 1918 3,465 17,359 20,270 1,124 6,898 
April 21, 1917 30,257 9,506 29,765 1,842 4,319 
April 22, 1916 50,889 23,214 12,975 1,892 2,629 
April 24, 1915 30,153 21,965 24,752° 958 2,764 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
266,000 bus; corn, 101,000; rye, 102,000. In- 
creases—Oats, 1,118,000 bus; barley, 22,000. 


Flaxseed and Prodgets 

Minneapolis crushers report a fairly active 
market for linseed oil meal. Although de- 
mand at this time of year is usually quiet, 
mills say business is better than in previous 
years. Linseed oil meal is unchanged at $56 
per ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil meal is active, and prices 
are firm. Today, $1.49 is asked per gallon, 
in car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 





Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

c— Mpls—_7. —— Duluth——>7. 

Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 16...$4.10% 4.10% 4.08% 4.07% 4.04% 
April 17... 4.03% 4.03% 4.01 3.99% 3.96 
April 18... 4.01 4.01 4.01 3.99% 3.94% 
April 19... 4.06% 4.06% 4.05 4.03 4.01% 
April 20... 4.07% 4.07% 4.04% 4.02% 4.02% 
April 22... 4.03 4.03 4.01% 3.98% 3.98% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to April 
20, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 4,693 7,168 816 350 
Duluth ..... +--+ 2,162 7,169 2,198 6,220 


Totals ...... - 6,855 14,327 3,014 6,570 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts—, -—In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis.. 62 82 110 44 346 1383 
Duluth ...... 28 34 12 136 1,986 1,751 


Totals..... 90 116 122 180 2,332 1,884 
Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


April 23.—For the week, corn was active 
and steady for milling grades, Mills were 
good buyers of both white and yellow choice 
grades. Other grades were in limited de- 
mand, and offerings were hard to place, 
Closing prices today: No. 3 yellow, $1.52@ 
1.62 bu; No. 4 yellow, $1.456@1.55; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.35@1.45; No. 3 mixed, $1.47@1.57; 
other grades, 70c@$1.40. 

Oats were in fair demand and steady last 
week, but the last two days market has been 
indifferent and featureless. No, 3 white 
closed today at 87@88c bu; No. 4 white, 86% 
@87%e. 

Rye was quiet and easier last week, but 
market the past two days showed some im- 
provement and prices were a little higher. 
Offerings continue light. No. 2 closed at 
$2.58@2.60 bu today. 

Milling barley was in good demand, and 
prices were firm all the week. Medium and 


loser Sretes wees te ienttes Soe ae 


quoted today, $1.43@1.84 bu. 
London Exchange 




















London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 

Sight 3-day 60-day 

April 17 ... + +$4.75% ao: Be $4.72% 

April 18 ........ 4.76 +e @A. 4.72% 

April 19 ........ 4.756% eet re 4.72% 

April 20 ........ 4.7545 ....@4.76 4.71% 


April 22 ........ 4.76 111 @ 4.75 4.71 
April 23 ........ 4.76 woe» @4.75 4.71 

Three-day guilders were quot today 
(April 23) at 46%. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To—- : 
Philadelphia ... 26.3 
Philadelphia*® .. 25.5 
Philadelphiat .. 25.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Portland ....... 30.3 
Portland® ...... 26.5 
| orwell e+ 25.3 


soascece B98 
Baltimore ...... 25,3 
Baltimore* ..... 24.5 
Baltimoreft ..... 24.6 
Binghamton .... 25.3 
Boston .......+. 30.3 
Boston*® ........ 26.5 





e aeaceoe 3 
Richfield Springs 2 
Rochester ...... 2 

Rockland ....... 3 

Schenectady .... 2 

Scranton ....... 2 

Stanstead ...... 3 
1 ....... 80.8 Syracuse ....... 25. 
Mount Morris... 25.3 2 
Newport News*,. 25.3 2 
New York ...... 28.3 
New York* ..... 26.5 1 
New Yorkt ..... 27.5 2 
Ogdensburg .... 30.3 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


TROP sa sccvcvccce 
tS Gen 
Wayland ....... 
Chicago (local).. 
Wilkes-Barre ... 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ..........+.... 29.4 39.0 
MAGOD 6 c'se ccc cccccseceseess SOO 43.0 
New Orleans ...........++++ 17.6 27.5 
Birmingham .........+++++++ 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .......+-..++++ 29.4 39.0 
Selma ..eccscccccccsesveses 39.4 39.0 
MODS rr vecrcccvedcccavocss AU0 27.5 
PAMPS ceceheccsccccesscics B24 42.0 
ASIAN 04 Soc caceccs's coccese BES 41.0 
Savannah ,......eeeeeeeeees 29.4 39.0 
ACHOMB cocccsccescecesosees 33.4 43.0 
Augusta ....... ebeonee - 38.4 43.0 
Charleston, 8. C. o save sdieeee BAO 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on fiour for domestic shipment, a!!- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ...... 32.0 
Bosto 34.0 


OTL wwe vennee 


Scranton ....... 30.0 
Baltimore ...... 29.0 
Philadeiphia .... 30.0 Washington. .... + 0 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ..... 
Albany ......... 81.8 Rochester . 330 
Syracuse ....... 29.0 Cleveland . 20.9 
Va. com. points. 29.0 Louisville ...... 17.4 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports na: : 
Boston ......... 31.0 
New York ...... 31.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 
Virginia ports... 29.0 
St. John, N. B... 31.0 


United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup 
ply of wheat in the United States on Apri! 
13, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





Baltimore .......29.0 
Halifax ........ 32.0 
Portland, Me. .. 31.0 
Montreal ....... 30.0 













Bus Year Bus 
A ae) eee 51,991 
34,263 1906..... eevee 43,943 
53,5653 1906.......... $0,417 
$3,860 1904.......... 81,19: 
60,801 1903..... coves 86,565 
52,996 1902..... seeus .43,69 
46,160 1901.......... 49,86 
29,318 1900.......... 64,814 
29,782 1899.......... 29,17 
31,139 1898...... 29,1 
6,7 1897....... woe’ 36,97 





Northwestern Mill Crop Reports 
MINNESOTA 


Howard Lake Milling Co., Howard 
Lake: Crop outlook good except winter 

ain, 

Plato Roller Mills, Plato: Crop outlook 
fine. Some farmers think winter wheat 
froze out. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co, Faribault: 
Seeding nearly finished. Rain makes out- 
look favorable. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Anamoose Roller Mills, Anamoose: Crop 
outlook good; fine rains. 

Osceola Mill & Elevator Co., Fairmount: 
Wheat-seeding completed. Barley an 
oats seeding on. Rye looks fine. Moisture 
plentiful. Weather satisfactory. 

Kulm Mill Co., Kulm: Crop outlook 


good. 

Lidgerwood Co-operative Milling Cv., 
Lidgerwood: Rye acreage increased 10 per 
cent. Crop outlook fine. Rain. Wheat is 
up and looks fine. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Henry Neill. Aberdeen: Crov rrospects 
never better; fine moisture. 

Groton Milling rey Groton: — of 
winter rye fair; improved by f2- 
~vorable weather. ther a coming along 
nicely. Light rains, but need more. Seec|- 
——s finished except for barley. 

Milling Co. Centerville: 
ag Pages apes op but need warm weath- 


"George, C. Christian & Co. Redfield: 
Crop outlook favorable. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 272.) 

A number of the members of the 
women’s committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, Minneapolis, have signed 
the following pledge: “We pledge our- 
selves to do without wheat yeast bread 
until next harvest,"except when children 
or old people have to considered, in 
which case we will limit the family use 
to one loaf a week.” This pledge is taken 
only by those not dependent on the lunch 
box. 

North Dakota bakers met at Fargo last 
week to discuss the plan of the Technical 
Service Committee and to put same into 
operation in that state. District captains 
were appointed to co-operate with the 
local food administrators. Pledge cards 
are already coming in from every section 
of the state. V. A. Smoots, St. Paul man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., and Jack 
Tod, demonstrator for the company, at- 
tended the meeting. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


E. J. Sherwood has just completed a 
50-bbl electric driven midget mill at 
Mitchell, S. D. 

This department has a call from a Min- 
neapolis mill for a loading foreman who 
understands packing. 

The Mills of Albert Lea (Minn.) have 
awarded contracts for machinery that will 
increase the capacity to 1,200 bbls. 

The Douglas Co., at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has purchased.additional ad- 
joining its plant, looking toward a possible 
enlargement of same later. 

J. H. Hammill, head of the mechanical 
department of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration, New York City, is 
in Minneapolis for a few days. 


In addition to increasing the capaci 
of its mill to 2,000 bbls daily, the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. is building a 500-bbl 
corn mill which it expects to complete 
about May 15. 


W. W. Whitehead, of Davenport, Iowa, 
and H. G. Sayler, of Fargo, N. D., dis- 
trict sales-agents in the Northwest for the 
Midget Marvel, were Minneapolis visitors 
during the week. They operate a string 
of five community mills in North Dakota. 


The Webster (S. D.) Mill Co. is build- 
ing a three-story addition to its mill, The 
machinery in the mill at Pierre, S. D., has 
been purchased and will be installed, 
which will inerease the capacity to about 
225 bbls. Rye, barley and corn flours will 
be ground exclusively in the new mill. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at interior 
stations throughout Minnesota are holding 
up surprisingly well. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
40,000 bus the last three days. Total 
April 28, was about 176,000 bus, against 
8,627,000 in 1917. 

F. R. Rhenke, of Minneapolis, chairman 
of the Board of Grain Appeals, left Sat- 
urday for Washington. O. P. B. Jacob- 
son, of the state railroad and warehouse 
commission, is already there. It is ex- 
pected that other northwestern states will 
send representatives to attend a hearing 
in Washington this week to protest against 
federal grain grades. The official 
announced last week have created a storm 
of protest among farmers and their Wash- 
ington representatives. The les are 
claimed to be the choice of the millers, 
with the growers left out of consideration 
entirely, 

CEREALS AND FEED 


Corn meal is 30e bbl lower for the week. 
_ Screenings are quiet, with prices show- 
ing a further tendency toward weakness. 

An increasing demand is reported for 
corn feed at $50@55 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

With rye down over 40c bu from high 
point and rye flour $2 bbl or more lower, 
some buyers are endeavoring to cancel 
contracts on various pretenses. 

George G, Ri r, of Minneapolis, is 
at Fort William, Ont., this week. He is 
one of the principals in the Canadian Feed 
Mfg. Co., which is completing a mill at 
Fort William. 

By a vote of 511 to 2, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce amended its rules 
making No. 1 white oats deliverable 
against contracts at %¢ premium, No. 2 
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white at 4c premium and No. $ white at 
1¥%c discount. The amendment applies to 
contracts made for deliveries after June 1. 

A number of Minneapolis millfeed job- 
bers left Saturday to attend a conference 
in Kansas City, April 22, relative to profits 
on feed sales. The meeting was called by 
G. A, Chapman, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Feedingstuffs Division 
of the Food Administration, and John J. 
Stream, head of the Coarse Grain Division. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


G. A. Tomlinson, of Duluth, a man of 

large practical experience in lake naviga- 
tion, has been appointed general manager 
of the Erie Canal operation, including the 
construction of barges and general equip- 
ment, ; 
J. S. Jacobson, of Elbow Lake, Minn., 
a retired grain dealer and elevator op- 
erator, is mentioned as the possible nomi- 
nee of the Democratic sows Beis the posi- 
tion of railroad and warehouse commis- 
sioner. 


Grain Dealers Penalized 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 20.—Six 
grain dealers were penalized by the Food 
Administration during the past week for 
failure to comply with the wheat and flour 
regulations, as follows: 

arques Brothers, Arecibo, Porto Rico; 
excessive charges for flour. Ordered to 
refund all excess profits and contribute 
$150 to the Porto Rico chapter of the Red 
Cross. 

Hyatt Grain Co., Waelder, Texas; s 
ulation in grain. License revoked, effec- 
tive April 20. 

A. F. Takamine Co., a Japanese whole- 
sale firm of Denver, Colo; violation of the 
“50-50” rule. Ordered to suspend all 
flour transactions during the period of the 
war. 

E. A. Brown Co., Luverne, Minn; sell- 
ing flour in excessive quantities and viola- 
tion of the “50-50” rule. Ordered to sus- 

nd its flour business at Little Rock, 

owa, from May | to Aug. 1. 

Hall Roberts’ Son, Postville, Iowa; sell- 
ing flour without substitutes, and failure 
to respond to a summons issued by the 
Iowa state food administrator. etail 
license revoked and ordered to contribute 
$500 to the Red Cross. This company is 
permitted to retain its elevator license. 

Joseph Schwertner, Wilcox, Ariz; hold- 
ing 60,000 Ibs of wheat flour. Ordered to 
dispose of all stocks on hand within a 
month. The Food Administration has 
further declined to issue a license to the 
Schwertner concern. 

In addition to taking actién against the 
foregoing grain dealers, the Food Ad- 
ministration has penalized three bakers as 
follows: 

John Haller, Butte, Mont; failure to 
use the required amount of substitutes 
in bread, Ordered to discontinue busi- 
ness until May 2. 

G. Kromer, Huntington, Pa; failure to 
use the required quantities of substitutes 
in bread. . Ordered to suspend business 
for 30 days. 

L. Stern Co., Boston, Mass; profiteerin 
in unleavened bread. Ordered to eoguaeel 
business for 30 days. 

1cHarD B, Watrovs. 








Land Bank Loans 

Wasnrneoron, D. C., April 20.—During 
the month of March, federal land banks 
loaned to the farmers of the United States 
a total of $13,471,474 on long-time first 
mortgages, according to the monthly re- 
port of the Farm Loan’Board. The fed- 
eral land bank at Omaha, which led in 


February in the amount of loans closed, 
also led in March business, with a total of 
$3,248,050. 


On April 1 the total amount of mort- 
gage loans negotiated since the establish- 
ment of the federal land banks was $77,- 
927,169, representing 34,145 loans closed, 
as compared with $64,532,343 on March 1, 
representing 28,495 loans. 

Ricwarp B. Wartnovs. 





Fewer Mill and Elevator Fires 

It is said that the work done by the state 
conservation associations, which have had 
charge of the inspection of grain elevators, 
mills and food warehouses, for the federal 
government in order to prevent the de- 
struction of food by fire, has produced 
excellent results. In Wisconsin the com- 
mittee reported that the number of fires 
in that state during 1917 in buildings 


where food products were contained was 
14 per cent less than in 1916, while the 
losses were 31 per cent less. Nearly every 
state has had a material i ey ee in 
conditions as a result of inspection 
work, and in many of them the number of 
fires and explosions in mills and elevators 
has been materially reduced. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrnn., April 22.—Buyers are 
willing to book flour, but mills are sold 
up and have little to offer, anda limited 
volume of new business was handled last 
week. Established trade is getting first 
favors, and what mills can give is so 
divided as to care for the largest possible 
number of users. Locally, wants are well 
taken care. of and there is no shortage. 
Substitutes are being steadily taken, and 
complaints are decreasing. Some substi- 
tutes sell slower than others, however. 

Some small lots of rye flour were sold 
with mixed cars, but owing to the cleaning 
out of stocks and the absence of receipts, 
supplies are difficult to secure. The weak- 
ness in rye brought a decline in the flour 
price of 20@25c bbl. 

The durum mill last week accepted 
orders for small parcels and a few car lots 
to old customers. The demand is steady, 
and buyers very quickly pick up anything 
offered. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
18,845 bbls of white flour and 595 of rye, 
or 54 per cent of ye uped against 17,515 
bbls, or 48 per cent, the previous week, and 
14,650, or 40 per cent, a year ago. 

The output of millfeed is very light, 
and practically all is mop de ge on old 
sales. Mills occasionally have a small lot 
to sell, but in the main their output has 
all been contracted for. 

NOTES 

M. L. Jenks, president, and Charles F. 
Macdonald, secretary, Duluth Board of 
Trade, have returned from Washington. 

Soya bean, sweet potato flours and fet- 
erita have been stricken from the list of 
substitutes for this section, as none is 
available. 

Subscriptions of the grain and milling 
offices in Duluth to the third Liberty Loan 
aggregated about $1,750,000. The largest 
amount was that of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
$1,000,000. 

Mills are still forwarding flour and 
feed by rail to the East. As soon as boats 
are moving, local mills will collect stuff to 
move by water. This is also true of in- 
terior mills. 

Rail shipments of grain from Duluth- 
Superior have practically ceased, only a 
car or two of wheat and oats moving out 





last week. Stocks of all grains showed 


light increases. 

Paul Corcoran, who has been in the Win- 
nipeg office of the American Linseed Co. 
and was formerly in the Duluth office, was 
here last week on his way to an officers’ 
training camp in Michigan. 

A small lot of rye was taken in by one 
elevator the past week, the first to arrive 
in several weeks. There is only one buyer, 


- and the market is only nominal, with the 


price declining 2c on week to $2.50. 

Barley is accumulating in a moderate 
way, with very little of that arriving going 
on sale, nearly all epplying on previous 
sales. Apparently it is intended for boat 
shipment. Quotations have been reduced 
3@5c the past week. 

No change has been made in the work- 
ing time of mill employees in Duluth- 
Superior plants. The present schedule has 
been in existence for a long time, and 
runs from 8 to 10 hours, depending upon 
the kind of work performed. 

Stocks of domestic wheat fell off a 
shade last week, but bonded increased 
10,000 bus. Of the holdings here now, 
54,000 bus of bonded and 175,000 bus of 
domestic, the spring variety comprises 
68,000 bus and durum, 161,000. A year 
ago, stocks were 12,106,000 bus. 

Nearly all boats in the harbor are 
manned and under steam ready to sail as 
soon as ice conditions permit. A hea 
— of ice was lodged in front of Dulu 

it week, but a steamer fought its way 
through and went to Port Arthur for flax- 
seed to be brought to Duluth. A favor- 
able wind has carried the ice away, and no 
resistance will now be offered. time 
of active movement = upon the con- 
dition at the Soo Canal... 

F. G. Cartson. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitiz, Tenn., April 20.—Offerings 
of flour southeastern mills this week 
have continued extremely limited, and 
very little new business is being handled. 
There is a quiet tone to substitutes, the . 
opinion being expressed that buyers have 
anticipated r needs freely, and do not 
need additional supplies. 

Further falling off is noted in produc- 
tion of flour, but this is being met with 
more rigid curtailment of consumption. 
Many hotels in Tennessee have agreed not 
to have flour on menus for the remainder 
of the season. Advices from a number of 
counties report patriotic resolutions to 
eliminate flour, and many consumers have 
turned supplies over to representatives of 
the government to be used to meet urgent 
demands. 

The range of prices continues wide, reg- 
ulation flour, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, 
being quoted at $11@12.25. The reports 
of the mills show only a few sales. 

The corn situation shows a quiet tone, 
and it is believed most buyers have sup- 
plies to cover needs for a time. It is 
thought erp | anticipated too heavily, but 
renewal of demand is expected soon. Quo- 
tations: eo meal, 100 Ibs, basis 96-lb 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $4.15@4.30; bolted, 


$4.30@4.48. 


No change is noted in millfeed, all 
available offerings being absorbed. Quo- 
tations: wheat bran, ton, 100-lb bags, $31 
@34; middlings, $40@43. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 157,140 bbls, show an output 
for the week of 32,950, dr 20.9 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 54,412 bbls 
and 31 per cent last week, 61.7 per cent 
the same week in 1917, 60.9 per cent in 
1916, 42.7 in 1915, 53.3 in 1914, 39.5 in 
1913, 47.4 in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, and comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 20 April 13 

Flour, bbis ...........+. 14,800 15,400 

Wheat, bus ......-..+.. 26,000 38,000 

Corm, DW cecccccccscces 433,700 497,000 

Cate, DUES acoccsccccvces 313,000 321,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 136 cars. 

William J. Simpson, of the Owensboro 
(Ky.) Milling Co., has enlisted in the 
marine corps. 

The Clark County Milling Co., Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., with $10,000 capital, has 
been organized by L. P. Kranz and others. 

The Tennessee food administration has 
issued a statement saying that all indica- 
tions are that the appeal to the people of 
the state to sell surplus flour to the gov- 
ernment will result in securing at least 100 
carloads. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
has raised wages of employees $1 per 
week, and announced that each one now 
on the pay-roll who is with the company 
next Christmas will be given a $50 Liberty 
bond as a bonus. 

The Tennessee food administration and 
Tennessee Bakers’ Association have issued 
denials of the statement sent out from 
Washington that 12c was charged for a 
12-oz loaf of bread in this state; 10c is the 
highest price charged for a loaf of this 
size. 

At the annual meeting of the Grain 
Exchange, E. M. Kelly, president of the 
Liberty Mills, was re-elected president. 
Other officers elected: F. E. Gillette, vice- 
president; W. R. Tate, second vice-presi- 
dent; W. T. Hale, Jr., C. D. Jones, R. H. 
Worke, S. C. Wilkes and J. N. Covington, 
directors. The grain men report a pros- 
perous business for the first year of the 
war, and Nashville is again established as 
the gateway grain market of the South- 
east. 


President Gordon Smith, of the South- 
eastern Bakers’ Association, in an address 
to the association at Mobile declared that 
reports that foreign and injurious sub- 
stances are being used in bread products 
are the work of enemy propaganda, and 
denounced them as false. He declared 
that the satisfactory substitution of other 
cereals for wheat has not been to the 
liking of German propagandists. Mr. 
Smith said that by strict economy present 
supplies of wheat can be made to last 
until a new crop. : 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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FEDERAL FOOD INVESTI- 
GATION 


(Continued from page 268.) 
BY gen + wd of flour _ feed includes 

e cost of wheat, opera expenses, cost 
of containers for flour a feed, general 
expenses, and selling expenses. From the 
total cost is dedu the value of the feed 
or offal, which is a by-product of flour 
milling, to determine the net cost of flour. 

In case of many mills, the value of 
the feed produced could not be ascer- 
tained except by going back to the in- 
voices since these mills failed to keep a 
separate record of the quantities sold or 
of the proceeds of flour and feed sales. 
In such cases, the Commission has used 
the average value of feed of mills in the 
same territory whose records were kept 
in a manner to show this amount sepa- 
rately, 

The practice of millers with respect to 
depreciation was found to vary greatly. 
Some did not treat it as a cost item but 
were accustomed to charge off an arbi- 
trary amount at the end of the year, 
others did not charge any, while still 
others were charging off too much. Since 
the practice of companies re g de- 
preciation varied so greatly, Commis- 
sion has included in its costs a uniform 
charge of 3c a bbl. This is based on a 
rate of 21% per cent on a fair investment 
in buildings and a rate of 5 per cent on a 
fair investment in equipment. This pro- 
vides an adequate allowance for this cost 
factor and was the best method available 
under the circumstances. 

The cost of flopr as shown in the table 
does not include the items, income tax, 
excess profits tax, and interest on borrowed 
funds, but before arriving at the net 


operating profit, interest on borrowed 
funds other than bonds has been deducted 
from “profit.” 


The investment per barrel of flour as 
revised by the Commission is the average 
investment for the year after deductin 
all outside investments where shown an 

will, trade-marks, brands, etc., 
but including the value of rented plants. 
The brands of most companies, of course, 
have a value, some being very valuable, 
but as it is difficult to capitalize these 
values and as most mills do not include 
them in their investment the Commission 
found it advisable to eliminate them alto- 
gether. 

The above summary table and the sup- 
enery detailed tables given in Ex- 

ibits A and B show, among other things, 
the following: 

The cost of wheat used constitutes most 
of the total cost of milling and selling 
flour. 

The net cost of flour, obtained by de- 
ducting the value of the feed from the 
total cost, is practically equal to the cost 
of the wheat used, since the value of the 
feed or offal under normal conditions 
equals roughly the sum of all expenses of 
milling and selling except the cost of 
wheat. In the fiscal year 1916-17 the net 
cost of flour was less than the cost of the 
wheat, owing to the high prices obtained 
for feed. The recent regulations of the 
Food Administration reducing feed prices 
should tend to restore the usual relation. 

The costs for the fiscal years 1914-15 
and 1915-16 were considerably above those 
for the two preceding years, while the 
cost for 1916-17 showed a large increase 
over the preceding year, due principally 
to the ane § increased price paid for 
wheat. The slight variation in the number 
of mills included in the different years 
does not materially affect the comparison, 
since only the smaller mills are missing in 
particular years and the a te pro- 
duction of the mills included is large. 

During the fiscal years 1912-13 to 1915- 
16 from 85 to 90 per cent of the total out- 
put of the mills covered by the investiga- 
tion was made and sold at a cost, exclusive 
of wheat and sacks, ranging from 30 to 
60¢ per bbl; while during the year 1916-17, 
only about 48 per cent was produced with- 
in these limits of cost. In that year, 85 
per cent of the output was produced at a 
cost ranging from 40 to 80c per bbl. 

The average margin of profit per barrel 
for the first four fiscal years covered by 
the investigation was very remunerative, 
but in 1916-17 this margin of profit 
showed a tremendous increase, due in part 
to oot Sanger A favorable speculative 
portunities afforded by the rapid rise in 
wheat, flour, and feed prices. Stocks of 
wheat not hedged and of flour and feed 
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not sold, as well as sup of sacks and 
other materials, showed a large increase 
in value. 

It is the general practice of millers to 
poet gg ne stocks according to market 
value. effect of writing up the in- 
ventories of wheat, sacks, ete., as prices 
rose was to decrease the average costs of 
these items per barrel of flour, and the 
effect of writing up the flour inventories in 
this manner was to decrease the cost of 
sales. Both operations resulted in a 
corresponding increase of profits for a 
gre ear by including profits that would 

ve ane shown in the results of the 
following years’ operations had the in- 
ventories been based on actual cost. It is 
probable that the profit derived from the 
sale of stocks of flour on hand at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1916-17 repre- 
sented about a fourth of the total profit 
made during that year as shown by the 
books of the companies. A Considerable 
profit was also derived from the sale of 
feed at a higher price than was used in de- 
termining the P age of flour, especially 
that sold ahead. In making a price on 
flour sales, it is customary for the miller 
to base the deduction for feed on average 
values. Hence, in a rapidly rising market 
such as occurred in 1917 the difference 
between the amount actually obtained for 
the feed when it was made and sold, and 
such average values represented addi- 
tional profits. 

The Commission has undertaken to 
ascertain what the profits of millers would 
have been if they had inventoried their 
wheat and their ‘ect at the average cost 
instead of at the market price. For this 
purpose, the records of 42 companies oper- 
ating 93 mills have been analyzed, revised 
and averaged. These companies include 
the principal concerns east of the Rocky 
Mountains, their combined output rang- 
ing from 36,000,000 to 44,000,000 bbls per 
year. The results are as follows: 
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Year— Ff © & Fr m°™ BP) 
1912-13. $4.24 $4.09 $0.15 $0.12 10.6 2.4 
1913-14. 4.10 3.98 0.12 0.10 89 2.0 
1914-15. 6.61 6.35 0.26 0.28 20.0 3.7 
1915-16. 6.24 6.138 0.11 0.09 8.6 1.6 
1916-17. 8.55 7.98 0.57 0.52 37.6 5.4 


*Except bond interest. 


The profits per barrel and rates of 
profit on investment and on net sales 
shown in the foregoing revised tabulation 
represent the profits realized on the opera- 
tions for each year. It is interesting to 
compare these results with the profits 
shown by the books of millers given in the 
summary table, which include profits or 
losses accruing through change in the 
market value-of flour and wheat held in 
stock. The method of inventorying at the 
market price showed its greatest effect in 
distorting the actual results of operations 
in the two years 1913-14 and 1915-16. At 
the close of the former year, prices rose 
rapidly coincident with the outbreak of 
the European War. uently the 
closing inventories of wheat and flour made 
at the market price were considerabl 
above the opening inventories and the dif- 
ference tended to reduce costs and in- 
crease profits. Instead of making on the 
average of 19c a bbl profit as shown in the 
first summary table, the millers actually 
made only 12c a bbl in that year. 

A similar condition existed in the year 
1915-16: The exports of wheat to rene 
were not as heavy as anticipated while the 
production and sales of flour in the United 
States were very greatly increased over 
the year before. s caused the millers 
to sell their output at about the normal 
margin of profit and to carry over heavy 
stocks. Before the close of the year, 
however, the certainty of a short crop 
throughout the world caused a sharp rise 
in prices and the writing up of inventories 
gave the millers a book profit of 22c in- 
stead of about lle which they actually 
earned during the year. 

If we assume that the rate of profit on 
the sales of feed was the same as the rate 
on sales of flour the margin of profit from 
this source would have amounted to the 
following: 

1912-13—2c per bbl of flour. 

1913-14—1 4c per bbl of flour. 

1914-15—2¥,,c per bbl of flour. 

1915-16—1¥,c per bbl of flour. 
1916-17—6e per bbl of flour. 


These figures indicate the increase in 
feed profits in 1916-17. 


COSTS AND PROFITS OF FLOUR JOBBERS 


The Commission obtained the costs and 
profits of five important car lot jobbers 
and some 30 of the most important small 
lot jobbers for the calendar years 1914 to 
1916, inclusive, and for the first half of 
1917. Less complete figures were also 
obtained for the year 1913. These job- 


bers were located in the principal dis- 
tributing centers east of the ig ew 
River. A summary of the results brought 


out by the investigation is shown in the 
tabulation below. More detailed figures 
are given in Exhibit C where for con- 
venience the jobbers are grouped accord- 
ing to size and the average results for 
each group are computed. 

The gross profit per barrel of flour 
jobbers represents the difference between 
the ye and the purchase price of 
flour handled. The expenses of flour we 
bers consist of eral office and selling 
expenses, bad debts, and for the small lot 
jobbers, who maintain warehouses, cartage 
and storage in addition. No salaries of 
proprietors, partners or officers are in- 
cluded in the expenses, since such salaries 
are not generally shown by the books. 

The net profit per barrel of flour is ob- 
tained by deducting the expenses of doing 
business from the profit. 

The summary table and the supplemen- 
tary table given in Exhibit C show the 
following facts: 


April 24, 1918 
lations of the United States Food Ad- 


tion. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., the largest 
flour miller in the United States, was 
found to have been operating several con- 
trolled companies without identifying 
them, but voluntarily discontinued this 
practice after the inyestigation was be- 
gun, and is now marking of its brands 
with the name “Washburn-Crosby.” The 
operation of unidentified subsidiaries 
Gives the controlling company an unfair 
advantage over its competitors in the dis- 
tribution of its products and if allowed to 
continue is likely to spread from one com- 
pany to another until a whole industry 
may become demoralized. (See report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on the 
Fertilizer Industry, Aug. 19, 1916.) 

One of the worst evils of the flour busi- 
ness is the multiplication of brands, many 
of which are not identified by the name 
of any concern. Heavily advertised 
brands usually bear the name of the manu- 
facturer or distributor, but there are 
a large number of brands sold that bear 
no name to which Oo peng A for poor 
quality can be attached. It is on such 
brands that price cutting is apt to be most 
objectionable. 

The Pure Food Law requires the correct 
weight to be put on the sack but does not 
require the name of the manufacturer or 
distributor. It would undoubtedly make 
for much better. marketing conditions in 
the industry if such identification of all 
flour sold were required. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS AND PROFITS OF FLOUR JOBBERS, FOR THE CALENDAR 


YEARS 1914-17 


Car lot jobbers— 


Number. OF JODROTE ovvecsiicscccvcccvcsccscece 


Gross profit per barrel 


Expense per barrel§ .........cceceececcesceee 


Net profit per barrel** 
Rate of profit on sales 
Investment per barrel 


Rate of profit on investment ...........+++0++ 


Small lot jobbers— 


BMumber OF JGODVEGS ccc ic cisccoccesscccioesscce 
Gross PFORE POF BATTAL onc ccc ccs vc cscs vcvccces 


Expense per barrel§ .......... 
Net profit per barrel** 
Rate of profit on sales 
Investment per barrel 


Rate of profit on investment ...........+++e55 
tThirty concerns, 


*Three concerns. Four concerns. 


including salaries of proprietors, partners or officers. 


prietors, partners or officers. 


The gross profit, expenses and net profit 

r barrel of flour of both classes o ys 
| el showed little change in 1914 and in 
1915 but in 1916 and especially in the first 
half of 1917, there was a noticeable in- 
crease. The variation in the number of 
jobbers included in the average for each 
year does not materially affect the com- 
parison except possibly in the case of the 
amount of investment per barrel for car 
lot jobbers, 

The average gross profit per barrel of 
car lot jobbers increased from 28c in 
1916 to 54.5¢c in the first half of 1917; 
while expenses, exclusive of salaries, only 
increased from 10c to 13.5c. Net profits, 
per barrel, therefore, showed an increase 
from 18¢ to 41c and the rate of profit on 
investment showed an increase from 31.5 
per cent to 60.7 per cent. 

The average gross profit per barrel of 
small lot jobbers increased from 59c¢ in 
1916 to 86.3c in the first half of 1917, while 
the expenses, exclusive of salaries, in- 
creased only from 37.6c to 38.8c. 

Net profits per barrel of small lot job- 
bers increased from 2lc to 47.5c and the 
rate of profit on investment increased 
from 26.2 per cent to 51.9 per cent. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS AND PRACTICES 


The large number of flour mills in the 
country, absence of much concentration 
of ownership, and over-capacity, have 
always made competition keen in the flour 
milling industry, but since the outbreak 
of the European War in 1914, competition 
has been increasingly reduced by the ab- 
normal conditions which have developed. 
The foreign demand for both wheat and 
flour has greatly increased, so that on the 
oe See the poagary ay ve obtained a 
smaller proportion of the domestic suppl 
of wheat for grinding, and on the wad 
hand, have had a broader market for their 
output of flour. 

Commission’s investigation dis- 
closed that competitive conditions in the 
industry had developed some marketin 
practices on the part of millers, which 
were open to criticism but none that were 
particularly vicious. Such practices as 
did exist have been largely done away with 
for the duration of the war by the regu- 


(FIRST HALF) 








1914 — one 1917 

$0.215 $0.281 $0.545 

coeeesees 0 -100 +135 
-132 +181 +410 

3 2.3 3.0% 4.5% 

5 *$0.471 $0.538 30.662 

ee veeceer *37.5% 24.3% 31.5%  t60.7% 
eeececeee 29 
oh eseeeee $0.524 $0.506 $0.591 $0.863 
3 3 -376 388 

P -153 +211 475 

3.4 2.4 3.2% 4.7% 

. $0.700 $$0.818  $0.881 

coerce 22.1% 21.1% 26.2% 51.9% 


{Twenty-five concerns. §Not 
**Before deducting salaries of pro- 


The worst practice found among dis- 
tributors was that of contracting ahead 
for as large a quantity of flour as the 
mills would sell with the intention of call- 
ing for deliveries if the price went up but 
of repudiating their obligations if the 
price went down. This practice was al- 
most entirely confined to more or less irre- 
sponsible concerns attracted into the busi- 
ness by the prospects of large profits. It 
has been effectually prevented for the 
duration of the war by the regulations of 
the Food Administration which forbids 
mills to sell flour more than 30 days ahead 
of actual delivery. 

The flour milling industry is character- 
ized by a large number of trade associa- 
tions, such as the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation of Nashville, the Millers’ Exchange 
of Kansas City, the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, Indiana Millers’ Association, 
etc. Some of these associations publish 
daily price lists for flour coll upon 
reports made by their members. It is 
probable that price lists tend to 
modify competitive conditions in the sell- 
ing of flour at least within the region cov- 
ered by an association. This matter is 
now under investigation by the Commis- 
sion. 


PROGRESS OF REGULATIONS 


The lar, mh made by flour millers 
Fob in the first half of 1917 
emphasized the necessity for ag 
mental control of the situation during the 
period of the war. Although only eight 
months have elapsed since the Food Con- 
trol Bill became a law and the United 
States Food Administration was organ- 
ized, much has already been accomplished 
for the protection of the public, The 
guaranteed price of wheat for the 1917 
and 1918 crops has been fixed and the dis- 
tribution of wheat placed under the super- 
vision of the Food, oo yay samy oy 
Corporation, organized u 7. 
The price "and profits of flour millers 
have regulated through the agency of 
the Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration, also organized in 
August, 1917. 
The plan of. regulation adopted pro 


First halt 
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ides, briefly, that each miller must have a 
federal teams #0 te. Failure to 


comply with the regulations of the Food 
Administration makes the miller liable to 
have his license revoked. The different 
vrades of wheat available for grinding are 
distributed pro rata among the millers by 
the Grain Corporation on the basis of the 
quantity d during the years 1914, 
1915, and 1916. Many of the millers have 
entered into a voluntary agreement not to 
pay more the government price for 
their wheat, 

The maximum profits of flour millers 
have been fixed at 25c a bbl on flour and 
50c a ton on feed which is equivalent to 
about 1.7%¢ per bbl on flour. The millers 
are required to file reports each month 
with the Food Administration showing 
their costs and profits. 

The number of pounds of wheat that 
con be used in producing a barrel’of flour 
has been fixed, and the miller is not al- 
lowed to separate the flour into high and 
low grades, Consequently millers who 
have spent considerable sums in advertis- 
ing special brands are no longer able to 
supply these brands to the trade. The 
maximum price of bran in ton lots at the 
mill door has been fixed at 38 per cent of 
the cost of a ton of wheat. Other feeds 
must be sold at fixed differentials above 
the price of bran. 

All the important flour jobbers have 
been licensed, and their profits regulated 
by the United States Food Administra- 
tion, but in a somewhat different manner 
from those of the millers. The maximum 
gross profit of car lot jobbers has been 
fixed at 25¢c a bbl and of small lot jobbers 
at from 50 to 75e per bbl. 

Before the above regulations became 
effective, wheat prices had risen to about 
$3 a bu, flour prices at the mill had risen in 
some instances above $16 a bbl and bread 
prices had risen in some places to 10c for 
less than a 16-oz loaf, with every indica- 
tion of a continued rise in prices, as a 
result of war-time conditions. Since the 
regulations have become effective, wheat 
prices have been reduced to $2.20 per bu 
for the best grade in the Chicago market, 
and wholesale flour prices to from $10 to 
$11 a bbl at the mill for most mills. Bread 
prices were reduced as low as 7 or 8c for a 
16-oz loaf in most of the larger cities but 
have recently been quite generally in- 
creased either by raising the price or re- 
ducing the size of the loaf. 

While the regulation of millers’ profits 
by the United States Food Administration 
has accomplished much for the protection 
of the public, the present system has cer- 
tain defects which suggest the advisability 
of modification. 

The plan of allowing each miller to 
make his own prices of flour on the basis 
of cost plus a maximum profit of 25c a 
barrel makes it possible for him to pass 
on to the public any increase in cbst due to 
mismanagement or inefficiency or any pad- 
ding of costs due to misunderstanding or 
dishonesty. 

The monthly reports of costs and profits 
which the millers make to the United 
States Food Administration were intended 
to furnish a check on their operations and 
also to serve as a practical for the 
enforcement of the regulations and the 
detection of major violations. These re- 
ports, however, would be of more value, 


if they were supplemented by a compre- 
f audit, for the 


hensive plan o only cer- 
tain me of ascertaining whether mill- 
ers are conforming to the regulations 


would be a continuous audit by a compe- 
tent force of accountants. 

The present regulations of flour millers’ 
profits also — to have given them a 
larger profit than they were tomed 
to make under post conditions which, 
on the average, was not over 19c to lic a 
bbl. The Commission’s investigation of 
costs and profits for recent months indi- 
cates that 25¢ a bbl is being taken by 
many millers as a poet net profit 
after paying all income and excess profit 
taxes, although the 25e is interpreted by 
the Food Administration as a maximum 
and although the Food Administration has 
ruled distinctly that income and excess 
profit taxes are not to be included in costs. 
The Enforcement Division of the Food 
Administration is charged with securin 
future compliance with this ruling an 
with the regulations in general. 

A margin of 25¢ a bbl net would give 
the larger millers at least, an excessive 
profit as compared with that normally 
made, if they produce the usual quantity 
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of flour this May Many millers, however, 
will not be able to reach a normal produc- 
tion. The uncertainties as to the prob- 
able production have made it necessary 
for millers to estimate what they should 


make during the period of full production jorge and per cent these b are of the , 
= ye. obtain the allowable cacao on : 1913 ia tae 
ir entire year’s operations, includin ‘ 
some slack tenth: e have been fies ae rand Presto yy tn ued 
conservative in their estimates than others, Less than 30 2 7 1.9 
and it is quite probable that they will {9 {° $$ °:: gee Hy 
make more than the regulations provide. 50 to 59.9 15 6,096 14.6 
The Commission is informed that a plan 60 to 69.9 ......... 3 1,122 2.7 
has been devised for penalizing such mills. [9 £0 78-9 --:-++--: . pod “ 
Under the present regulations, there are 90 and over ........ 1 482 Li 
about as many different prices for flour as — 
there are mills, which makes it impossible Totals .......+.5. 70 41,828 100.0 
for the buyer to know whether he is pay- 1914 Per 
ing a fair price or not. Furthermore, a ost, cents No. of Output in cent of 
considerable variation in prices charged by per bbI—~ concerns 1,000 bbis total 
different mills in the same locality natu- ess than 30 .-.-.-. ss anne rs 
rally arouses the suspicion—sometimes un- 40 to 49.9 ......... 21 26,179 57.4 
ie osm the higher priced mill is SF te sae 18 e144 148 
rofiteering. + ‘ 4 
a ap A en prices could be {> to s99 1), - ae 3 
much simplified by grouping the mills ac- 90 and over ....... 8 953 2.1 
cording to regions and also according to oe 
size, and fixing a maximum price for flour bgt se ant ve — Kail 
for each group based upon the wheat cost, 1915 Per 
and sufficient to cover manufacturing, Cost, cents No. of Output in cent of 
selling, and general expenses and also a per bbI— concerns 1,000 bbis__ total 
fair profit to the miller. Ten 6k ee” 
If the selling price of flour were thus 40 to 49.9 ......... 19 13,053 28.6 
fixed and made a matter of public knowl- &0 to 88.0 .-...---. 7 arr Ha 
edge, any attempt to secure an excess 79 to 79.9 |.1...... 2 198 17 
price could be much more easily detected 80 to 89.9 .....:... 3 460 1.0 
than at egg Furthermore, the elab- 9° and over ....... $ 260 6 
orate monthly cost and profit reports, potas ........... 83 : 
which have proved burdensome, especially  °"" oo Mh Rae 
to the pad | miller, and are of doubtful aean Per 
utility as a means of securing compliance Cost, cents No. of Smad cent * 
with the regulations, could be simplified or 2" PPI concerns 1,000 Hbls torat 
done away with entirely. By eliminating 30 to 39.9 ......... 8 3,089 6.0 
them, the overhead expenses of the mill- 40 to 49.9 ......... 31 23,606 45.8 
ers would be reduced to that extent. oe Seer saa cusines, 2 SEC) Ae =. 
Arrangements have been made for the 70 to 79.9 ......... 2 1,060 2.0 
appointment of a special committee head- 80 to 89.9 ......... 3 142 3 
ed by Dr. F. W. Taussig, chairman of the °° ®"4 over .-..-.. “8 vee sts 
United States Tariff Commission, to in- CAAWe shes 82 51,560 100.0 
vestigate the regulations of flour millers ena? 
and make recommendations for the im- 2 lak ae Per 
provement of these regulations before the ost, cents 0. © MEpus is Cet ® 
beginning of the next crop year. 2070 309 voce OO A 
Wad. mca 60 to 689 ......ss, 25 15,295 35.5 
yonen. 60 to 69.9 ......05. 13 3,616 8.4 
WituaM B. Corver, TO 00: TRO eosin cs sce 14 14,116 32.7 
Joun FRANKLIN Fort, 80 to 89.9 ......+- 5 3,203 7.4 
Victor Murpock. 90 and over ....... 6 1,292 3.0 
April 4, 1918. Totals ......+..+- 79 43,146 100.0 
EXHIBIT © 


EXHIBIT B 
Classification of flour mills on basis of cost 


.of production (operating and selling cost 


only). Table shows number of concerns pro- 
ducing flour at each cost specified, number of 
barrels produced at that cost in thousands of 



































Jobbers’ average receipts, costs, gross profits, expenses, and net profit per bbl; per 
cent net profits of receipts, and investment per bbl and rate of profit on investment, by groups, 


1914-17 (first half): 
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Group I (200,000 5 é : .-4 oa S Y &S 4 28 
bbis and over)— 7 Z Pa 5 rc} rs z i & 2 
BOLE vvcccdcivcte 6 2,300,880 $5.189 $4.662 $0.527 $0.360 $0.177 3.4 $0.852 22.6 
6 2,360,170 6.483 5.986 497 347 150 2.3 .623 22.9 
6 6 2,317,804 6.949 6.380 -569 378 -191 2.8 -752 25.2 
1917 (ist half).. 4 1,078,092 9.782 9.105 677 369 -808 3.1 -797 41.1 
Group II (100,000 
to 200,000 bbls)— 
UD14E cccccdcccess 3 383,588 4.676 4.247 429 -273 -166 3.7 -392 39.8 
TOI oGevcyacsace 3 .355,434 6.869 6.423 446 -292 154 2.6 -476 $2.2 
) SPR es ee 4 603,244 6.219 6.653 -566 -800 -266 4.3 -605 44.0 
1917 (ist half).. 4 299,218 9.882 9.025 857 348 509 5.2 .873 57.6 
Group III (50,000 
to 100,000 bbis)— 
19BE cecccccscces 4 238,494 6.046 4.595 451 -286 -165 3.3 -508 32.5 
WAG wcocceccvers 7 617,091 6.246 5.804 442 -267 175 2.8 -499 35.0 
1916 ..... weesece 7 490,847 6.562 6.003 -559 -274 +285 4.3 -531 53.7 
1917 (ist half).. 7 264,960 10.224 9.214 1.010 -291 -719 7.0 619 116.6 
Group IV (30,000 
to 50,000 bbis)— 
1914. cacccccccens 6 288,006 6.116 4.508 -608 413 -196 3.8 1.326 14.7 
o)) Bere re irs 7 288,394 6.637 6.030 -607 505 -102 1.6 1,641 6.6 
DIG wnccvvcecces 7 283,788 6.681 5.836 «845 523 .822 4.8 1.789 18.0 
1917 (1st half).. 7 177,608 10.883 9.517 1.366 -635 -731 6.7 1,890 39.4 
Group V (less than 
30,000 bbis)— 
BORE dc bevesccres 5 145,109 4,797 4.114 -683 -514 -169 3.6 1.407 12.0 
TORS wcacccsecccce 6 142,311 6.432 6.665 -767 .559 208 3.2 1.616 12.8 
WO1G ccccrccncace 7 154,809 6.613 5.978 -635 -651 t.016 70.2 *1,881 *+0.9 
1917 (ist half).. 7 86,547 10.285 8.578 1.707 534 1.173 11.4 71.048 $81.9 
Groups I to V 
combined— 
BOLE acccscdivoce 24 3,356,077 6.097 © 4.573 -524 .349 -175 3.4 -793 22.1 
renee or 29 3,635,400 6.432 5.925 -506 -853 .153 2.4 -700 21.1 
BELG ccc rvseveccs $1 3,750,492 6.766 6.175 -591 .376 215 3.2 9.818 $26.2 
1917 (ist half).. 29 1,906,425 9.985 9.122 .863 .388 -475 4.7 §.881 §51.9 
**Not including owners’, partners’ or officers’ salaries or interest on investment. *Six 


concerns. fLoss, 


tThree concerns. {Thirty concerns, 


§Twenty-five concerns, 








Bread Sales Increasing 

Consolidated Grocery Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla: Bakers in this section are well sup- 
plied with flour and substitutes. Their 
plants have been running full time. 

Owing to the fact that the consumers 
generally have not become familiar with 
using the various substitutes for wheat, 
less bread is being made in the homes 


and bakers are making 331, per cent more 
bread than a year ago. 

The retail trade is well stocked on flour 
at present; there is sufficient in this sec- 
tion to take care of requirements until 
July 1. 

Bakers are well supplied with substi- 
tutes, and jobbers, both here and at other 
points in Florida, are heavily loaded. We 
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do not anticipate any shortage for some 
time to come. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 lbs in wood, f.0.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern miils, and 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis on April 19, 1918, and on ap- 
proximately the same date in other years: 





lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Yea bbl 
Sees +4 os $2.14 *$9.80 1903..... $ .76 $8.85 
ot ae 2.65% 12.70 1902..... 75 3.65 
1916..... 1.22% 6.20 1901..... -72 3.60 
3086.4... 1.30% 7.85 1900..... 64 3.36 
1914..... 2% 4.565 1899..... -70 3.45 
po) a 88% 4.55 1898..... 1.14 5.85 
pt) Pea 1.10% 6.60 1897..... 67 3.90 
Pi ) eee 1.00 4.85 1896..... 61 3.25 
1910..... 1.09% 6.35 1896..... 56 2.90 
1909..... 1.22 5.80 1894..... 62 3.20 
1908..... 1.06 5.20 1893..... 65 3.65 
1907..... 84 4.10 1892..... -80 4.10 
1906..... -78 3.90 1891..... 1,10 5.70 
1905..... -98 5.00 1890..... .86 4.60 
1904..... -& 4.60 1889..... 85 5.20 

*War quality flour. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour,.per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
April 13, 1918, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 





No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.17 *$10.30 
2) Perr 2.57 10.9 
1916..... ll 6.1 
1916..... 1.55 6.65 
1914..... 88% 3.80 
i eae 87% 3.75 
1912..... 1.09% 4.55 
BOER. 00.0 8% 3.90 
1910..... 1.05% 4.65 
1909..... 1.34% 6.65 


*War quality flour. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this dvu- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 











Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
jarge milling plant; references required. 
Apply 1177, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—MILLERS TO TAKE CHARGE 
of several new 50-bbi midget mills; $100 
month; steady work. Address 1171, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—TWO YOUNG MEN, WELL IN- 
formed on, and able to interpret intelli- 
gently rules of Food Administration, Mill- 
ing Division; one of them must be an ac- 
countant of ability; positions open at once; 
married men preferred. Address 1204, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








YOUNG MAN WANTS A POSITION 
flour chemist; best of references; 
years’ experience with a 56,000-bbl organi- 
zation; one year as chemist for a 2,000-bbi 
mill, For further details address 1211, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MAN, AGED 29, MARRIED, CLASS 
A-4, six years’ mill experience, bookkeeper, 
traffic and now assistant manager of 860- 
bb! mill, desires change; will consider any 
capacity that offers chance for future. 
Address 434, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A SUCCESSFUL MILL MANAGER WILL 
soon be open for position as manager or 
sales-manager; would consider place as as- 
sistant with large mill; at present man. 
ager of a Kansas mill, but have excellent 
reasons for wishing to make change. Ad- 
dress 1206, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis., 


AS 
two 











(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN 
connection with mill management; desire 
to advance only reason for change from 
present position held about 20 years. Ad- 
dress 1202, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN OF EXPERI- 
ence, in mills from 100 to 350 bdbis ca- 
pacity; capable of getting 45 to 47 Ibs 
good clear flour out of bushel of wheat; 
have my own tools, and keep mill in best 
of repairs; can come at once; will come on 
trial; state wages. Address “A. Gathman, 
Holdrege, Neb. 

















SVT 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 
200 bbis capacity, with or without invest- 
ment, or will accept position in larger mill 
on eight-hour shift; have had 20 years’ 
experience in milling soft and hard wheat, 
also rye; held last position for 10 years; am 
married and 35 years of age; salary must 
be $100 or better; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 1213, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc, Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR RENT—GRIST MILL, THE ONLY ONE 
in a Wisconsin town of 22,000, located in 
the center of rich farming district; held by 
an estate; offers good opportunity for mill- 
er that wants to be independent. Address 
1210, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A THREE-ROLL HIGH CORN 
mill, rolis 15x36; in splendid condition, 
Allis-Chalmers make. For full particulars 
write Bast-Fogarty Milling Co. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—TO KNOW THE WHERE- 
abouts of Ray G. Marrall. Address 1216, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED TO BUY 200- OR 300-BBL ELEC- 
tric mill; Iowa, Wisconsin or southern 
Minnesota preferred; part cash and part 
Minneapolis income property. Lock Box 7, 
Wayzata, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A 100 H-P ALLIS CORLISS 
engine, two boilers, 80-ft stack, water 
heater, two pumps, injector, etc; complete 
power plant; all in first-class condition. 
Medina Milling Co., Medina, N. D. 


WANTED — PLANSIFTERS, REELS, 
scourers and separators; also any other 
serviceable used mill machinery and equip- 
ment; write full description and price 
wanted. Mills Machinery Exchange, P. O. 
Box 31, Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Millis, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

















FOR SALE—A BRAND NEW CORN MEAL 
outfit consisting of a 7x14 two high roller 
mill; one 20-bu shake meal bolter; one 
Victor corn cleaner, 50 bus capacity; this 
outfit is brand new and never has been 
installed; will sell right price. Address 
Oklahoma Flour Millis Co., Enid, Okla, 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly 
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reliable 


and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


Entire Wheat Flour—Shipped Promptly 


Our facilities for manufacturing Entire Wheat Flour 
are such that we can supply you with a strictly first- 
quality product and make prompt deliveries. All size ™ 


pack 
quota’ 


The David Stott Flour Mills 


Detroit 


from 5 lb. cartons to 140 Ib. sacks. Write for 


Michigan 


*%Member of the Food Administration. 








FOR SALE—A NO. 5 INVINCIBLE CORN 
scourer, a couple good flour packers and 
many sizes of rolls, all in good condition; 
we have nearly a complete list of other 
used mill machinery; write us for descrip- 
tion and price. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
P. O. Box 31, Commerce Station, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR SALE—THREE NORDYKE & MAR-~ 


man flour dressérs; two Reliance purifiers; 
Gray purifier; Draver patent flour dresser; 
five W. D. Gray roller mills, Allis make; 
Jewel sack packer; 36 elevators, 6-inch 
canvas and cup; 3,600-lb scale, platform; 
6-ft sifter; upright smutter; dustiess wheat 
separator; Gray’s patent flour dresser; 
plain sifter scaiper; Eureka special close 
scouring machine; carrier and sifter; five 
stands 6x20 Willford rolls; three pairs 9x24 
rolls. Close prices made on any or all of 
above; write quickly. Marcus P. Hobart, 
Minneapolis. 





up business. 
Milling Co., Circleville, Ohio. 


Sales-Manager and Head Miller Wanted 


Immediately for 2,000-bbl corn meal and corn flour mill; splen- 
did opportunity for the right men; positions will pay whatever 
a developing man can make them worth; we want only 
class men, capable of taking responsible positions and building 
Address J. Edgar Strader, Manager Circleville 


first- 





“Voigt’s Royal” 
Fancy Patent 
Flour - 


There is Nothing 
Better 


Voigt Milling Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
*& Member of the Food 





All Spring Wheat Fl 
wintergnd Sone, L LOUL 
Absolutely Pure Buckwheat 
Flour 
Kiln Dried: 'Y ellow Table 
or Bolted Meal 
Scratch Grain Poultry Feeds 


Grain— Bagged Full or Mixed 
or Bulk Cars 
AMENDT MILLING CO. 
MONROE, MICH. 

* Member of the Food Administration 








Commercial Milling Co. 


Winter and 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal, Flour, Self- 
Buckwheat, Feeds 
Car Loads 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
*%& Member of the Food Administration. 


Eldred Mill Company 
Manufacturers of PURITAN 
Soft Winter Wheat Flourand 
WHOLESOME Self-Rising. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
*%Member of the Food Administration. 








John C. Liken & Co. 


Millers of 
Choice Michigan Winter Wheat Flour 
Write for samples and prices 
SEBEWAING, MICH. 
* Member of the Food Administration 











Wanted: Rejected Wheat or 
Flour Send samples and prices 
to Box 108, 

Rochester, N.Y. - 


Box Cars 
5—32 ft. 8 in. 60,000 cap. 4—35 ft. 60.000 cap. 
1— ft. 4 in. 0.000 cap. All first class. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


ht and Heavy Rails, Boilers, 
ngines, Air Compressors 


The Huron Milling Co. "9z237,Bes" 


STU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR ba 


Made from White Winter Wheat of 
a rroality Pocaliee to This Section. 
x%Member of the Food Administration. 











DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 








Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


a Se ae Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR Capital, - - $4,000,000 “HI” Self-Rising Flour |, 
CORPORATION Surplus, - - $2,000,000 Peninsular Flour Mills, Flint, 
AUBURM NEW YORE %*Member of the Food Administration. 





Jonesville Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
JONESVILLE, MICH. 
%*%&Member of the Food Administration. 

















‘The Sunshine Mull 


Lehrack Contracting & S7 sree air 





Engineering Co 


+» Kansas City, Mo. 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


ELEVATOR OONSTRUCTION 


Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. 
Union City, Mich. 


66 Arbe’ ’ Patent. Choice Mich- 
igan ter Wheat Flours. 

Write for samples. Robinson Code. 
*Member of the Food Administration. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Wheat Flour 
Grand Rapids 
Corn Flour Mich. 
*& Member of the Food Administration. 














Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made, 

Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 











